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PREFACE. 


Now that I am bringing out a sketch of the develop- 
ment of our English tongue during the last 600 
years, I must begin by repeating my acknowledg- 
ments to the authors I named in my former work on 
“Old and Middle English.’ 

In the Book I now send forth, I have turned to 
good account the Reprints which we owe to Mr. 
Arber and the Shakespere Society. I have made 
much use of Mr. Skeat’s Dictionary as regards the 
origin of our words. I have derived the greatest 
help from Dr. Murray’s Dictionary, so far as it has 
gone. It will not be completed, I suppose, until 
twenty years hence; a new edition of my present 
work, should I live so long, will in that case be a 
vast improvement upon the edition now given to the 
public. 

I am well aware of the many faults that may. be 
found in my book; men will say that I have left 
unread what I ought to have read; many a favourite 
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author's name will be suggested, of whom I have 
taken little notice. I must plead in excuse the fact, 
that one man cannot read every thing. In my choice 
ef authors I lean to those that are comic and col- 
loquial, not to the master spirits of our Literature, I 
take little notice of Spenser and Milton, though I dwell 
much on the plays left us by Udall and Still. 

I start from the time when the germs of New 
English were springing up within the tract lying be- 
tween London, Oxford, Shrewsbury, and Boston. I 
have gone at great length into two particular periods ; 
the last thirty years of the Fourteenth Century, and the 
twenty years that followed 1520. In this last period 
flourished Tyndale and Coverdale, the translators of 
the Bible, the one representing the South, the 
other the North. After their time, many authors 
have to be studied, as they lead up to Shakespere, 
the great point to which all ought to tend. So 
often have I referred to him, that it would be a 
mockery to insert every reference to his name in my 
Index. 

I have been careful to set out the many Proverbs 
to be found in English Literature, and also the various 
customs of each age. I have thrown light, wherever 
Possible, not only upon the old English pronuncia- 
tion, but also upon that of France, Germany, and 
Ttaly. 
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As to my Index, I have, as a general rule, con- 
fined myself to Teutonic and Celtic words, and also 
to those Romance words which have some peculiarity, 
Had I inserted every Romance word I name, I must 
have brought out a third Volume. I have derived 
much benefit from criticizm on my former works; this 
has reached me partly in print, partly by letter; I 
hope for many fresh comments on my ‘New English,’ 
and to this end I have given my address. 

T have so often laughed at the absurd attempts, much 
in vogue, to date buildings and writings as early as pos- 
sible, that I have perhaps fallen into the opposite extreme. 
Hence I must here withdraw certain remarks of mine 
on the ‘Romaunt of the Rose,’ vol. i. pp. 400-402 of 
my Book. Since I wrote these, Dr. Murray has in- 
formed me that without doubt the manuseript of the 
Romaunt, which is at Glasgow, belongs to the Fifteenth 
Century. But the very modern forms contained in it, 
far more modern than those in the works of Blind 
Harry, are most puzzling. I can only repeat once 
more that wish of mine, which appears in the note to 
yol. ip. 400. The North, in truth, was all along far 
in advance of the South, as regards the changes of 
language; and this comes out again two generations 
later, when we compare Coverdale with Tyndale. The 
Romaunt of the Rose, I think, is the earliest attempt 
in English to imitate the Archaic, 
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I must end by saying that this work on the ‘New 
English’ will be of small profit to my readers, unless 
they first master my book on ‘Old and Middle English, 
published in 1878. 

T. L. KINGTON OLIPHANT. 


Gask, AUCHTERARDER, 
October 16, 1886. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH. 


CHAPTER I. 


I rutyx the English tongue, from first to last, may be 
divided into the ten following parts :— 
(1) 400-950, (Pure English, with hardly any ad- 
mixture of Danish or Latin.) 
(2) 950-1120, (Much admixture of Danish in the 


North and East of the Kingdom. 
Loss of thousands of Old English 
poetic words.) 

(3) 1120-1220. (Loss of old inflexions, especially in 
the North and East ; also change 
in the construction of sentences.) 

(4) 1220-1280. (The most disastrous of all periods. 
Loss of the power of compound- 
ing, and of hundreds of Teutonic 
prose words ; the upper class dis- 
card English for French.) 

(5) 1280-1362. (Translation of French romances and 
inroad of hundreds of French 
words to supply the loss of 
Teutonic words, In 1803 the 
first well-formed specimen of New 
English appears.) 

(6) 1862-1474. (A new Standard of English, much 
akin to the model of 1303, is 
spoken at Court. It is, as yot, 
militant, since many dialects are 
spoken in the different shires.) 

B 
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(7) 1474-1586, (The new Standard is triumphant in 
all the shires south of Trent, 
‘The Printing press and the Refor- 
. mation seem to fix the language.) 
(8) 1586-1660. (The Golden Ago of English litera- 
ture ; prose becomes much more 
involved.) 
(9) 1660-1750. (The Age of the great Satirists; a 
plainer style in proso prevails.) 
(10) 1750-1886. (Dr. Johnson infects English prose, 
and his evil influence is lasting. 
The Good style of the former 
period, and the Bad later style, 
or Johnsonese, are alike seen in 
our day.) 





In my former work, I stopped at 1310, to inelude that 
groat landmark, Robert of Brunne's early writings. I now 


call attention to certain other works of this period—works 
in which the English is not so well formed as it was in 
the neighbourhood of Rutland. Salop will be very pro- 
minent in this chapter; here Northern and Southern English 
geem to meet. The number of new French words is always 
increasing, and the Teutonic clement is very slowly 
diminishing. From 1290 to 1350 the proportion of 
Teutonic nouns, verbs, and adverbs that are now obsolete 
is 3 out of 50; from 1350 to 1400 this proportion be- 
comes 2 out of 50; from 1400 to 1450 it becomes 1 out 
of 50; after the last-named year it is hardly worth while 
counting. In these calculations wo must always set aside 
Alliterative poems, 

I first cast a glance at the English pieces between 1303 
and 1320. Two of these, assigned to r Michael of 
Kildare, are printed in Mr, Furnivall’s ‘Philological Society’ 
publication, p. 152; these give us some idea of the dialect 
of the Irish Pale soon after 1300. The old pana had 
appeared as pecock in the Alexander; it is here written 
poucok, p. 153 ; curious instance of é, when coupled with 
to, being corrupted into ow. The noun brewester appears, 
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which now survives only as a proper name; we hear of 
the coking-stole. In p. 156 stands makith glad (merry) ; 
here the pronoun you is dropped after the verb, In p. 
153 stands the new phrase sock an opir, referring to a pre- 
vious noun. There is put if in writte (writing), p 154; 
we have also the phrase drink dep, p. 156, and the verb 
bose (booze), p. 154. We see fo supplant the old op, in 
wading up fo pe chynne,p.161. There is the Scandinavian 
noun slefe, p, 157. The French words are ditee (ditty), 
draperie, avvir-de-peise, pinch, pillori, poding, siown (scion), 
randun (random), consonant, vowel. Birds are cooked iw atu, 
p. 159; here the French extuee is clipped ; we sce the con- 
nexion between efove and stew. 

In a piece printed in the ‘ Reliquim Antique,’ ii. 177, the 
verb cat is employed for prindestinare ; hence our forecast. 
There is also Jollai, addressed to a babo, whenee comes 
tullaby. There is a poem by Michael of Kildare, in the 
same book, ii. 190; here we see the noun thin outs going, 
replacing the old uégang, 

In ii. 119 comes another poem of this time ; here we see 
the sound on replacing /, for fewlé stands for fealty, p. 120; 
thus the French turned col into com, There had been an 
Old English word hafenleas (inops), pointing to some such 
word as Aafen (victus)—this is slightly changed in p. 119; 
povere is myn having ; havour was to come later, We see 
the phrase good felawe in p. 121, here meaning simply that 
Christ made Himself our equal. Something is kept wader 
a lok, p. 121, a new use of the preposition. There is in 
Aap (fortasse), p. 121, the source of Lydgate’s perhaps. The 
interjection ho/ a in p. 120, meaning satis ; to ory 
ho! was embodied in the English Bible by Coverdale long 
afterwards; hence our carter’s wo-do/ We see the French 
word riflour (robber). In p. 121 Cristendom stands, not as 
formerly for Christian faith, but for all Christian kingdoms. 

‘There is a long list of English words, with their French 
equivalents, dating from this time; they are printed in 
*Reliquie Antique,’ ii. 78. The ow is clipped, for ancleaw 
becomes ante! (ankle), a Scandinavian form of the word. 
‘The o replaces w, for we see bolfing-cloth: it replaces a, as 








Eore (ase 





ah * ae tty: ds pared down to diysel™ 
The former now becomes Jarke ; in Scotland it b& 
came layer, jacers, lacerse. The Old English cerlice (cb#™ 
lock) is here written cerl:t, showing how the proper nax®* 
Sherlock arose. The greatest change is navegar int 
ger, afterwards to become auger; here the o was mi* 
n for u. The d is added, for the old fealefor is seen 84. 
fokfare (fieldfare). The former duvorg appears as diverts 
(dwart), the f replacing g. The es is added to the old pos 
and pokes (= verelcs) appears. 

Among the new substantives are woddekoc, mahssing-falF 
(mash-tub). We see pinnes named as part of a cart& 
gear. 

There is the new verb quek (of a duck). 

The words akin to the Dutch and German are heckle (a 
word well known in Scotch politics), and siss, which here 
replaces the old hiss. 

The Scandinavian words are flake, to slaver, splinter, kidnei, 
and be-litter (the French enfaunter). Here belongs the first 
syllable of fitemose, which is also found ; we see the noun 
lane with its French translation renel—the latter word is 
still used in Scotch towns. 

The French words at this time adopted into England, 
are core, criket, gules, flute, chiri (cherry). There is annd 
hirnes, p. 84, our andirons ; the French andier simulating a 
Teutonic ending. In the same page the French purceus 
appears in English as porceaus (porkers). Our English knel 
in p. 79 is translated by the French apel, showing whence 
comes a peal of bells. The word raton appears instead of 
the old rat ; hence Dandie Dinmont talks of rotions. Our 
garters, written garthors in p. 79, are derived from the 
Picard gartier rather than from the literary French jarretier. 

English was now coming once more into use, when con- 
tracts were to be put in writing. There are the statutes 
of two Norwich Gilds, drawn up in 1307 (Early English 
Text Society), where we see pe dede used as in the Hand- 
lyng Synne, without the word man following. The word 
gilde is employed in the two senses, payment and brotherhood, 
p. 122. Thero is the phrase go to law; and the foreign 
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words dirige (dirge), p. 20, messe of requiem, lettorede 
(learned). We see the phrase, to refuse office, p. 21, 

In the Religious and Love Poems (Early English Text 
Society), p. 221, there is a piece written about this time, 
‘and transcribed fourscore years later. We here have both 
the forms rofelen and ratelen (rattle) applied to the throat 
and the tecth. There is nowth longe gon (not long ago) ; 
Shoreham has almost the same phrase, 

‘There are some poems, mostly Southern, ranging be- 
tween 1302 and 1311, in the Political Songs printed by 
the Camden Society. King Edward L. is highly praised, 
and appears as “he with the longe shonkes," p. 223. The 
e replaces wi, as gerland (garland) for the French gwirlande, 
‘The i or y replaces ¢ and a, ns in clink and typeth (tippet). 
‘The u replaces 0, as in purpos, the French propos. 

Co proper name Lobe, not the Hobebin of Gloucestershire ; 
of Cheepe, the great London thoroughfare, p. 221. 
Toa ace the new nouns pitfall and clasp. The custom, 
imitated from France, is seen of placing the before a sur- 
name, as The Brauylz (Brace). Many new adjectives are 
here formed by adding Jess to a noun, as nameless, ruthless, 
penngless, This revived fashion was now coming in. 
the verbs we remark the expletive, so mole ich 
fhe? (s0 may I thrive) which lasted down to 1550. In p. 
222 a person Jakelh « day—that is, says alack a day/ the 
oa gery ae by itself until near 1450. In 
2194 is perhaps the first use of the verb bet, 
hich did no t reappear for ages. In p. 187 Frenchmen 
cere cc te toopae ea lds a phrase 
applied afterwards to Richard III. The verb clap gets 
the new meaning pulsare—hoads are clapped off ; henee our 
“clap on the back.” There is the “verb Aoder (our huddle), 
akin to the German ; also the Scandinavian jilch, 

The ballad-maker showa sound Teutonic patriot- 
‘ism when he chuckles over the Flemish victory over the 

common enemy at Paria; still he sprinkles his poem with 
French phrases He has a pun on the word coning, 
name of the Flemish leader, connecting it with the 
word for rabbit, our cony. He talks of the com- 
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mune, an awful word in France in 1871. The 
ta tho, Teateat 


see by the great proportion of French words. 

morewening (morning), p. 60, was peculiar at this time to 
the south and west of England ; and the unusual mam (ivit), 
p. 96, points to a Southern shire near the place where the 





There are the statutes of a Lynne Gild, drawn np in 
1316 (English Gilds, Early English Text Society). Among 
the new French words are deen (dean), atfowne (attorney), 
galoun, fowty, an obit, excusacioun, 

William de Shoreham (Percy Society), a Kentish reli- — 
gions poet, wrote about 1320, He has the form ia for ea 
as in the Kentish treatise of 1290; thus diath appoara. 
He supplants the single ¢ by a, as in harkne (hearken). 
He uses ¢ like the Salopians, where Northern England 
employed i, and Southern England u; as in sewne (sin), 
prede (pride), mery, and other words ; medlen (meddle), is 
used for the Icelandic mila, Ta fri and nid Spa 
6 and foreshadows our wunciation. 

(oleum) and anelion, the O) form is 
the more usnal French oile > Mt err also used. 
the poet. {The firnse mand now besoien Nanas 
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us the Southern hood at the end of a word has almost 
always ousted the Northern head, The ow supplants o in 
tele (fool), goud, roude, just as we now pronounce these 
‘The anwi of the ‘ Ancren Riwle’ ia written anoye, 

vi ‘The old raw (series) is found both as rowe and rewe, 
just as the two sounds Douk and Dewk (dux) long ran on 
sido by side. The ydropsi of the ‘Cursor Mundi’ is now 
down to dropesy, p. 113. The d is struck out, for 
climme stands for the old cimbe, p. 3. When we sce 
‘manyour (manger), p. 122, we have a most curious instance 
of y supplanting the soft g. The old truchel (fragilis) is 
supplanted by brotel, our brittle, The verb bensy (p. 50) 
for Lenedicere is a remarkable English contraction. The 
banns of marriage appear in p. 71, where they are ygred 
(cried); also guseidrede, p. 68, so well known in the Irish 
statute-book. The noun bleidre is used in p. 2, where we 
should now put Nunder. The vocative, man, is often used 
throughout the poem, addressed to the reader, There 
are new yerbs like bishop, bewitch, bistow (collocare), byfreuth 
{betroth), come about (evenire), draz info mende (call to 
mind). These are the new phrases go a pylgrymage, tyde 
what bytyde, p. 107; here the verb is repeated, and the 
what stands for whatsoever ; this led to Chaucer's be as be 
may. Tn the phrase wytnesse Cryst, p. TA, le (sit) is dropped. 
In p. 64 a particular betrothal will not healde (hold) ; here 
the yerb is used intranzitively. In p, 99 a man may com- 
mit theft by wordes that he crakefh—that is, falsely utters— 
@ new senso of the verb; our schoolboys still speak of 
mendacivm asa cracker, The clap (pulsare) takes the new 
sense of Togui, p. 135; cack was to come later, The 
past participle ago, first found in Dorset in 1240, is now 
applied to time, where a Northern man would have used 
sin; naust fern ago, “not far ago,” p. 103. The word 
nothing is used for the old nought (not): something is 
Toude, p. 33; hence the later nothing loth. ‘The 

French bier seems to have led to the new address, IVel, 
brotier, p. 11. There is a new use of if in p. 16, how is 
hit (1 there betha so fele? here, moreover, we seo the 
close connexion between how and why; they are both 
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instrumental cases of whe, The of is now used after 
of sense, as in the ‘Cursor Mundi ;’ a word 
God, p. 48. In p. 109 Satan is called myz (sterens) 


= continnation of the “right he loved of all things,” to 
found in the ‘Havelok” There is the new in tokne 
that. The attempt at translating the French que, seen 
the ‘Cursor Mundi, is repeated ; wat the was wo! p, 88; 


|. We see, in this Kentish writer, Orrmin’s Weak 
Perfect weple, and the very Scandinavian swhatsomerere, 
The Northern bard's diel! has travelled down into Kent, 
and seems to mean habitare, not morari,in p. 19. There 
is the verb élykned (similatus) akin to the German; and 
our water, the Icelandic afro, is seen in p. 16. By the 
side of these new words stands such a form as 
p. 92, showing how the old Genitive Plural, long d: 
in the North, lingered on in Kent; where also eadie (beatus) 
clings to life, before altogether disappearing. 

The new French words are many. The old reguerdon 
takes its English form reward, p. 97. Shoreham prefers 
the form crowche (hence, Crouchback, a ernsader) to the 
other forms of erucem, croice or cross. The new chalice 
supplants the calizof the ‘Ancren Riwle;’ and corps replaces 
cors. Instead of stint of, we find cesse of, followed by a 
noun, p. 96, whenee comes leave of. The word after had 
hitherto expressed secundum as well as post; but Shoreham 
brings in the form acordawnt to, p. 89, which is now most 
common with us; here a French phrase is used to Jessen 
the weight formerly thrown upon one English preposition ; 
this process has been since carried far. In mercy and miseri- 
corde, p. 43, the learned author shows that he can bring 
in Latin forms as well as French. In p. 56 a mass priest 
is called a mynystre; this word was very long in rooting 
itself in England. In p. 96 we hear of an awditowr of 
necounts. There ia the new phrase here aryst (arose) ques- 
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(ormied from gectinfte (humilis) ; sheqpi ii 
Wunlengane the like ee Memohite dafie pee 
Wonlons) survives in deft, with a meaning most opposite to 
U0 Heotoh daft, We hear of the heie wey, and Godes man, 
{ Wan of God) Men murder each other wid wille, p. 343 ; 
WeHoo our “do it with a will.” The word girles, p. 337, 
Mmoans children both male and female, There is the new 
Nilcotive welcome, shrewed has from a Past. Participle 
snoome an adjective ; whence the adverb shrewedlich (mald) 
ry formed in p. 326, 
4 ma old indefinite manwas now dying out, and a substitute 
oa 0 be found ; 80 we see thei wolen bigile the (te), p. 339, 
cd the last word stands for all mankind, A. bragging 
thee is said in p, 336 to make it stoul-—that is, to lord it» 
iis 18 a new use of the if which was to be much developed 
sixty years later, 
‘ '© 8e6 the verb wagge used both transitively and in- 
tansitively in pp, 332 and 333, A man pikedh up food, in 
P 3345 there are phrases like wel farende (faring) folk 
(pinguis) 5 iw the silver goth (runs away). The up to doun of 
loucester now becomes up-so-doun, p. 335, whence came 
upside down 200 years later. There is a new use of af; 
wheat is at foure shillinges, p. $41; here some verb like 
Priced must be dropped. 
The Scandinavian words are deie (ancilla, whence came 
dairy), bote (ocren), derpe (caritas). 
¢ French words are fazacion, quarter (of wheat), soup, 
furred, to institute. In p. 327 we read of a woman kacching 
@ mate; a kind of sporting not obsolete in our day. A 
priest serces a chapel, p. $27; men are served (treated) in a 
particular way, p. $30. We ace in p 336 the origin of 
“the cut of his clothes ;" we there read of “a newe taille 
(fashion) of squierie ;” this last word stands for squire's 
state. In the same page nurture represents our “ good 
breeding,” a sense of the word that lasted long. One 
stanza is directed against barristers, “countours that 
stondsth at the barre ;” another against attorneys, p. 339. 
"on, 344 assisours are denounced, who come to shire and 
red (the courta so named), and take bribes; these 
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mon are needy, and a distinction is drawn between them 
and the rich Justice. One of the most remarkable things 
fn this piece is the Romance preposition de set before a 
Teutonic verb ; deskatered stands in p. 337 ; it may be that 
the de was mistaken for Teutonic fo (dis), 

In ' Reliquie Antique,’ i. 266, we see the phrase casten 
drynke ; hence comes ‘cast a shoe.” In p. 291 there is 
an amusing piece on music lessons, probably East Anglian ; 
here we find the old geac (simpleton) replaced by goke, 
whence comes gawky, Somo notes of music are com- 

to a jleshoke; we compare writing to pothooks, 

we ia the technical phrase, fo hold a note in rilt ton ; 

afterwards comes, to tuck a note, We hear of the Cesolfa 

{, aol, fa). The verb look adds the sense of videri to that 
of widere ; I loke as a lurdeyn, p. 291. 

There are some other pieces of this time in ‘Reliquie 
Antique,’ ii. 19, 225, and 241. We have already seen 
Tuesday written for Teusday in Gloucestershire ; we now 
find toe and flee written for beo and flev ; the uche (quisque) 
replaces ech, much as clupe and tudies had already replaced 
clepe and dalg in the Severn country. There is the new 
phrase play a game, p. 241; and the new verb bill, applied 
to a bird, p. 20. The old soru gives birth to a new noun 
soroufolnesse, p. 226. There is abakward, p. 228, which 
was soon to have its first syllable clipped. There is a new 
use of the preposition for in p. 19; “Christ save her, for 
the fairest may that I ever met!” here in former times 
some such phrase as since J hold her must have come before 
the for; it is equivalent to as being. There is the verb 
Jash, which is akin to the German ; a man Jasies out Latin, 
p. 242; we talk of a horse lashing out. There is the Celtic 
riban {ribbon). The new French words are sing by rote, 
rave, enke orn {inkhorn) ; here enke replaces the French encre. 
In another piece of this time, ‘Reliquias Antique,’ i. 168, 
we find fesant henne and fesant cocke, a new way of dis- 
tinguishing gendera. The keping of a forest is given to a 
man, and his dogs are specified. 

‘The ' Metrical Homilies,’ printed by Mr. Small, seem to 
haye been compiled in the North about 1320. They have 
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repeated by Chance i 
that of making a rime of two words, spelt in the same way? 
if they express different ideas; thus, in p, 131, Elisle® 
addresses Gehazi— 


“Forthi that Godd Naaman helid (mnavit} 
‘Toc thou gift, and sithon it helid (cclavisti),"” 


There is a proverb in p. 167— | 


“Bot qua a ses fra hing | 
Of aketiar geen fet aumpae) Sade 

The i or y is clipped at the end of a word; we find — 
viker (vicar), and Anton ; the Scandinavian ras (ane) | 

is preferred to the Old English res, The old deye (mori) 
now altered into dye, The hard & of the North 
the French ch in kemes (a shift), a word that long been 

naturalised in England. The ness is added to an 

as ugliness, We have seen kin and kyth in the ‘Cursor 
Mundi,’ where the last word may still mean as of 
old; the two nouns seem to have been 60 cow together, 
that they were mistaken for synonyms; in p. 108 Chriat 
is lost on the road by His parents, who search for Him 
imang thair kith ; Lady Nairne has the same mistake in her 
poems ; may we meet neighbours, kith and kin’ Tn p. 139 
we see the word corsing, which here means usury ; later, 
it might mean frading ; Scott calls Blount “a sworn horse- 
corser,” In p, 55 St James speaks of a pilgrim to Com- 
postella as “his man ;” the town is called Sain Jamis, in 
the Genitive, no noun following ; this way of dealing with 
r names is something new. We see the nedes of his 
house in p. 80; this is the first appearance of the Plural 


ee =| 
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had been used by Orrmin ; this is altered, the construction 
being mistaken, into the genitive hys ane, p, 69; whence 
comes the Scotch corruption, his lane, her lane, 

Tn p. 107 the Virgin holds (keops) house in Nazareth, 

There is the new phrase how that, following a verb, 
where the ¢hat is not wanted ; the same change took place 
in German. 

There is the Scandinavian verb mistake. 

The French words are furdan, surplis, miscarry, dongoun 
(carcer). Christ, we are told in p. 66, was born in a 
poor seatiz; this word, two centuries later, was turned 
into pent house. There is the new phrase, “to be deliverd 
of her child,” p. 63. 

There is a poem on the Assumption, dating from about 
1320, contained in the ‘King Horn’ (Early English Text 
Society), p. 75. We here see by and by, meaning statim, 
p 85, its sense for the next 200 years. There is the 
curions evelfé more than once, p. 87 ; a Romance ending is 
onee more tacked on to a Teutonic root. 

‘The Gottingen version of the ‘Cursor Mundi’ may have 
been drawn up about 1320; the transcriber, who has added 
a little to his original, gives us his name, p. 979. 

*Spociali for mo 3e pray 
pis bock gart dight, 
Jobin of Lindbergh, I 3u sai 
pat cs mi name ful right.” 

Ho was a Northern man, and he keeps many old words 
that had to be altered by the later Lancashire and Southern 
transcribers Sometimes he adopts a Southern form, as 
when he exchanges thepen for pennis (thence), p. 17, 


Older Vervim. Gottingen. 
Lavodi Lally. 
on Lang in Tenth, 
stern storris (stars). 
kything knawlag. 
pal pat pos pat. 


ye sly. 
alle blardea al Tourid, 
suepelband guaililing band. 


ncath arm. 
Team bodi. 
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Older Version. Gottingen. 


pou es man yu art man. 
pur mau simple man, 
never forperwart nover mor forward, 


Sometimes the sense of a passage is mistaken altogether, 
asin line 4288. There is the phrase “evil pack,” p. 135, 
where the word adds the meaning of turba to its old sense 
of sarcina. There is justify in the Scotch sense (do justice), 
p. 17. The form dais of the older text is here altered into 
the brand-new former dais, p. 527. The vorb allow may 
now take a dative ; the old alou mi wil (praise my will), p. 
1146, now becomes alow me mi wil (give me credit for 
will), marking a change in the meaning of the French 
verb. 


In the Statutes of the Lynne Gild of 1329 (Early 
English Text Society), we see make god (ood) his entrees, 
p. 63; also the preposition by used as an agent, for the 
first time I think, since the ‘Blickling Homilies ;' this 
was soon to be repeated in the ‘Ayenbite;” provyd be 
men, p. 63. There are also the new words suficient and 

ofethabil. 

I take from Dr. Murray's dictionary two phrases dating 
from this time, “aleft he smot and aright ;" our right and 
left. The old genitive alra (omnium) was now so little 
understood that we find “the althrest fairest sete,” 

The Auchinleck poems (Weber's ‘ Metrical Romances ') 
seem to have been compiled about 1330, most likely in 
Salop. We find the fer (ignis) of that shire, and there is 
amixture of Southern and Northern forms, In the ‘Amis 
and Amiloun' (ii, 369) stands chepeing foun, p. 440; whith 
shows how Chipping Norton got its name; Orrmin, much 
earlier, had used chepeing before another noun. English 
was now trying to express foreign titles ; in p. 420 stands 
Mi lord the Douke, There is the alliterative wele and wo, 
Schulder-blade is first found in p. 426, and brotherhed comes 
in p, 384; the latter means brotherly love ; in earlier times 
it had meant a gild, 

Among the adjectives stands the comparative frendeleser; 
as strange a form as the sorfuller of the ‘Cursor Mundi." 
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's hal and heil is changed in p. 462; hayl and 
‘hole (xanus ot integer). In p. 416 stands we be liche ; here 
“one to another" is omitted, In p, 468 we see faire ded 
(fairly dead); here our word for i slides into the 
sense of omuino ; fair had been for sutis in 1220. 

As to verbs, in p. 459 stands wwo-bigon; the last part 
of the word being the Past Participle of the old begangan 
(circumdare). There is the phrase bid (beg) owr tread, 

The ion about is hore turned into an adverb, as 
‘we saw in Shoreham ; Amorawnt dar his lord about, p. 446. 
The alas, for shame of the ‘Cursor Mundi’ (where the for 
translates 0b) now becomes simply for schame, p. 420. 

This piece being probably a Salopian poem, we are not 
surprised at mecting a now Coltic verb, pour, which first 

here. The French words are Aadergeon, noricerie 
stay (manere), The verb aprove (testari) is in p. 
shows us the origin of our legal word approver, 

Lay Le Freine, one of the Auchinleck Romances, 


p. 362; (life-long was to 

come later). The adjective melche is formed from milk, 
364; hence a milch cow. There is take mi chaunce; 
is followed by an Infinitive, p. 367, when y com to 
county of Salop the ‘Romance of the Seven 

s, iii.) seems to belong; though the first five 

lnst forty-five have been taken from another 
poem,—a Northern one. There are the new 
terms, sueting and wpsodoun ; also the Salopian ¢ for 
aa pelt, geltif ; there is the Midland active par- 
inend ; niman is used for the Latin ire, as in the West 
There are the Northern sket and the Southern 
Northern mat and the Southern mot (oportet), 
the Great Sundering Line. The o becomes ow, for 
top (clamor) appears as roupe, p. 47, a word still 
use. The s is added toa word; as Gemes, our 
for the former Jeme, The ch replaces &, when we 
akriche (screech) for the old skrika ; we still keep both 


a 


nit 
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soreech and shriek. ‘The » is docked, for we find ehily, not 
chicken, p. 84. Tho n is preserved in the Salopian 3 
mercys, p. 38; but it is struck out in the Northam 
gramercy, p. 130. 

There are the new substantives barli water, dunghill, mt 
wide; there is the new gade, applied to an unwise woman il 
p. 102; whence perhaps our jada ‘The adverb és plant 
before the noun, for the sake of brevity ; ns, fi fonigiltl 
meting (dream), p. 93. ‘The substantive qualifies the adjee 
tive, as, stanestill, p. 141. A substantive replaces a vverly 
as, my wil es to dine, p. 146 ; also, fai war in will lo wt 
tham, p. 135. | 

Among the adjectives we find blind so ston (stone-blind)t 
there is free stone, p. 118 ; one of the oldest sensos of free w= 
lordly ; free mason was yet to come. The word good is avd 
i v in p. 87; thou comest hither for mo godé 

‘ ox tive eldre or uldre is now changed int? 
alder, our older, p. 143. 

‘vorbs we remark a new construction of 
old is ¢o, with the Infinitive ; thy lewd 

72 (purposes to do it). The 
a8 the future, and not necessity; see p. 110. 
b may now stand by itself without any 
aman is bidden to avenge his son; 

hal, p. 106. This so is 


h should, where should come stands for our 
transforred to Interrogative sentences ; 

m but the king? in answer to a question 

p. 42. There is a strange repetition in p. 
toure the knight gan gane” (did go). There 
make redy, make meri, make a bed, make moche 
3 go about to do it, hold thy pence, ts it 
point), p. 47. The Intransitive ead 


0), 
comen therto? (t 
takes an accusative ; blede thre disch-fol (dishfuls), p. 75. 
The welcome is now followed by an Infinitive; that war wel- 
kum to sojorn, ete., p. 146. The Scandinavian verb witnen 
makes way for the new witness (teatari), p. 28. The verb 
bob (ferire) gots the new sense of decipere, p. 87 ; Tago bobs 
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tah 


his dupe much later, In p, 103 we have 
in herte" The Old and New constructions 
close together ; in p, 114 we have the old form, 
of it; in p. 113 stands, the lady dremyd an 
In the Northern version, p. 109, there is a 
use of hope for ytare > sum hoped he war the fend 
4 80 we often now use J expect for puto, 
the adverbs are how so? that then? thereat, The 
lhuc) in p. 60 was as yet peculiar to the North of 

The fwile in p, 64 is used in the Northern 
waque ad, To balance this, in the very next page 
a Salopian use of fil for the Latin dum; “I shall 
thee fil T live ;” this is repeated in Piers Plough- 
and in the poem on Freemasonry. 

‘The preposition 40 now follows do; treachery is i-don to 
a bird in p. 89. 

There is the verb fap, akin to a Dutch word; and the 
Scandinavian forcrasen (frangere), p. 30, whence comes 
erozy. ‘There is also the Scandinavian crake (cornix) which 
survives in corn-crake, 

Among the Fronch words are gardin, corfu (curfew), 
fl quest {inquest , female. There are the Interjections 

/ and fi, A! p. 63; the old datheit appears for almost 
rene last time in p. 93 ; there is the courtly sauve your grace! 
tased to an Emperor, p. 28. The word mater is used for 
asap @ thing of gret mater, p. 77. The word sure 

in make them seur of, p. 79. We find beves flesch, 
pelts ; the former word is preserved in our Bibles, A 
tonic and a Romance word are coupled in «ld age 


Hn ait 


(senectus), | p. 22. A Teutonic word takes a Romance end- 
‘ing, as geltif (guilty), p. 84; we have already seen bond-age, 
{There isa, curions Wrench idiom in p. 27, that he war an- 
honge (let him be hanged); our fathers always found the 
que too much for them. Another French idiom is imitated 
21; a command is given, and the one word blethliche 
Galinticsy is answered, A knight asks a lady what chere 
she made, p. 121; see also p. 149; both of these 
-occur in the Northern version of the poem, and refer to the 
mind, not to the body. The word (vif in p. 39 means 
VOL, 1. co 





mother 
form alp (elephas), p. 248. A body is 
248; in the next Century this 
Vian ‘Thoro is a new use of manner 
on (in) his best maner, 
manner. There is the 


pocms in this Volume seem to belong to 1390 
compound Jonge tayled, p. 832 ; there is the form 
ria Aaa Tho verb clater is used. 


ibe amigo Brag Se 
Synne,’ translated Deere 
after 1337 ; 
in common to 1 


ee haty Ho appears more ‘ 
he was before, since the present poem has been 
















a Lew meaning 
a heLd (power of seizing). The old fee (pecunis) 
the sense of premium, The word bond now mean 
F s well as rinculum. The old. brese (superciliam) is 
now used for the top of a hill; Manning talks of bank s 

oe is a famous word in Scotland. The old Wads 
(folium another meaning, that of lamina. The word 

is now applied to measures; a fote of land, p. 140. 
The word fi: (tempus) expresses esfus for the first time, 
I think, in p. 164; tu take the tide, where the sea is in 
question. There are the feudal words tard and relefs, p- 
214. The word sir is used in respect of coinage, P- 
2 In p. 294 a provost is called a cherle ; this word, 
in Lincolnshire as well as in Kent, was becoming a tem 
of reproach, as had happened long before to its eynony™ 
rillin, The word taro is added to a proper name, as it 
the *Handlyng Synne ;” Acres foun, p. 143. 

There is the phrase, hare as Job, p. 323 ; also sop (true) 
as po quspelle, p. 123. 

There is the term no body, I think for the first time 
Among the Verbs we see the promise, fo lire and die with s 
man, p. $5; a phrase that was to be common till 1700; 
the swellan of the ‘Chronicle’ had here vanished. We 
hear in p. 46 that men were smyten into elde (grew old); 
here, I suspect, is the source of the later stricken in years. 
In p. 58 stands take the laice (appeal to, occupy) ; the of 
was to be added later to this phrase. In p. 70 men upsette 
saile (erigunt) ; we shonld now dock the up; the Scotch 
still talk of the upset price of a thing ; the sense now usually 
horne by this word in Southern parts suggests down, not up. 
In p. 170 one ship overreaches another—that is, “overtakes.” 
In p. 205 men let flie a quarelle (bolt). In p. 222 comes to 
say longly or schorte ; hence our, “the long and short of it 
is.” In p. 191 stands it salle be bam hard, bot, etc. ; we 
should say, “it shall go hard, but,” etc. ; this usage of ut 
as quin had come in about 1300. A man is stokked (set in 
the stocks), p. 121, the first reference to this punishment. 
We see do his bidding, cust lots, keep the sea, I say myn aris 
(mind), breke prison, I shrew you, do his devere, raise a tar, 
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make all right, bear him down, hald his awen (own), in battle ; 
lose his travail (labour); we say here “take trouble for 
nothing.” We have already seen fake flight; a man now 
takes (resorts to) the mountain ; take the field was to come a 
few years later. ‘The word carve is now applied to cunning 
workmanship, when the brother of Robert Bruce is men- 
There are the new Verbs rank (rankle), overrun, 
‘There is the phrase or (ere) come a week > this is the source 
of our “a month, come Christmas,” where ere must be 
; this is a phrase of the next Century. 

‘There are the Adverbial phrases, becwurd ; when he was 
overe (across the stream), p. 219. The old bufon, and the 
Tater but if pot, coming after a Negative, make way for dnt 
that; none shall say, bot pat 5¢ be bown, ii, 291. 

As to Prepositions we find, af the first, prove it on him, 
behind thy back, Uwrough (by) dint of ; the over is prefixed to 

words, as over-prest (ready), 

Thewords akin tothe Dutchand German are cogge (acapha; 
hence our coek-boat) ; swals (vorago), whence the sivallows of 
lpia doude (dowdy), sidling (our sidelong), mud 

witl mire), to stake (palare), fo ame (aim). 
er he Bante Scandinavian words are windas Sitlaa) aoe 
Gooop), soppe, bouspret, bowline, The Icelandic bégr eat 
the sense of cortina proves; s meaning wanting to the English 
Wy or Wh, Thore is “a frip of gile,” p. 156; whenee came 
“tw trip him.” There is the Celtic podel (puddle). 

The French words are quash, endusche (ambush), riff and 
raf, date (tempus), wide, duchy, rince, deses (mors), lanier, 
extent, repent it, eencuse (vanquish), bayard (of a horse), besquite 

iit), austere, somons (summons), fo convei, nary, mastif, 
commontele, commons, rascaile of refuse (applied to 
the Scots), rok (the chess-piece), penne, man of arms, The 
old French is cut down to surgien; there is also 
serch (petere); this form, and not chercher, still prevails in 
“the middle and south of France. To depart, in the sense 


of now becomes part. 
‘The Picard eauchie (duarasée) is found here as haued, 


gales false analogy, cor rupted into causeway. 
| Anew Froneh form of the old renune is here found ; it ts 
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written roialme, Tho French Jet is attached to a Teutonic 
root, as hamlet, There is a translation in line 13,757 ; 
egle is orn, The French place, replacing the old stow, is 
tacked on to a Teutonic noun, as a restyng-place, p. 16, 
We sce the legal verb aleyn, and its participle alteynt of 
traytorie ; our verb atfaint comes from thia last, In p. 78 
we have the plural crueliés, which is something new. In 
p- 97 stands the phrase avail (depress) his helme; Scott 
was fond of vail his bonnet. In p, 164 tenante appears, 
standing for vassal. We havé marchis (marchio), p. 177, 
our earliest form of the word; which seems to show that 
wo should write marquis, not marquess. The word exchele 
is employed for a division in battle ; the dchelon movement 
came much later; mastre (muster) is employed for ostendere, 
not for our usual sense congregure, In p. 226 euntre means 
shire, a sense still in vogue, as “in my country." The word 
chek is used in the sense of malum in p. 258; do him chek, 
The noun érain expresses mora in p. 263, dolus in p, 295, 
The word affray usually here means fimor; but in p. 326 it 
slides into the sense of pugna ; we still keep the word fray. 
We see Germenie, p. 2, the new form that was to replace 
Ailmayn ; the great Flemish city appears as Gaunt, follow- 
ing the French, not the native Flemish, sound ; the famous 
Scotch king (whom the poct saw at Cambridge about 1300), 
is jeered at as Robin and Robinet ; Tomlyn appears as the — 
diminutive of Thomas, and afterwards was used as an 
English surname, 
Robert Manning was a sound English patriot, according 
to his lights ; he thus writes of the Norman Conquest— 
* (William) sotto us in servage, of fredom felln po flours, 
pe Inglis porgh talinge lyve it in sorow fulle xoure (p. 60). 
Our fredom pat. day for over toke po love (p. 71). 
Alle pix praldam, Jat now on Inglond es, 
yongh Normanz it'cam, bondage and destres” (p. 261). 
His love of freedom, however, doea not take in other 
countries. 
“Wales -wo po bo, pe fonde Jo confound ! 
Scotland, whi no mot T so bo sonken to hello ground?" (p. 265). 


TMacaulay was rather confused anont this verb, when he talked of 
the Volscian vailing his haughty brow, 
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He admires King Edward the First intensely, and tells 
us that the Royal banner was pre lebardes raumpand, p. 
305 ; here we see the beast that was to pollute Portugal 
with his hideous presence, as Napoleon asserted. 

There are some pieces in the ‘Reliquim Antique,’ i, which 
seem written about 1340. In p. 196 we hear of a cold in 
the head, a new phrase ; the wf is still prefixed to nouns 
in the old way, as out ydlis (outlying isles), p. 30; out- 
house was to come centuries later. In p. 196 stands thu 
schalt be ihelpit, I dare the wedde; this last phrase is our 
common “I bet you.” In p, 272 we hear of Prestere 
Johan; in tho next page of Iselond and Grenelond. In p. 
196 stands rosemaryni ; the last syllable was to be clipped 
a hundred years later, 

There is a piece, written about this time, in ‘ Religious 
and Love Poems’ (Early English Text Society), We see 
the new idiom of Adjectives, werse pan swod (worse than 
mad), p. 248. There is parajfe (paragraph) ; the verb wait 
ea slides into a new meaning (exspectare); the Virgin 

chylde (at Calvary}—that is, watched for His 
coe ‘but without hostile intent. 

Tn 1279 a French Dominican had drawn up a religions 
treatise, which was now, in 1340, turned into the English 
of Kent by Dan Michel of Northgate, an aged monk of 

Canterbury. He called his book the ‘Ayenbite of Inwyt,’ 
or, Remorse of Conscience (Early English Text Society)’ 
He was the last, Englishman who adopted an all but purely 
Teutonic style in many of his sentences; keeping up the 
old inflexions which had been dropped in nearly all other 
shires ; he says himself, p. 262, that he wrote for “lewd 
men,” mid Engliss of Kent. In the same page he sets forth 
the Paternoster, the Ave, and the Creed, using but one 
foreign word in the whole ; generalliche (Catholic), But in 
other parts of his book he brings in shoals of new French 
words, and gives us many new attempts at translating 
French terms and idioms ; as ¢imlich (temporel), pef wors ys 
(what is worse), fo the death, guod chexp, to greate cheape, ane 
suo greate emperur (un si grand empereur), calowre mous 
* Every one should read Dr. Morris's valuable Preface to this work. 





















2 :.as in the ‘Ancren 

atcila. in p, 67, The 
sranslated in p. 194; 
can enter heaven ; this 
i for freeman, pl 





French and English lips 

; it here stands fot 
of prepositions wit! 

134. % to worpseipié 
t translation from tb@ 
seit of his freedom ine grit 
nt use now. Noble~ 
; a translation of let 





a inp. 





a1 any occasion whatever is referred to 
nday in idleness and folly 
rench writer bears hard on 





ap ews and Caorsing for usury. 

On the other hand, the ‘Ayenbite,’ as has been re- 
marked, is a most Teutonic work, and we here see the 
Southern speech, the most uncorrupted of all our dialects, 
in much of its old glory. The peculiarities of Shoreham 
are once more repeated, such as medic for the French 
milér, and minister in the sense of sarerdus. A Middle 
English poem of 1240 is set out in p.129. Our translator 
has some very old forms, such as trai (arbor), telp (docet), 

de (uctavus) ; this last reminds us of the Old Frisian 
tinge in the Southern Homilies of 1120. The French re 
in verbs is rendered by ayain, as to ayenwrze. The use of 
that a8 the neuter of the Definite article still lingers on, 
But even in Kent change is at work. The old forme fader 
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fs turned into werste tader, p. 129; and the old Southern 
op (usque ad) seems to have vanished since 1300. The 

it of Verbal nouns has come down from the 
North ; also the words aol, hog, scold, pic (ligo), and the 
interjection ¢i/ In p, 235 we see the proverb, fo suiche 
Thorde zuich maine, “like master, like man.” 

Tn Vowels the a replaces ea; the old Aleapewince becomes 
thapwinee, on the road to lapwing. The ¢ is clipped, for the 
French esluse becomes seluse, our sluice ; it replaces a, as 
geme for game; the form elifans is written for olifant, p. 224; 
the old pise forms the plural pesen. The ea is turned into ye, 
showing the old sound of the word, as in yealde and yerthe, 
‘The Kentish i, sounded tike the French é, is again found, 
as sopier (supper), Wo see the two forms, deau and deawe 

ros) in p. 91. The Latin Boethius becomes Boeice in p. 
74; this led to a new sound of oi, soon to be further 
developed ; we still have the proper name Boyce, The 
Southern o a; wdse becomes wose, our cox ; we 
have also lompe, bronch, ronsoun, sclondre, and many such. 
The o replaces ¢; ismebod becomes ismoped (smoothed). 
‘The w is inserted in duone and guos (anser) ; the old French 
pitous ia seen as pitewous, our piteous. 

As to the Consonants, the 6e is inserted before Jangian ; 
we now see our verb felong. The n is struck out; we see 
agrind for on ground, p. 91; spinnere (aranea) becomes 

our sider; what was elsewhere dronken ia pared 
wn to drole, The r is inserted; Manning's 
‘The former etencristene (fellow Christian) 
‘ig seen a8 emcristen. We find the form paci, meaning pase, 
p. 252; we now give a distinct meaning to each of these 
variations of the Verb. 

Among the new Substantives are makere (Creator), tol- 
nesse (fulness), spekeman (spokesman), porn-hog (hedgehog), 
gememan (gamester), hyere-sigginge (hearsay), wedercoc, on- 
treupe (untrath), slacnesse. The revivers of Old English in 
our day speak of fore-avords, not prefaces; had they consulted 
the ‘Ayenbite’ they would have seen that vorespeche, the 
old forespeo, if spelt in the modern way, would have been 
the right word to use, since the Old English forword meant 
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an agreement, In p. 22 we read of the out-bestinges (off 
shoots) of a tree ; our oneast has a most different meaning. 
In p. 259 we find the phraso, « man of worsipe hence we 
now call 4 magistrate “ your worship.” In p. 49 stands @ 
man of pe wordle (world), opposed to a man of 

we have slightly altered the sense of the first of these. 
In'p. 56 bysinesse still means care, as in the North; but 
dysihede is now coined to express curiosity, p, 231 (hence our 





Iuaybody), and also exquisiteness, p. 228. In p.1 leaf isused 


with reference to a book. In p. 111 Jost expresses eager 
deyoutness ; and in the same way, in p, 31, onluatiede ix 
used as a synonym for sloth ; we should now “call it listless 
ness. The noun wif is used in p. 251, both in singular and 
plural, to express wisdom ; alle opre wyttes ys folie; wit is 
further used to translate the French sens; in anopre wyt, pe 
96. A word bears two ings in one sentence in 
126 ; slesbe, our sleight, expresses first the virtue of 

ence, then the wiliness of the Devil; in 1180 it had stood 
for skill. In p. 256 stands the new op sigger > but this 


does not express a soothsayer, as we now use the word, — 


but simply a speaker of trath. We have a definition of 
the lately-coined ristvolnesse in p. 153; it seems to be the 
quality that hits the happy mean between two extremes ; 
whoever has it will be a sound judge. The Old English 
ending hed is s0 much in favour that it is added to French 
roots; we seo vilhed and pourhed ; another form of the 
latter here found is pourt4, whence comes the See power- 
tith ; sobreté is preferred to the old syfernes. 160 
men bear fruit £0 fo the volle (fall) ; =e last = is a 
Substantive, not an adjective, for geelad to fylle is found 
before the Norman Conquest. Hence our full has long 
represented two different parts of speech. The old fell 
is evidently giving place to skin, at least in the South, 
A good man is spoken of in p. 136 as pe milde herle; 
hence our “hearts of oak.” We hear of Jeremiah’s 
brechgerdel in p. 205; hence must have come Bracegirdle, 
the name of a famous English actress. A new noun, 
tomochelhede (too-much-ness), is coined in p. 248 to denote 
excess ; we now talk of “much of a muchness,” As to 
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the car. In p. 25 hypocrites makep ham guode; we should 
say “make themselves out to be good,” In p. 42 la is 
used in a now sense ; let @ Denefice, with no dative following ; 
as we say “let a house,” Our version of non possum guin, 
dating from 1300, is now further extended; in p. 219 
stands /ow ssolde (should) he bot overcome, ote. t ‘once more 
call attention to the hardest idiom in English: in p, 42 
men commit simony by markat makinde, This inde 
representing the old ing of Verbal nouns, as in the ‘Homi- 
Ties’ of 1120, compiled not far from Kent. 

AAs to Adverbs, new ones are here made by adding fiche 
to Active Participles Present. The where, answering to a 
Relative, is mu Sede y as ret wherby, etc. We 
say “take bribes i Hh 


Tn p. 153 we road of 
airere, our straight, seems not to have been preserved in the 
67 mention is made of men who are friends 
togidere ; « new use of the Adverb. ‘There is a new phrase 
in p. 112; this bread surpasses all things be wer (by far); 
hou ver is in p. 89. New adverbs are formed like bodilich, 
vairliche, wrongliche, 
Among the new uses of Prepositions we remark the 


say, “in thine heat 

and én appears in p, 

birth to ine po onderst 

In p. 248 toppe sl fj 

pe a truly Kentish phrase, must have given birth to our 
atop of. One of the Old i 

continued in p. 170; be hi 


teerm is ymad be him. 

The new words akin to the Daisy and German are 
seom (scum), schoren (fulcire), clapper, and rekeninge (compu- 
tatio); there is flinder (papilio), whence came Becon’s 
Aitermous (vespertilio), a word still known in Kent, We 
find a vast proportion of French words in this most Teu- 
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tonic work ; we are reminded of the ‘Ancren Riwle,’ Take 
fuch sentences as the following :—pise vour virtues habbep 
diverse affices and mockel ham diversep in hire workes ase zay) 
an ald fulomfe, p. 124; (he) his eritage wastede and imendele 
ine ribaudic and lecede lecherusliche, p. 128, Sometimes the 
‘ag and Romance synonyms are set down in the same 
, obedience ; asewere, mirour ; fortune, hap ; 

res Hal, elsowhere his oxen» to deme and damni, p. 
137; Aardiesse is wrongly substituted for hardness in p. 
162 ; aeauipe het me clepe) ine clergie accidye, p. 16; magnani- 
pineal ne 164 to be Aesnease, gratnesse, and noblesse 
© see amonest (admonish), bargayn, difference, 

ek, tora, devine Sones), simulacion, glorify, propreliche, 

a exile, aproprie, dayn (deign), germain, level, destincti 
(distinguish), diserecion, condescend, fiance (affiance), magnifi- 
emes, orrible, eerivein (scrivencr), fornicacion, ecko, resemble, 
adversary, glue, hetron (heron), Jaunde (lawn), sause, maistresse, 
os oeebgea ariere (arrear), sucre, emeroyd (emerald), fo com- 
paysible, hve his conversacion in heaven, 

fret, treat, fry, confusion, afronti, suspicious, terestre, leaven, 
laver, edefye, grochindeliche (grudgingly), regne, substanciel, 
virtues cardinales, ordenely, strait, examine, refi 

(refuge), sustinance, tabernacle, flechi (finch), russoles (rissoles), 
magesté, tribe, innumerable, fisike, pope's tlle, 
temperance, sigqnens (careful), The adjective quaint 

had come to mean iste, gay, out of the common ;* it once 
tlides into the meaning of proud, p. 89 ; « now word, curious, 
‘to be found in p. 176, was now used side by side with the 
old quaint all over England. In p, 40 legal costes are em- 
ployed in our sense of the term. In p. 96 Christ's thoughts 
are called oneste ; but in p. 47 ladies adorn themselves 
Kunesteliche to befool the men; here the adverb must mean 
The Old English ‘la leof has now become lyeve 
sire (dear sir),p. 213. In p. 184 privé appears as a term for 
intimate ; 300 years later England used the Spanish 


form priendo in this sense. The un is prefixed to a 

Romanee verb in unjoin, We see the source of our “a 

round sum,” in p. 234, where the fale of an hondred betokne) 
4 Our quaint still means “out of the common.” 
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rounde figure. We know Shakespere’s use of the » 
quarrel (negotium); in p. 142 the pious man takes 
quereles to God; the oldest French meaning of this w 
is lites. In p. 180 good man becomes a post in 
fecapls this Gxplains car pine See 

Papas areaearch pra errsee e ul 
stones 0) ice), mochel in he is in porpor to, et 
be in Lacey There is the terrible word hassasis, p 
140, our assassin ; it is here brought in to illustrate e 





sheep, etc., are both Singular and Plural ; we now find 
French pair undergoing the same process ; vele (many) 
of robes, p. 258, In p. 152 we find the verb 


which still lingers in Scotland as intromit, though ; 
the South. We seo here both the French tm or 

the revived Latin form perfection, both gentilesse only 
leté the old devoutly and the new devocion, corump 

corupt ; avoerie and adopeioun are found rayreplias | 
p. 101. We have already seen porpos or purpos ; we now 
light upon the verb proposent, p. 180, which by an over- 
sight is left in its French form ; we still may either guerpose 
or propose. Wo have here both provenire and porceyance 
A new French verb comes in under two different forms in 
p. 95, flouri and fiorisse, There are the two forms 

and gerniere, granary and garner. Woe have condué (in the 
sense of conduit) ; the other form conduct was to come later, 
We soe subprior, which keeps closer to the Latin than 
Shorcham’s sudeakne. We read in p. 61 of a fell beast 
called hyane (hymna), In p. 26 the word papelard stands 
for a hypocrite ; it was afterwards to give birth to pope 
oly. In p. 51 we light upon the tavernyer or tavern- 
haunter ; this has given rise to an English surname. The 
triacle of p. 17 means a remedy for poison; from this 
comes freacle. We see boundes (fines), a word which has a 
puzzling resemblance to the many English nouns derived 
from bind. There is the comparative graciouser, like a 
similar form in Hampole, much about the same time, 
The old adverbial fiche is added to French roots, as 
grevousliche. One of our commonest phrases, ine mene time 
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p. 36; and in pe mene while is found ten years 

. The adjective stable, as we see here, had driven out 

the Old English wapel (stabilis), In p. 68 we see graces 
(favours) in the plural; we still say “stand in her good 
’ The word meas (epula) had come to England 
years earlier; it is now made a verb, for we see the 
‘erbal noun messinges in p. 71. The verb pay is used here 
both for placere and solvere, In p, 96 confort is used for 


Sometimes a French word hopelessly puzzles the Kentish 
a8 wendenge, chenaille (canaille), coreée ; the happy 
i of 1340 knew less about this last word than 
did the French peasant of 1789. In p. 153 we hear of 
four himowrs or quafites ; in p. 129 these are said to be in 
the body; in Chancer they refer to the mind; in p. 157 
mon are said to be colrik, sanguinien, floumatike, and melan- 
emien, In p, 59 preterit is explained as referring to pinge 
as referring to nou. I may remark that 
between 1330 and 1340 three different forms of the 
Greek word for the huge carth-shaking beast were found 
in England ; me (ylp), olifant, and the lifans of the present 
‘The old augrim ig now encroached upon by a new 
algorisme ; and the two ran parallel with 
each other till 1625, after which the new form triumphed. 
The hermit Hampole’s long poem, the ‘ Pricke of Con- 
science,’ may date from 1340. It is in the Yorkshire 
dialect, and at once became popular all over England ; for 
there remain Southern versions of the piece, dating from 
about 1350.4 Since Alfrod’s time no long English poem 
had hitherto been compiled, that was to enjoy an unbroken 
popularity for 180 years; we know that the ‘Pricke of 
Conscienes,’ together with Wickliffe’s works, was studied 
in secret by Lollard heretics so late as 1520.8 This is a 
proof that our tongue kept fairly steady, in her adherence 
to old words, after 1290. 


+ Dr. Morris had edited it in the Philological Socioty’s Karly English 
lung, 2882.64; he hex prefixed an invaluable dimertation en the 


Nee (Gatiey’s edition}, iv. 236, 
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‘The ¢ supplants the i, for tricherie now yiclds the ad- 
jective treckerus, Tho converse of this takes place, when 
we find chimnd and libard; the latter form is used by 
Cowper, The forms more and remove appear, where meve 
and remere would have been written in other parta of Eng- 
land. The Yorkshire gude (bonus) appears again. As to 
the Consonants, f is struck out of the middle of a word, 
for Orrmin's abufian now becomes oloune (the Scotch aboon), 
in the North. Thero is a curious confusion between f and 
p, the French esfoffer and the English stoppan, when in p. 
198 devils slop (stuff) the sinful in the fire, The A is 
altered into gh, for our form heghest (highest) stands in 
28, The g is lopped from the end of a word; Layamon’s 
rowing (spoliatio) becomes ravin, p. 92. In p, 52 regard 
(this is not. requerdon) is changed into reward, just as tho 
old glarma became our warm. The Past Participle loses the 
final d; fretted (ormatus) becomes freff, p. 245, The n is 
added, for bedreda becomes bedreden (bedridden), p. 23 ; it is 
inserted in the Scandinavian way, for the Southern prettepe 
(thirteenth) becomes ¢hrettende. The s supplants the old r + 
lure and froren become losse and frosen; the s is added) to 
form the Genitive of hell ; Aelles is in p. 77; the old in 
midde becomes in middes (amidst). The 3 had long been 
mistaken for z; hence the French citeien, citesen, becomes 
citesayne, p 240, The ruskit of the year 1240 is now 
turned into our rush (ruere), p. 198. 

The Northern love of Verbal nouns is again seen ; there 
is a curious idiom in p, 208; we hear of a stone of ane 
hunadreth mens lyftng, The favourite Northern habit of 
compounding with ness is shown in the new word endlesnes, 
p 219. 

On turning to the Adjectives we see in p. 248 the new 
forms serrer (propior) and nerrest ; these would have been 
earlier nerre and next; half of this last word's burden was 
thus taken away. In p. 22 a man’s head becomes dysy ; 
the adjective before this time had meant nothing but stulfus, 
The new happy appears, p. 37. We sve in wate (wet) and 
driz, an instance of Adjectives being used aa substantives, 
The epithet unready had been applied to King Aithelred, 
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meaning that he was “void of rede” (counsel) ; but this 

© changes its meaning in p, 55, to denote wnpre- 

In p. 35 stands the new idiom, freshe to assayle us; 

in p. 144 is further applied to wounds, as if they had 
newly inflicted. 


new fashion now arises of prefixing of to the Relative, 

forming a Genitive; the Relative is separated 

antecedent, a very bad habit; in p. 108 comes 

fouches be day, of whith (pinges) sum sal be, ete, 

the old alre (omnium) gone out of use, that 

09 stands the pleonasm pe alther-heghest place of ulle. 

stands ilkan fil other, « foretaste of our curious 

ling each other, which arose more than a hundred 

Hampole goes out of his way to write pe 

alle (omnes alios), a Plural. In p. 219 stands a 

thowsnnd thowsand, an idiom still kept in our Bible; the 
French million was to come a few years later. 

the Verbs we remark stand in stede, beg or borrow, 


make end of, put til pain, be in prayers, do me pat favour, gold 

p. 74. The verb speed had hitherto been Tntransi- 

jive, but in p. 169 we hear of a process being sped. There 

is the new ciple wnenawen in p. 10. We find a curious 
jumble of Infinitive idioms in p. 97. 


“ Mak yair payn cees, 
And yan of Pair paya to haf retecs." 


Janger bad hitherto been an Impersonal Verb, as me 
; in p 166 stands J hungerd ; changes like this are 
always due to the North, In p. 201 we find both 
to renorel, the English and French synonyms ; 

is a compound of the two, and came fifty years 


Among the Adverbs we see the new up-swa-doune ; also, 

inp. 19, fure up pat es doun. Instead of the Southern never- 

. in p. 100 never }e latter, and this is sometimes 
Tn p. 


D 
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ciple, witandly, p. 155, Tn » 8 we on ole eae 
ato. 





the adjective, In p. 52 sande ke coned (neat ce | 
p- 250 smell sweet to others ; thie let poems fo Nea | 
vee We me Sos (esorl) aida to the Da 


> 


oro lag with the accent on the bret ieee 70. 
man is accused, in p. 80, bufor pe cuntré ; and four lines 


Se aii Ghepos and tie peu Sara The new 
words were somewhat puzzling 10 Nhe ees nage he 


i 
if 
ia 
ik 


of payne ; in p. 242 comes als fo regard to Ulgs. 
opposed to mounéainous in p. 173. Garette is used, 
of the watch-towers of heaven. In p. 108 Christ 
in proper pars, In p. 142 the Latin austerus and 
English stern are ingeniously combined in awsterne. 
verb rewel (rule) is formed from the Noun, and 
verb, muse, is found for almost the first time ; 

Goat Shoes eas Potts oy cit shine hei eae 


i: 


fu 
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Kent at this very same date, 1340. There are now forms, 
such as waproperly, wnstableness, peaceableness. In p, 221 
comes the line 

'« Als properly als possible may be." 


We should now strike out the last two words, Deserve 
is first followed by an Infinitive in p, 225, and we, further 
on, in p. 230, find cerfayne to have, 

of course uses a number of Northern phrases, 
such a8 noyht Lot, eculk, scald, stowr, win to, almus, hurtle, new- 
(pauci), face fo face, he behoves, even (just) contrary, 
and a half, draw a tretis, He has the ecpound of 
Mundi,’ and also a new form, exposicion ; we 
words in English from ponere and positus alike. 
Northern /e (lee), not leow, which is still pro- 
in Dorset. We still sound sufiléé in the French 
8 Hampole writes it, though we imitate the old Latin 
in writing the word, 

the poem just considered, we have some prose 
Hampole’s (Early English Text Society). They 
it our religious dialect was to be; many French 
Latin words appear, and are used far less sparingly 
in Tyndale’s works, 200 years later, Indeed, it may 
down that nearly all the Romance words, to be 
Version of the Bible, were known in England 
the Fourteenth Century. Some of these foreign 
in Kent about the same time as in York- 
that is, in 1340. The Northern dialect of Hampole 
us of the ‘Cursor Mundi ;’ we sce once more awk- 
Adverbs, such as lawlyly; also pire, pof, pose, 
ing, no force, onterely, a person, by mine ane, it 
; the Verbal Nouns abound, One of the 
19, has been turned into a more Southern 

; here wera (erant) and goth (eunt) appear. 
‘owels, w often replaces 0, as blude, duse (facit) ; 
as well as uw, p. 13; this word must have 
inced by Yorkshiremen in the true French way, 
corrupt wuse of the Severn country, As in 
poetry, repreved makes way for reproffed. There 


Ha 
len 


ways 
form sublilty 


: 


uf 
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is a new instance of « being mistaken for v, just as the® 
French Juew became Juev, Juif ; in p. 23 plentives is writte™® 
\ for plenteuous, and this often is found as plentifous in the 
next Century. 
Among the Substantives the nding new is palin ea 
even in French word: sy ian prenane The new form 
had alreddy appeared in the ‘Cursor Mundi ;’ this is now” 
made Plural in p. 20, besynessis. Another new Plural, Plural, 
lilyngis, is found in p. 21. Men have « goods wille 
person, p. 23, The habit, first noticed in the * 
is continued of setting an adverb after a Verbal Noun, 
treating the whole as one word which may be followed by 
a Genitive ; consail es doynge awaye of reches, p, 12; the 
Scotch Jouping-on stane is pac We lost much when 
we threw aside our power of prefixing prepositions or 
advorbs to verbs and verbal nouns. 
A new ending of Adjectives appears; the foreign ele 
tacked on to a Teutonic root ; we sce lufabyll 
p. 2; and the Northern Wickliffe was rather Inter ee 
The neodful in the ‘Ancren Riwle’ bad meant 
nothing but avidus; it now, p, 22, takes the sense of 
necessurius, a8 we use the word. 
Among the Verbs there are phrases like im fym to come, 
turne pe braynes, put his traiste in, be-warre of certayne thynges, 
40; gufe stede (place) to hym, set in order, take im vayne 
We sco bree af and aloe of with no Accusative fallow: 
ing ; swiked of sinnes had been found in 1180, but this last 
wi is now turned into an Adverb. Participles Active and 
Passive are coupled in the phrase, pe lufande and pe lufed, 
p. 34. We irate 1310, the French en followed by an 
Active Participle, which was all literally translated into 
English ; this idiom is now confused with that of Verbal 
Nouns ry by a Genitive; in p. 15 comes if lyes in 
Iufynge 
‘The expression afre pe oder man, found in the * Chronicle * 
for 1087, is now changed ; we see ilke ober day (every second. 
day), p. ‘a. We have already seen as fo this ; as for now 
first translates quod spectat ad ; pis desire may be hadd, as for 
pe vertu of it, in hadyte, p. 34. 
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Among the Prepositions wo find with employed after 
fake, as was foreshadowed in 1280; with whas lufo it es 
talyn (captivated), p. 2. The by is employed before the 
‘agent, as in the ‘Ayenbite’ previously ; goodis hepte bi thi ser- 
tantis, p. 23. We had long had the phrase, weep over a 
thing ; this use of over (something like the Latin de) is now 
extended ; ¢hynke over thi synnes, p. 36. This over iz one of 
the few prepositions with which we can still compound ; it is 
here fastened toa foreign root; the verb overtravell (overwork) 
is in p. 17 ; over was to replace for. We sce for the first 
time our verb overlay, which was long peculiar to the North. 

‘We find a new Verb in p. 12, coming from the Scandi- 
navian fang (sea weed), a man may be tagyld (entangled) 

‘The new French words are many. he foreign Adjec- 
tive in ows is made to take our signs of Comparison, a 
Process now most alien to literary English, though in 1340 
it was found both in Yorkshire and in Kent; delycyouseste 
stands in p.2. The Adjective innocentys is used as a Sub- 
stantive, p 11; the Latin word had been brought into 
Franee by the clergy not many ages before this time. 

‘The 





first words are dropped. Shoreham had used minister for 
& priest; here in p. 11 we see a new sense of the word, 
pe kynge. In p. 15 the word comfort, used in 
to change its meaning from strength to 
comfortable. In p. 24 we first find 
like the French curé and Spanish 
We read here of 
ig; and this sense lasted in England 
ars ; indeed, in onr Liturgy, curate is 
ish priest. Skelton's no force, 
before that poet’s time, has now 
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ri the 1 *Talo of Gamelyn,' lately printed by Mr, Skea, 
seems to me to belong to the year 1340 or thereabouts, if 
French and obsolete n 


Sundering lithe (audire), ), skeet ail 
(ie phen et hei ce ——— the 


een ‘There are certain forms found /eariiaciiaay 


the ‘Haveloky’ such as queste (bequest), allher (contol 
rig (dorsum). On the other hand, there are certain Severn 


forma, such as huyre {hire abegge (abye), the Salopian to | 
is 


rightes ; a whole line on Seynt Jame in Galys i 
i overs fees 6: Salopiin! pean The 
ending en is encroaching upon eth, as we wile (volumus), 
we spenden, There is the old construction, better is ws ther, 
than, ete., p. 23, also p. 20; this is very different from the 
they hadden leovere steorve of the Alexander, Another old 
construction is in p. 22, it ben the schirrefes mem 

The o supplants the common u or ¢ in dolful, p. 18. 
Among the new Substantives are draw-welle, a talkyng 
(tale). An outlaw is proclaimed wlves-heed, p. 26, an un- 
usual word since the Conquest, The word man is 
added to another gubstantive, piace ye) p 31; 
hence the later jisherman and beggarman. The word deer 
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(fere) is now set apart to express cervi, p. 4; and this 
2) Di hela in Tactics about the same time. 
We the Irish sorra a bit; the source of this is in p. 
33; wrie have (him) that rekke/ The Double Accusative 

is soon in Dind him foot and honde, p, 15. 
‘Tho word side had for some time been driving ont half ; 
pute Ww aoe ee, on my syde (part), Men tell how 
ert 26 (how things turned). There is 
oe the ew pla, of foot, p. 8. An outlaw's followers 
cap lepers also his 3onge men, p. 26. 
The gr is encroaching on the old moche; in p. 9 
stands a gret fool, and eight lines lower, @ moche schrewe, 
We have already seen nothing of his; we now have, in p. 
10, many tornes of thyme, Among the Verbs are do al that 
fn me is, draw blood, Kepe his day. The verb breed is 
applied in a new sense; a landowner breeds forth beasts, 
14. An official is rovilod as broke-bak scherrene, p. 27; 
‘new formation, like the later crook-back, Men dress (sot) 
things fo-rightes, p. 2; this Adverb (few recognise it) is the 
source of our setting ‘things to rights. The adjective fyn is 
used asan Adverb; eat wel and fyn, p17; the Scotch often 
say, “‘he's doing fine” ‘The never ia used for not in p. 22, 
as in Orrmin ; we have frendes never oon. The up is used 
ag a verb in p. 20, he up with his staf. The more usual 
adverb halfinge is replaced by by halves, p, 6. Jurors are 
‘on & quest (inquest), p. $2; go on an rade was a very old 
A man is nome (taken) into counseil, p. 26; the 

word was soon to mean « secret, 
aa Scandinavian /oft, p. 6, meaning a garret ; 
ee Eoeish iy lyft ite lift or luft) meant only air. 

are dress (ponere), pestel, courser, 
(caterer), ah £ (earret). The spenser (steward) ap- 
16, whence a great English family took its 
word quest is shortened from the older en- 
A justice has a clerk, p. 31; a new sense of 
ps2 we hear of tho barre in a court of justice. 
is curious as introducing us to the machinery 
Robin Hood ballads; it sets before us the 
who walks under wvode schawes, with his 
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merry men; his kindness to the poor, and his enmity to 
abbots and monks, p. 29; his encounters with the Sheriff, 
on whom due vengeance is taken. The name Robin Hood 
was not to appear in English verse until 1377. There is 
an incident, afterwards adopted by Shakespere ; the young 
hero, persecuted by his elder brother, is followed by his 
faithful servant Adam, who had jure lokkes; the pair, when 
very hungry, light upon outlaws sitting at meat, 

Some Northern poems, that seem to belong to 1340, 
may be read in Horstmann’s ‘Altenglische Legenden,’ p. 77 
and 454, There is the new band-dogge, p. 78; it is also 
called a hounde, In Scotland we may still hear the Impera- 
tive away you go/ in p. 79 the command is given, here 3¢ ga 
and venge me. In p. 465 something ia not for pe deste, anew 
phrase. here is the word fope (ovis) in p, 79; our tup, 
We see the Superlative chefest ; also, I defye pe. 

In p. $34 may be found a poem which from the dialect 
seems to me to have been composed in the Rutland district; 
there are very few forms now obsolete. 

The Avowynge of King Arthur may be found in Rob- 
son's ‘Three Early English Metrical Romances’ (Camden 
Society). This piece, probably due to Lancashire, seems to 
be older than the other two printed with it, and may 
belong to 1340. The Consonant / is struck out, for seofon 
niht becomes senny3t, p. 81. There are phrases like stokies 
and stonis, mayn and my3te, they ar gode frindus (friends). 
The word deor had hitherto expressed any beast ; it seems 
now and henceforward to be set aside for cervus. Some- 
thing is in the sunne, p. 89 (sunlight), The ranks of society: 
are placed before us ina line found in p. 80; knyste, sguyer, 
joman, knave, ave alike entertained in hall; the third word 
here bears more than its sense in the ‘Cursor Mundi, an 
able-bodied man. In p. 63 a steed is said to be starke dad; 
here the adjective changes from fortis to rigidus, in a physical 
sense, The if appears again: a knight vows to wake hit 
(keep awake), p. 61. The word any, as we saw before, is 
coming into vogue; in p. 78 stands wile 3¢ any more? In 
p. 89 a tun bursts in six or in sevyn, the source of our well 
known phrase, “at sixes and sevens.” A space of time, 


a 
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whether past or future, if it be in contact with the present, 
may be expressed by fis or these; in p. 91 stands thoshe 
30 sege this seeyn sere. Orrmin's mun had expressed nothing 
but futurity ; we now see it express necessity ; thow mun 
(must) pay, p. 69. Mon are bidden to sle care, our hill care, 
p. 81. In p. 76 stands I dar lay; here wager is dropped. 
Th p. 90 stands cast himself away; this phrase long after- 
wards gave birth to the noun castaway, 

the Adverbs we find I telle 50 as guy (why), p. 855 
there is no need of the as here; it is prefixed, just as in 
us at this time, az yet; and in our age as how? is sometimes 
found. In p. 67 stands quethur (quo) is thow on way? the 
source of our whither awwy? The expression a far land was 
good Old English ; we now hear of the fur (far) syde of the 
liste, p. 88; the side most distant from the light. The 
translation of the Latin quin by buf, already seen in 1300, 
is continued ; it now stands after nemo as well as after non; 
is nime of 30 but he mun fele, p. 76. 

We see the verb dotur (totter), p. 65, akin to the Dutch, 
‘There is the Scandinavian farne (lacus), The French plat is 
‘now discarded for the Icelandic flatr; “to fell a man flatte” 
izin p. 67. The Celtic pert (bold) reappears, after a long 
disuse, in p. 66. 

Among the French words are rebound, bugle, palmer, 
beuteous. Curious (already seen in the ‘ Ayenbite’) is a word 
that took root in Northern England, and seems here to 
mean “well-dressed,” applicd to maidens, p. 83; it took 
the sense of carefully made in France in this century, hav- 


niture, is fake entonte, p.91; the en was clipped 
Jater, Our issue is written wsshe, p. 89, which reminds us 
of the Italian uscire. The word prisoner had hitherto meant 

3 it now takes our modern meaning. Cheer had 
hitherto expressed wwltws ; it now connects itself with feast- 
‘ing; we cannot well be merry on an empty stomach ; 
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men who have been eating and drinking are said to make 
als mirry chere als hit were 30le day (yule), p.91. In p. 70 
aman is prins of iche play; hence “the prince of 
writers," and such like phrases, implying thorough mastery 
of some art, 

We have an Alliterative poem on Alexander, compiled 
about 1340 (Early English Text Society, William of 
Palerne). It seems due to a Salopian bard; the ¢ 
much used, as grendes for grindes; there are the 
forms kid, kud, and hed (notus), and other marks of 
West end of the Great Sundering Line. We see here 
the old quell and the new kill, In p, 199 sli and conning 
become debased in their meaning, for they are used of a 

‘cian bent on a wicked act. The hero's pride is shown 
by his using thou, not ye, even to his father and mother. 
There are the phrases give up gost, as happes (ut fit), east (a 
nativity), go with child, prened (pinned) to the earth, There 
is the curious verb incle the truthe, p. 196, “to hint, give 
an inkling of, the truth ;” this may be Danish. There is a 
new idiom in p. 190; they ask Philip to be lord of their 
land, pet to holden of hym. ere a participle, such as being 
ound, is dropped after pet ; and the Nominative replaces 
the old Dative Absolute. 

There is the Scandinavian rap (ictus), and two words 
akin to the German; drown (our verb drone) and drift, 
which here means driving power. 

Among the French phrases are his peple (soldiers); he 
was thought able (skilful). The word inkest is used for 
Blackest, p. 212. In France, about this time, letters of 
reprisal were granted to an injured man, to pass the march 
and avenge himself on the foreign foe; the verb mark 
comes often in this poem, meaning ulcisci; see p. 193. 
Hence, our letters of mark. 

‘The English translation of the Romance of William of 
Palerne seems to be due to the came hand that gave us 
the Alexander. This question is discussed in the Preface 
by Mr. Skeat, the editor of this poom for the Early English 
Society. The translator of the present pices, who 
his version about 1350, seoms to have been a poet 
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‘of renown in his day. He had a high-born patron, the 
Earl of Hereford, » man more fit for peace than war, one 
of the great nobles who were fostering the growth of our 

6 about this time; the work of translation from 
‘French into English, as we know, had been going on for 
seventy years. The Alliterative poet thus appeals to English 


© Ye at then in ve ei pags tere 
lo ' 
stord Haeufdy do Hon 


Thehends et of ie fray de Boune j 


gode king Edwardos dou3ter was his dero moder ; 
‘He let make }ia mater in pis mancr specho, 
For hem pat knowe no Fronacho, ne never understond” (p. 175), 


‘We owe to the Salopian love of ¢ that we have, as in 
this work, dené as well as the older dint (ictus); we con- 
fase the former with the Latin indent. There are here the 
two forms leburd and [ybord ; the latter was used by 
Cowper. ‘There is a change of letters in the old poren 

), which now becomes pric; Chaucer was to write 

pore and pric; there was also pire, our peer. Ani 
when fasun becomes facioun (fashion). Ano 

when do of (exue) is made dof in p. 79. 

becomes hoten, our hoot; the word now 

elamere, not vituperare, as in Orrmin's 

replaces y in muwres, our moors ; it is written 

places of this poem. The old reafere (latro) 

revour, an imitation of the French ending. 

4 one, as well as sei, is used for sere in p. 62; 
the Participle is here sowed, but we have made it Strong 
‘sines this time, writing it sewn. There are the two forms 
seurte, There is the curious form beuauts (bewty) 


was so often written for g that, as in Hampolo, 

written for regart (look), p. 109; and wallop 

gallop. Tn this poem gest stands for both hospes 

historia, the Teutonic and the Romance ; these we now 

by spelling. ‘The old diten (fodere) is found as 

‘ the new digge, which last we have now made a 
Strong Verb. The p is inserted in lengpen (to prolong), p- 
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39, the old lengan. The n is struck out, for we find a slape, 
not on slepe, p. 69. The ¢ is making its way into the old 
gome (the kindred homo); in p. 74 we hear of a gome of 
Grece; in p. 62 this is written a grom of Grece; our 
bridegroom (the bredgome of the ‘Ayenbite’) was yet to 
come. 

The curious word Dakkes (vestes) appears in p, 72; it 
seems to bo Salopian, being afterwards used in Piers Plow- 
man; we still have the slang term bags for an important 
a of our raiment; Lord Eldon was called “Old Bags.” 

‘e hear of the haeches of a ship; the word comes from 
the old /ava (a bar). The word bores is still used in the 
Singular both for a borough of men and for a burrow of 
rabbits, as of old; morwe also is employed for both mane 
and eras. The term wench is used in the honourable sense 
of the West Midland; it is applied to a Princess in p. 66; 
gerls, a West country word, had hitherto meant children 
but the same Princess and her attendant are called gaye 
gerles, p. 35. We see here repeated the old terms of endear. 
ment of the Severn country, sweting, my swele hert ; besides 
these, there are in p. 59, mi hony, mi hert, dere; in p. 66 
comes lef liif (vita). In p. 139 William calls the werwolf 
mi swete dere best; we have also swele Sir, faire friendes. 
‘There are new terms, such as holier (collier), lif-time, egge tol 
(edged tool), a drove of beasts. We see the double Accnsa- 
tive in folwe him o (one) fote, p. 130. The noun fill is 
now extended beyond eating and drinking ; Joke his fille, p. 
33. In p. 101 a new phrase is repeated ; a queen is dist 
to vistes. There is another new phrase, his quene on hire 
wide was, ete, p. 173; where an addition is made to a pre- 
vious statement, and it is implied that the queen did not 
fall below the king. In p. 122 we find to make it ober gate ; 
this phrase long afterwards was turned into another guess, 
which became common in the Eighteenth Century. 

Among the Adjectives fidi is in constant use, now mean- 
ing not only seasonable, but fair, worthy. We mark the 
change of sad from gravis to tristis in p. 28, where a sad 
sikyng (sighing) is mentioned. We see waywarde, p. 128, 
which is short for awayward. The word worthy (dignus) is 
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turned into a Substantive, as wo use it ; pat worpeis chaum- 
ter, p. 33. There is lonely, where the a at the beginning 
has docked ; and fofless (without remedy), The old 
woe forms a new adjective, sekly (sickly), p. 55. ‘The new 
word gaumsum (gamesome) stands in p. 135; to be after- 
wards used by Shakespere. 


mist be no beler in p. 171. The word any, ax in Hampole, 
toming more and more into vogue ; as more pan any wist 
p. 130. This elles is much used for alive; daunger or 
dwresse or any despit elles, p. 136; we limit ourselves now 
“any thing else," and “any one else.” In p. 134 a re- 


ig made of the hero to let men go; the answer is pat 

wal a new use of pal, like # I shall. Persons go on 
walle four, like beasts; this phrase was used in Lanca- 
hire about the same time. Another use of the numeral, 


is dropped. 

We see the verb bell applied to the roar of a bull, p. 66; 
this sense lasted about « hundred years longer, and the verb 
‘was then confined to deer. There is the new verb ferk, to 
Le afterwards used by Shakespere ; it is said to be formed 

the sound. In p. 137 swelt changes its meaning; it 

no longer bears its old senso of dic, but is used as a 
monym for swoon; swelter was to come later, In p. 38.4 
Taly says, y am done (morior) ; this perhaps stands for for- 
done; in our time the phrase is, “I am done for.” In p. 
‘121 something is said to bode good; the verb later was used 
in a more confined sense than before, when it had expressed 
wentiare. The word override is used for cestare > in our time 
it can only be used of a horse ill-treated. In p. 140 lete 
me allone is uscd for do not trouble yourself. There are 
like if com in his minde, hold to baie, make silens, 
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to make schort tale. The Infinitive is dropped ij 

A says, “The beast fears us not;” B answers, 

it schuld, p. 102. In p. 63 a man fears that 

have mad of him mete; the gamokoeper in Pickwick thinks 
that Mr. Winkle will “make cold meat of some of us!" 
We see the Weak crept, not the old Strong crope, which 
lasted down to the Reformation. There is a curious change 
in break; the beast was broken into halle (irrupit), p. 1895 
this is an imitation of was come (venit). 

Among Adverbs, as well as other parts of speech, any is 
making its way; onwhar (any where) stands in p. 645 om 
any wise, p. 60, led to our any how, There is how so? p. 395 
it is fer to pat cuntre; up happe, the forerunner of Lydgate’s 
perhaps ; in p. 92 happili (our haply) stands for casu ; in p. 
133 it seems to express felicifer ; fifty years later a difier- 
ence was to be made, by means of spelling, between the two 
adverbs derived from hap. We see /ut zit used for famen, 
p. 73, a kind of needless repetition ; it was soon to be used 
in the work called by Mandeville’s name. In p. 110 men 
are exhorted to , though the enemies were eft as fele 

a curious phrase in p. 159, # 
‘ontradiction in terms. The 


in p. 171 stands neiz roqpande 
snelsn, we kunne, The word 


Old English tela ‘© still hear people talk of fall 
(fine) English. The mely in p. 19 means jucunde ; 
we have since given it another meaning, that of fortiler. 
We sce a distinction m: B 

latter being the more fc 


Reformation ; see Mr. Skeat’s 

‘As to Prepositions, we remark that of, for, and fo are 
often prefixed to Verbs, proving that the poem waa written 
far from the East Midland country. The bi now first gaina 
the force of adipisci; to com bi skynnes, p. 60—a most curious 
idiom. The at is developed ; healed atte best, p. 57 (in the 
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armed at alle poyntes, p. 107 ; alle fulle, p. 156 5 
| say lige 41 ; alle last, p. 52. We see alt alle in Pp. 
15, I think, for the first time ; it seems here to mean by all 
pieans,; we genorally use it for omnino. We have our common 
ache was out of pe weye in p. 41. There is a new use 
of to; I hope to hovene king, p. 43; here the hope has some 
affinity to tae. There is a new use of about; a man 
boris bred aboute him, p. 64—that is, bears bread on his par- 
son. As to on, we find-sche broust hem on weie, p. 62; an 
crea of the old phraso “on an errand." The idiom 

in 1320 is repeated in p. 53; Crist 5if hem 

wae Sor po menskfullest messageres pat ever to me come, hence 
our “begone for a fool ;” here the for reminds ua of ‘for pat 
(quia), We find a common phrase of ours, for al pe world 
awh wf as we see here; the for seems to English 

“though all the world should deny it." The old 
sense of fo (the Latin dis) was becoming obsolete ; for we 
have the pleonasm to-broke on peces, p. 111; in the next line 
something is shivered al fo peces ; it is just possible that in 
the last phrase the fo has more in common with dis than 
with ad. 

We see the oath Marie beginning a sentence, p. 154, 
where the by is dropped ; this phrase, marry, may still be 
heard in Yorkshire. 

‘The Scandinavian words are the three verbs glimer, spy, 

striks (streak). 

‘The words akin to the Dutch are frau3t (freighted), and 


‘Among the many French words is the adverb cherli 
We see the Plural wages, the French hss it 


wenalio. We see lege man ; lege lord had already appeared 
iene Mua ‘The flaket of this poom was after- 
wards to become flagon, There is our common “a numbre 
of bestes,” p. 78. The word soverayne is used for any 
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of this in Old and Middle English, p. 4821 We hore sce 
Standard English would have been in our time had 
oe en the older capital of Wessex and 
the Southern dialect is well marked; all the 
end in ep, and me stands for the indefinite 
@ are the three forms—pelke, ithe, pulke (iste) ; 
& favourite letter in Hampshire as in Kent, for we 
muche, legge Godge), p. 363; the w is also prominent in 


o-dupy. 
deagen (tingere) now gives birth to the Noun 
our dyer, p. 359. The old maddre becomes mader 
). The y is inserted in fiyshyere (fisher), p. 353, 
hich rominds us of the Severn country, The interchange 
between w and } is seen in byporte (without), p. 349, just 
as Bill was to come from Will. 

We hear of men, p. 349, who are called the “hevedes 
(heads) of pe Cite ;” and also, p. 362, of “pe heved 
answere ;" here we should now use chi¢f, The noun sale 
perme fn the very old term smergavel (grease tax), p. 
359. fine old phrase, god men and trewe, stands in 
p. 359. 


‘There is the expression to hald stal (stall) of shop- 
on To chaffar becomes a verb for the first time in 
57, We hear in our days of the output of mines ; this 
word fs found as a verb in p.362. The old foresaid is now 
written afore-yeayd (aforesaid). 
Two words have crept down to Winchester from the 
North—holleche (omnino) and Jane. 
are two new terms that we have in common with 
the Datch—tenner and talw3 (tallow). 
ae te roach words are many, for law terma abound in 
this piece; we have coroner, fraunk (free), prlleye llr pulter, 
severaleche (severally), emplete, atachment, defendaunt. 
‘'e hear of commune law, p. 361. In p. 354 custome is 
owed to the King, a sense born by the French word 200 
earlier, Names aro entered ; houses are ycharched 
l) with certain rates, and in p. 358 we read of 
charche, We soe binges pat touchep the rewle of be town, 
) ‘Singlish Gilds’ (Barly English ‘Text Soclety), p. ae 
VOL, 1. 


a 


il 
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p. 349, as in Lancashire; the French verb had borne 


meaning in its own country in the previous Century, 
Lawrence Minot wrote several short in 


in the collection of the Master of the Rolls (‘ Political 

vol. i) Ti altars the cd yuye intd ej ase 
stile for the old stigel. He speaks of the Genevayse ab 
following the Italian rather than the French form. 
had hitherto talked of Almain ; Minot peti 
the Duche tongue, which here expresses German 

and Low, p. 63. We see the verb hove (manero) 
taking the sense of float, and used in connection with 
sea. 


In the English Gilds there is a Norwich docume 
1350 ; here we find the shortened forms sezfeyn (se 
and derge (ditige) ). There is the new French verb to 
(award) hem, p. 35 (from ewardeir) ; also the phrase: 
(have) for his travaille, where we should say érowble, 

There are some pieces in ‘Reliquiw Antiqua,’ ii. 38, 8! 
108, motes seem to msg ape ‘The word bole 


a 
ei liters | 


HI 
i 
z 
u 


Falkirk). Again, the cio in Me (ratsices 
t laced by u 
as the ek col had eAimperged: d pipet pact 


of Tottenham? a laughable burlesque of chivalry, 
ad due to North Lincoln: and the ‘Tule of the 
syn,’ which may be Salopian, iii. 44. The a supplants ¢ > 
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‘we see parson (cloricus), and Harry (not Herry, Henry) ; the 
# roplaces f, a4 gnese (sneeze) for the old fneos-an. We see 
tho hin tacked on to proper names, as Hawkin (Hobbekin), 
Perkin (Peterkin), Dawkin, Tinkin, Tomkin ; these aro still 
in use as surnames; there is also Gregge (Gregory), and 
Tirry (Terence). We read of Bayarde the blynde, a horse, 
fii. 87; this proverbial phrase lnated for 250 years and 
more. In iii. 53 Jewdness adds the sense of /ibido to that 
of jnecientia ; this usage, probably Salopian, was followed 
by Awdlay, the blind Salopian bard, seventy years later. 
There aro the new Substantives potler, whelebarow, cuery 
(cookery) ; burlesque arms are said to be quartered with 
the mone ‘Tist, ii, 89; hence our moonshine (nonsense). 
ot sal ag the Aygh borde (table) in hall. In iii. 91 
new sense of laughable; that was a rich 
aizt. In iii. 93 we have, I think, the first appearance of 
the much disputed word cokeney, here meaning a delicacy ; 
it retained the sense of delicate, pampered, for 230 years. 
There is the new phrase of this time, fulle in my dette, 
iii. 46—that ia, “in debt to me.” A Numeral is now 
first coupled with every ; every five (iii. 93), “ each mess of 
five persons ;" an had long been prefixed to hundred and 


Among the Verbs are go belirene (play the mediator), 
the dance, break heads, There is our phrase for mingere, 
literal translation of facere aguam, iii. 47 ; this was used 
ferdal¢ in his translation of the Bible. 
the phrase, “ they taught him how the katte did 
45; something like our “which way the cat 
There is the oath, be cocks swete wounde, iti. 53; 
instance of softening down the Deity's namo. 
is the sp Chaucerian fe he/ iii. 91. 
the Scandinavian gravy and frip (move along 
; hitherto it had been a wrestlers phrase, Also the 


French words are érperiment, batter, quarter (arms), 
charlett (like our apple charlat), forsed meat, where 
sith the verb pleese, instead of the old 

|. 52, whore favourite is understood ; 


eed 
4) 
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Sirs, in the Plural. In iii, 83 it is doubtful whether 
bachelery refers to a company of knights or to a company of 
unwedded men. The verb dress is now used for coguere, 
iii. 96; men in the next page dresse (address) themselves 


to » 

The Northern Romance of Sir Eglamour (‘Thornton 
Romances,’ Camden Society) sooms to date from about 
1350. We see the French norice contracted into noree, 

157, and due turned into dewke, p. 147, a truly 
English change. In p. 159 the transcriber years 
later has turned into horse what waz evidently written has 
(raucus). There is the substantive pate (ictus), p. 172, 
perhaps from pladtan (ferire). We sco in p. 144 hys fulle 
of fyglt. The ending lin is added to a word, as haglin, p. 
144. Tho more is still used by us in the sense of major, in 
the ride this may be found in p. 122. The word 

the new sense tome ae 
134, 


Among the Verbs we sce make signs, take the field, 
take him to his foot (fight on foot), p. Tae ; this has led 
to “take to his heels.” In p. 131 one knight strikes: his 
trowthe to another ; hence comes “strike a bargain” In 
p. 146 stands yf (give) you joy of, ete.; here the J, which 
should head the sentence, is dropped. In p. 132 comes: 
God sylde you (requite you), a future Shakesperian phrase. 
We sce the new word stompe, which is common to us and 
the Dutch, applied to a mutilated limb. There is the 
Scandinavian verb splatt, p. 141, which Shakespere was 
to make split. As to French words, simple stands for 
Aumilis, in p. 124 ; we know Scott’s gentle and simple, We 
read of the gentyls (like nobles), p. 125; also of a knight's 

armes (heraldic) ; he bare aserre (azure) a: rape at ea 
ie. on are the verbs sonra and a (latrare) ; 
forces (copiz) ; ye parte gode 27. In p. 125 Bee 
the ndjuration, for Goddys peté, which led to our “ for pity’s 
ee A steed is culled “rede as any roone” (roan), p. 
46, 

‘There are the statutes of a Lynne Gild (Earl, im hed 

xt Society), drawn up in 1359; whore esos told fom- 
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esp 9 also boteri (buttery); and have on hande, used 


of monoy. 
iter ata sin treatises of Dan John Gaytrigg 
some other Northern productions seem to belong, 
though tranzeribed fourscore years later 5 they are in 

* wns Pee in prose and verse’ (Early English 
). Many words and phrases, afterwards used 

by Wickliffe, occur in these pieces. The a supplants ¢ in 
true Northern fashion, for we sce the name Barnard ; the 
‘nik steuck out; garnement becomes garment. There are tho 
new substantives dulness, lowliness ; the ness was coming in; 
for the Southern frevecipe here appears as firenes, p. 38, 
en a nde Tam to my chosyne, p. 56. 
is used much like an Adjective; how Iujfande 

Gov) tes 38 In p. 8 we sce an carly instance of 
ul transposition 


}. 
the Verbs we find, have part with, do your office, 
it to yourself; the put is coming forward, for there is, 
im down (crush), put upon him (lay to his charge). 
is a curious idiom of the Past Participle Absolute in 
often afterwards repeated ; he hase kaped pe, and many 
teste (while others are lost). The Participle lykande 
is used to express jucwndus, p. 49; the Yorkshire 
brought this sense into our Bible in the first 
of Daniel. 

new idiom appears in p. 55; the as is now prefixed 
to un Active Participle; it was stylle, as beynge dome (dumb) ; 
the ax tatching was coming in about this time. We now 
prefix as, if, though, and while to Active Participles. The off 

is used to thoroughness ; he suppede it off, p. 93. 
French words we see a communer, cure of 
spice (species), the reverse, chantress, ‘There is 
afterwards to be altered into fiz, and noyous 


bith, 3 7 
Parti tar aod tolbe much favoured by Shakespere. 
‘There are many Northern poems in Horstmann’s “Alten- 
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glische Legenden’ that may be referred to 1360 ; see 
188. The a replaces ¢, as quarele. The ¢ is 
dufal (amatus) and fond (fonned), p. 15s. The o re 


156; lawndress was to como 200 years later. The. 
sh now expresses the sound of ch at the inning of a 
French word ; sheynes (vincula) is in p. 104; I this 
Patek he eet eee itial ch 
into si. The 2 replaces 3, as 2, zowr (ye, your), p. 115; 
this peculiarity lasted for 200 years in. Scotland, and 
may be remarked in the captive Queen Mary's letters, 

Among the new Substant we see a 
godsande (godsend), slaghter man, sekk clathe (sackcloth), men 
of halikirk (churchmen, priests), p. 175. As to the Adjee- 
tives ; fiends will not cease for thin ne thik (for any cause), 
p. 99; these we now transpose. The word wild gets the 
hew sense of stulfus, p. 14; it later, like mice, took the 
further meaning of /asciens. The word good is in full use; 
there is the Vocative gude Sir, p. 38; gude mon is applied to 
a Prince, with reference to his wife, who is called Ais gude 
lady, p. 84. Two adjectives are coupled, I think, for the 
first time in p. 21; a grete Nak dog. A substantive is 
dropped in the phrst, pe wer! ey whey ete p38 As to 

Pronouns, there is the new phrase that I have already re 
marked on, ever (every) thritly, p- 

Among the Verbs we Ai ra gud end, put it to them, 
gif batail, ask a question, take rote, hace chose (choice), it came 
‘oul (was known), have me excused, days were cumen and gas, 

the bord (hence our slang noun spread). The verb 
leave is now used of testators hes was left hym, p. 12. 
‘There was a phrase of 1300, his might is benome; now, men 
are bynomen (benumbed), p. 34, a curious instance of the 
advance of the Passive voice. The verb rise gets the new 
sense of rebell, p. 143. We see by the Verbal noun, in 
57, that the Lite hert (encourage) must have ap 
grave was to write it hearten. There ia the new pr 
fob (decipere), p. 188, whence Shakespere’s fob off. 
old verb roupe (clamare, p. 187) seems to have been 
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| gonfined to the North after 1220 ; it is still in Scotch use, 


halide ine tn fo 
48. There isa curious Double Infinitive in p. 

is worthy fo have schame to tak on him Goddes 
tak represents for taking, Wo still uso the 
seem that; in p. 145 stands a qwone, pat 

*, him thoght, suld seme. The North, unlike the 
"French verbs into Strong verbs, as wot pron, 
San (fined, coazed) ; we see rave for arrived in 


tho first hint of acres in p. 15; two ways 

The predicate is not repeated after tho 

sum wonr ded, and sum ful nere, p. 52. 

after and; how sall I live, and pow 

cae P 178. As to Propositions, there are answer to pam, 

out. of sight, out of minde (insanus), af bi 

Vidling, bon (bound) into Ingland, p. 42. The old wip 

sometimes mean a}; hence we see part with ull (his 

) p. 38; we can now use with in this senso after part 

There is also chaunge his wede wip a beggar, 

Patt Prepositions were now separated from the verbs 

|. ta which they had been prefixed ; the old purhboren becomes 

bare hee him thurgh, p. 135. 

is rostiren (gridiron) akin to the German ; also 
Gircatintes verb glore (glower), and pople (bubble). 

Among: the Romance words are caldron, rosin, case (of 

relics), a hamper, sachel, Iunatike, gaudes (nugw), defame, 

\ — disense (incommodum), pynacle, fawchone, « convers (convert), 

| _preve sele, province. A man mavries a girl to another ‘person, 

12, Tho-word point gots a new sense; prove his poynt 

, p. 26. The Pope is called the chef curate of 

Cristenddome, p. 51; and curate is elsewhere used for parish 

r A oe gives his vice (vote) to another, p. 150. 

is confused for shame, p. 156. The word bill 

ears in p. 161, meaning something written; this old 

Peer still lingora at Eton. The verb ceass now 
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Borat elniaiare toe ‘Thore is the affirmation, J 
warand, made after a statement, p. 104. The foreign 
tot bolore Teatonte roots an enbigh (exit), p14 


to become a favourite in later years. "There 
eurious mongrel blame: p. 141. Diana 
male guise, p. 39; the Latin 
whence these Legends were is 


Jn the same bock sani Tees ee 
date from this time. There is tho curious form izete for 
the old ge-eten (eaten), p. 346. st nse of 


that we pr peren there isto Franch 


| 
sieve: wlan ands hence rare ea | 
start. The ¢ replaces 0, hence welkin ; it is clipped, for the 
old efese becomes evez, our eaves. The é stands for om, for | 
Hampole’s verb worow becomes wori, seork on wey eae 
Kill (occidere) replaces cull. The French dragon is written 
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We now find abof (above) no longer boee or 


As to Consonants the g is thrown out, for the old isgicel is 
"aden ns yase-ikkle (icicle), p. 24, and the old Perfect bisyod as 
Uisied (busied), p. 4; the g is replaced by w, as tow (trahere). 
The name Gawain is altered into Wawsin whenever the 
‘alliteration requires it. The d is turned into g, as in the 
Test letter of the oath digoy, p. 13.. The sound sc now 
Decomes sh, for we see schaterande, p. 66 ; we may now use 
watler and shatter in different senses. What was clsewhere 
is seen as o-newe (anew), p. 3. The J is struck out ; 
tealirian (whence the Scotch tolter) becomes totter; r is 
for the verb falt of 1240 becomes falter. 


to Nod-hound, wod-eraft. We vead of Nue 3eres day, p. 
63; the Christmas season is called pe halidayes, p. 33. The 
clothes is applied to bed-gear, p. 38. ‘The word grome 

is connected with horses, p. 36. Arthur's Table is called a 
80. The French ess is tacked on to a Teutonic 

Toot, a8 (goddess), p. 78. We know the phrase “a 
east of thine office ;” in p. 77 Hest expresses dolus. In p. 
49 we see the word frueluf; in p. 20 certain knots are 
called frwlofes. The word world is coming in to express 
indefinite thought; whethen (whence) in worlde he were, p. 
28; wyth al pe wonder of pe worlds, p. 8. Hampole had 
Five Wittes (senses); in p. 78 a man is 

s, Which last word seems here to stand 

in the ‘Ayenbite.’ There is rock as well a8 

tes stenrocea from the Old English: the 

Celtic. In p. 49 a lady calle herself “a 

thing,” a phrase not yet lost. In p. 51 a sword is 


Adjectives we find crabbed, also the Superla- 

‘tives welcomest and cursedest. Substantives are dropped in 
in hot wld, p. 59, There are phrases like 

Pp. T; now ar we even, p. 52. 

isthe truly Lancashire idiom, hunters of the best, p. 37. 
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The phrase one: bare word had been used a 1240)5 nip see 
we 


Place 

eee as Petrachio's Inca ene hers ‘svoailin (0 
64 wo find he graybes (arrays) me Sir Gavwayn, 
t wanted. The it is becoming prominent, as 
Jenne, p. 34; pat is ho (she), p. 78. Tn the 
4 French idiom is imitated in myn 
the pronoun would not have been used 
pteniayietay In p. 23 comes mo 
“ingle (ont ). We know the 

moro (a) he did;” in p. 49 we 


Among to Vert the old the new sense of 
“make an exchange,” p. 35; water od 
chop, later, boro the two senses of ferire and mulare, In 
p. 49 comes the expression, J am bihalden (bound), whieh 


ae 
ee 
ges 


: 
= 


uh 
ty 


re 
Ht 


#3 
i 
if 
2 
ia Fe 
= 
i; 
25d 


rele (volvo) ; the French rouler had most likely 
ence here. The verb blush in this poem 4 
meaning rubere, but takes a new sense 

the last comes the noun dlusch (look), p. 17 ; 
say “at the first blush.” ‘The common Passive 
pight is changed into pyched, p. 25. The old 
meant nothing but accidere; in p, 71 we first 
phrase “to time a thing.” There is the curious 
haf at pe Penne, p. 78,'a challenge /iocwaci esteem 
the ‘Townley Mysteries.’ Here the Imperative 
stand for the Future, as in the later “fast bind, 
‘There is our common phrase bryng to pe poynt, bend 
to layke (play) enterludes, put prys on, I leve wel 
The old stiked (hwsit) now becomes stek, our stuel, p. 
unusual change, The Infinitive follows other verbs, 


ay 
flit 


ail 





La il 
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Among the en, een octane ne 
en dialall  wltenepabaenymrace = Pent 
display, repayre (ire), corser, unmanerli, wnbar, frenge coy 
Spinny, fautles, conardise, hautesse (suporbia), sever, excellent, 
remord, rescue ; also the Shakesperian bracke (canis). We 
860 a cors (of dishes), p. 4; sujfe is used for material, p. 
19; a helmet is sfoffed within, p. 20. Comaund, in pith 
is written where we should use commend ; ‘one single vowel 
can make a great difference in tho meaning of our words, 


it The old treofold of these now becomes double of these, p. 
16. In p. 37 we hear of male dere (stags). We see kenel, 
preserving the Norman sound ten of canis; the more usual 
chien. In p. 11 a French word is written melly (combat), 
and this form ought to be revived in our own days. 

substantive dainty is made an adjective in p. 40, meaning 
erimius. The adjective chef is coming into fashion, as pe 
chef gate. An old lady is called an awncian (ancient), p. 
30. The colour blue is mentioned in p. 62; it is from the 
Old French Wois (ceruleus), and this sound a hundred years 
later transformed our Teutonic bla or blo (lividus), The verb 
plede, taken irom the law courts, is transferred to common 
life in p. 42, and means sit rogare. In p. 34 require 
is used for rogare, as it still is in Scotland. ‘The words 
patron and soverayn express dominus ; and place stands for 
mansio, p. 13, a8 we still use it; maneres, in p. 30, is used 
for courteous behaviour, 


p. 33; hence our later take pains 

What we call “the manners of society,” appear as pe 
of compaynye, p. 47; hence tho later company manners. 
man may debate with himself, p. 69; but the word usually 
expressed yugnare. Men part (separate from each other), 
p. 79. 

‘The ‘Alliterative Poems in the West Midland Dialect,’ 
edited by Dr. Morris for the Early English Text Society, 
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are found in the same manuscript as the Sir Gawayne. 
belong to Lancashire, and scem to date from 


lingers in the above-named county; we see the 
and the Southern her and hem ; there is uch. 
in or sehwn stands for our shall, and is still 
in the Lancashire schunnot. 

Among the Vowels the « encroaches on the old ea and 

1; we see Caldee (Chaldwa), and flee; (fleece). The old stiorn 
becomes stern. Tho 0 is found instoad of a, as pose (isti) ; 
pro (dolor) replaces prd, p. 92. The w and y may be seen 

her in some words. 

‘The Consonant } is seen in the verb dalter, p. 41, where 
we should use palter or falter. The g is softened into 3, 
in omyzed, one-eyed, p. 41; here too the d is added at 
the end, which is new. So also swogan (sonare) becomes 

sough, p. 96. A French word appears as partryl, 
it made hard at the end; the vowel a 
replaced a French ¢. For fluctus we have the 
three forms sage, iease, and wwe. The r is added to 
the verb wealtian becomes tealfer, our weller. 
‘The s is slipped 3 the Adverb grovelings becomes grotelinge, 
was to be mistaken for a Participle. The 
is is turned into ish or ich at the end of words; 
nee cherisch, anguych. 

Among the Substantives is stobles, the well-known instru- 

of correction, also feberbed ; many sea terms are used 

in describing Jonah’s voyage, crossny (the first instance of 
eross appearing as a compound) among them. We see the 
source of our “further afield,” when the Lord in p. 41 bids 
His servants seck for guests ferre out in pe felde. There 
is the Alliterative, pe wynde & pe weder (procella), p. 51, 
which was to become a favourite phrase. Jonah is said to 
plunge into the whale’s belly hele over hed, p. 100, our pont 
i . 102. We 













old in weryng. In p. 49 we hear of the 
head), The word wench is employed in an hono 
sense in p. 75, very differently from the London usge | 
the year 1390. In p, 47 we find penes, cattle pens. 
Yorkshire corbun of 1290 becomes corby, p. 51, a word 
known in Scotland. In p, 78 stokes and stones bee 
idols. It is remarked, as something curious, that Be n 
called his concubines ladies, p. 78. The word foules ox 
domestic poultry in p. 39. The surlage ( 
of the North now first expresses magus, p. 84. Our Kaan 
hitherto standing for puer or sercus, geta the new meaning 
of nebulo in p. 63; the Sodom rioters are there called h 
knaves. In p, 82 a man is said to be dronkken as the devel. 
Turning to the Adjectives, in p. 94 typped is used for o 
present extreme. We seo skilful, lily-white; pet used 
an abstract noun, as an ugly unhap, p. 64, In this piece 
grayely stands for cito or vert; the word still lives im 
Lancashire as gradely. The new adjective noxty (naugh 
appears in p. 78 In p. 59 smopely stands for easily, j 
as Milton used it. We hear of sluchched clothes in p. 102; 
this comes from slutch or slich, a word for mud; we often 
talk now of slosh and slouching. | 
| 









Tn p. 56 stands bis ones (this once), with no i 1 
before it. Lot boasts of the beauty of his daughters in jp. 
63, none fairer, pas I hit say (though I say it); this is 
soon repeated in Piers Ploughman. We see the new 
Adverb biloghe (below) in p. 41, a very late compouni nd of 
be with an Adjective. The Yorkshire no-lof appears in p. 
71. In p. 58 a city is said to be distant, no mylez mo pen 
fioeyne, not more than two miles; Orrmin had het 
used mwre for longer. In p. 93 comes “fo have pe sters” 
(worse). When the excitement at Sodom is described, it 
is said that the borough was al up; a new sense con- 
ferred upon the up. Abraham, moreover, was tp in the 


of keep, p. 45; he kepes no better ; in the next page comes 
the phrase to keep to a thing. In p. 39 0 man is said 
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into a preposition, adoun pe depe; in the year 1250 of 
would have come before the Article, We see the source 
of our “putting up with hardship” in p. 104, where we 
hear of God's longe abydyng wyth lur (loss); conéra was one 
of the meanings of this Preposition. We say, “by virtue 
of ruth;” but in p. 100 this appears as pers (through) 
tertu of rauthe. There is our common on fole. 

Among the Interjections we see 0, 0 repeated at the 
beginning of a sentence in p. 63, where Lot remonstrates 
with the Sodom rioters. In p. 97 Jonah is asked by his 
shipmates, * What pe devel hats pou don?” 

‘There is the Celtic gown. 

The words akin to the Dutch and German, now first 
found on our shores, aro clem (well known in Lancashire 
strikes), slobber. In Dutch, laager (lower) stands for sinie 
ter; in this piece we find laddebord, our larboand, p. 9b. 
There is sical; (vorago), our sicallous. 

‘The Scandinavian words are danep, smoulder, smmé pe 
bluster, gills (fauces), hurry, skyg (shy, scrupulous), 
(vulnus), frill (volvere), fetlle (providere), lomerande (lumber- 
ing), bale (of goods), dracken. Russe (apex), p. 51, reminds 
us of Dunmail’s Raise in the Lake Country. The 
Scandinavian }jokka (ferire), differing from the Old English 
paccian (palpare), gives birth to }ucces, our thwacks, p. 101. 
The Danish odd bears two meanings in this piece; In p 
50 we hear that Noah was six hundred years old “& 
none odde 3eres;” in p. 65 Lot is told that he shall be saved 
oddely pyn one—that is, “exceptionally and thyself alone,” 
When we now use odd as an adjective, it is usually in a 
sneering sense ; in this poem odd denotes something nobly 
above the common. There is the Swedish rakel (hasty), to 
be written rake-hell in more modern times. We see the 
Danish frine (ire), which Scott usod as a slang term, “trine 
to the nubbing-cheat.” The verb Jolirande is used in p. 
105 to describe Jonah lolling in his bower; this, like our 
loiter, seems to come from the Scandinavian Jotra (go lazily). 
‘There are also here two words still in Seotch use, loof and 
scamble, 

Among the French words in the poem are steely, frok, 





| 
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capstan, goblet, the bases, daub, donjoun, to fowler, to fester, 
Lace ae abyme, is orange, express, sonet (an instra- 
» fo portray, to bib, to glene, soile 
, festival, statue, ‘pe (burly burly), destiny, plyant, 
(belity), lege peses0); sewer (dapifer), alarom, clurriote, 

to devine, a divine, a devinor, 





; this marks the addition of Sotons to 

‘the old meaning of the word, foolish, wanton, Comfort, as 

pole, exchanges the idea of strength for that of 

. 91, where chastity is said to be God's eom- 

is used for honowrnble in p. 42; honestly 

; hence the Northern greeting, “honest man a The 

ive bay is used in its architectural sense in p. 79. 

endings and prefixes are added to French roots, as 

ful, wnkonest, merciless, logging. English and French 

stand side by side in the phrase (p. 101), be gotes of 

(miswritten guferes). In p. 97 men are herzed out 

verb comes from the French harier, not 

hergian, though there is a confusion be- 

the two. In p. 103 we seo the home-born verb 

and in p. 78 the kindred French assemble. Belshaz- 

» in p. 89, is to be deprived; here no noun follows. 
Uy 


fee 


pleasure 
Sort, 


HR 


moyds (disappears) in p. 84; hence the common 

Tn p. 75 comes chaundeler (our chandelier), and 

lines farther on stands the old condelestik. In p. 73 

in Jernzalem are so shut up that they can 

no goods; the chief object of plundering inroads 

6 fodder or forage. We now confine coast to the sea- 

‘but in p. 65, as later in our Bible, it might be applied 

The word port had hitherto been used in 

+ it now goes back to its rightful sense of 

p. 94. The French defend becomes “fend off" in 

73, and this is still in use. A bower has gracious leaves, 
¥ 


ae LEE: 
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p. 105, thus expressing the Latin grafus. In p. 52 Noah 
receives the returning dove nayily (neatly, severity 
p. 78 a man is avised (minded) to dos 
keep this French word to translate moneré. elshazy 
asks the meaning of pe fyate (text) of the writing on 
wall, p. 86. In p. 73 stands the line, 

“ He used abominaciones of idolatrye.”” 


‘This specimen shows the inroad of French that was gi 
on all through this century. The phrase @ éraverce 
in p. 81, leading to our later across. 
To Lancashire belong two Romances, printed by 
Robson (Camden Society}—the Anturs of Tirthoe and 
Amadace ; they seem to have been composed about 136! 
We may remark a change in vowels ; a érothe is pli 
in p. 17, not the old trowth; thus the word hecame tt 
pronged, and our frolh and éruth express different shades 0 
meaning. The word delicious is here cut down to licious, 
and this is also written /weius (Iuscious), p. 17, The con 
fusion between w and v continues ; povrelée is written Pam 
p. 40, as in the ‘Ayenbite ;’ the Scotch poortith, 

The Northern wedselte (mortgage) appears in p. 26. 
‘The origin of our Aairbreadth crops up in p. 21 ; him fabhet 
no more to be slayne, butte the brede of hore, Our furst inne 
the fild stands in p. 43; it refers to a tournament. We 
see the phrase mylke quyte, 

Among the Verbs are deave, p. 11, which has now 
become transitive. In p. 38 we hear of a gentilman borne, 
and in p. 16 of a man fre born; it is curious that the — | 
Adjective should stand before the Participle. In the latter 
page comes the verb match, bearing the sense of fo 
We find the legal fo hare and to hold, p. 24; putle ung 
servants ; be of gud chere, The verb swrek (wreck) pees 
in p. 44. There is a curious confusion between the Active 
Participle and the Verbal Noun in p. 15; on hereand hom 
alle, in the hearing of them all. We have already seen one 
of the best ; we now, p. 26, find bischoppus of the beste. 

There is a word akin to the Dutch—delle (vallis). 

The Scandinavian gives uz nazty, our nasty, p. 7. 
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Among the French words are spiritualté, session, revenge, 
dlippus (eclipse), somelour (sumpter), wage, the Northern 
form of our Noun wages. The word spirit is ent down to 
sprele, p. 5, Shakespere's sprite; the word gost is found in 
the samo page. Instead of the thousand thousand of the 
Old English the word milivn appears in p. 9. The form 
soget has been seen already ; wo now find subiecte, p. 12, an 
imitation of the Latin form. The French vorb broder 
appears as brewder, p. 16; it was long afterwards confused 


17 aondart stands for a taper of very large size ; hence 
our standard trees, In p. 30 a man thinks he has 
jis dede (caught his death). In p. 20 a horse bears 

name of Greselle, our Griszel ; this is something like 


In p. 21 stuffs stands for equipment ; this led 
sense of furniture. In p. 25 comes the verb doue 
and in p. 55 is the Alliterative J dar savely say. 
names of the different pieces of armour may 

14 

“i already examined two Versions of the ‘Cursor 
we now come to a later version (the Fairfax), 
in Lancashire about 1360 (Karly English Text 
I give a few reasons, which incline me to set 
date of this version not earlier than the year specified. 
the phrase fouchant synne (de peccato), p. 1494, 
in ‘William of Palerne ;' there is a new phrase 
i's: & priest ought to be knawande (a knowing 
sald tinted undo is used for perdere, as in the Lanca- 
Poems of this date. There are Chaucer's 
— egment (incitatio) and the foul fiend. ‘The 
old word aght (opes) is altered into gode, p. 1542; it was 
‘soon to disappear altogether. The old gum (homo) is turned 
into grome, p. 1010. Politeness is making progress; the 
thow of the older Version is now altered into ye, when a lady 

is addressed, p. 256. 
‘There are many tokens of Lancashire speech, such as 
ho (illa), the verb breed with no Accusative following, and 


r 
sit 


a 


PERE 
ee 








ELEPETES 
a 


PB 
his 


Fl 


mere (more into the background), a most curious develop- 
ment of the old « bak 

The ire version, tl 
after the oldest Yorkshire version, is sometimes more faith- 
fal to what the original must have been, as in p 1491, 
where true Shrift is said to be, wreiande, fomsome, 
dolefost ; in the earliest version the two first are 

pores stla se ond ferenee 

‘ can here mark the rapid disappearance of old words 

between 1290 and 1360. 
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1290, 1360, 

samen to gedder. 

trike cuntres, 

were diverse. 

quakinwise on quat: wise, 

on piakin wis con suche wise 
anly. 

noynt (anoint). 

mekenos, 

if pou be. 

he amendis 

he bocomes. 


geste xorou, 
be him an he bé his ane (by himself), 
suernes elanth. 
0 envy. 

o joy: 
tinsel (loss) tynin, 
quilum sum-time. 


In p, 1521 suernes (ignavia) is so utterly mistaken as 


to be written squering (swearing), Words like brizel, tor, 
germim, and others had become so obsolete that there is no 
attempt to give any synonym. In p. 1414 Johan had been 
made to rime with meidan; the Lancashire transcriber 
changes the proper name into John. 

As to Romance words, two forms of one verb, cark 
and charge are both found; we hear of a heart being out of 
stale, p. 1384, where we should now talk of condition, We 
read of Zagh Conown (canon law), in p. 1490, 

I may here insert the Southern Version of the ‘Cursor 
Mundi,’ which scems to have been made about this time, 
since it has the new touchynge pe apostlis in the sense of de, 
p21. It may have been compiled near Warwickshire, for 
we see joresones, p. 681; we have the Midland nor for ne 
in p. 205. There is now @ day (the old idages), p. 187 ; 
nwo a dayes is found in the Salopian ‘Piers Ploughman. 
The decay of old Teutonic words in the South, as dis- 
tinguished from the North, is here most obvious; this 
pee may be remarked from 1290 down to tho last 

ballad published in our time, 

There give a few words, common to most of the Northern 
Versions of this piece, that have been struck ont of this 
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eeosas version, something quite different being substi- 
ti \— 

doght (valuit), late (vultus), ditt (clandere), bird (decet), 
men o wale (delecti), wra (angulus), wonges (gens), gett (cus- 
todire), slop (vestigium), barnteme (proles), to spa (predi- 
cere), p. 1088 ; loveword (laus), gisel (hostage), graid (paratns) 
Sernet (comitatus), thainkede (servitium), smore (guffocare), 
Nous (rugosus), yark (facere), wmgang (cirenit), choslinges 
(electi). 





Northorn Version, Southern Version. 
demster domes man. 
most we muffer mut we suffer, 
doghtyhedo nobel-hede, 
fra popon fro pat tyme. 
alkin blis al maner blis. 
delve it bury hit. 
Po oncall of his nam Pe calling on his name. 
to ee to ask. 
suit sone. 
farli fair wondir faire. 
mister node, 
wat pou wostou, 
ghtel penke. 
threp chiding. 
feires til us fallep us, 
half feirp of eln foure ellen & an halfe. 
overman hy man. 
pair waites 
forfarlid 
titter souner. 
mistrow misbileve. 
wmbilaid aboute bileide, 
stecklo dore, 
ay has it ever hap it, 
ferror farper. 
hals him toke him aboute pe necke. 
pis ike man pis same mon. 
mai fall hit may be. 
bihoved paim shulde pel. 
to grape to grope. 
to carp to speke. 


In this Southern Version we see the long-lived Salopian 
se (quisque); the Northern pair (illorum), er, fell, and 
mekil are altered into her, ben, truly, and mychel. We see 

the Participial form weldonde (wielding), p. 251. The 
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Southern i-browght, p, 121, is peculiar to this Version. The 
Northern fell (mons) was not understood, and was turned 
into fed, p. 171. The Northern Jevening (fulmen) is made 
leiting, our lightening ; the old form had been leit, The 
Northern stand aw ia changed into stonde in awe. The word 
sok takes a new meaning in p. 533, meaning domus (family). 
This Version sometimes evidently gives the best reading of 
the original manuscript, as in line 4317. 

‘There is no want of English poems between 1300 and 
1360, but there is evidently a want of some Standard, auch 
as there had been down to 1120. A few grent mon were now 
at last ready to come forward, and to stamp their impress 
upon the New English tongue. ‘The sketch, already given 
by Robert of Brunne, was now to be filled up and to be 
made permanent, though a few of his Northern peculiarities 
were to be swept away. 





CHAPTER IL 
CHAUCERIAN ENGLISH. 
1362-1474, 


Brrore eae upon the new style of English spoken it 
d soon to become a model torial bi 


‘Thus, in our own day, 
aching on its Northern 
Low German, in ite t 


‘Havelok’ and the ‘ Harrowing of Tell! In the ‘Horn,’ a 
Southern work, we find the Present Plural en of the ig 
land yerb replacing the older Plural in ¢th. In the 
ander’ (perhaps a Warwickshire work) the Midland J, 
and ton encroach upon the true Southern ich, heo, 
beoth, Even in Kent we find marks of change: in 
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sermons of 1290 the contracted forms Jord and made are 

seen instead of Joverd and maked. Already wid (cum) was 
SeaLiegpayito: ha Norchern. wk ‘This was the state of 
things when the ‘Handlyng Synne' was given to England 
soon after 1303; it was believed, though wrongly, to be 
the translation of a work of the great Bishop Robert's, and 
it seems to have become the great pattern; from it many 
a friar and parson all over England must have borrowed 
the weapons wherewith the Seven Deadly Sins (these 
play « great part in English song) might be assailed. We 
have seen another work of Robert Manning's, ‘Medy- 


The easter of these works of the Lincolnshire bard 

cota the influence of the East Midland further 

further. Manning heralded the changes in English, 

by his large proportion of French words and by his 

4mall proportion of those Teutonic words that were sooner 
or Tater to drop. 

‘The following examples will show how the best English 
of our day follows the East Midland, and eschews the 
Southern speech that prevailed in London about the year 

1300. A is what Manning would have written ; B is what 
was apoken at London in Manning's time. 
‘A, But sho and thet aro fyled with synnes, and so I have sayd to 
that Jandy ilk day; answer, men, is hyt nat 50? 
Ge Ac heo and hi beoth ifuled mid sunnen, and so ialaphe iseld to 
thilke levedy uehe day ; answercth, men, nix it nought #0? 


‘The last sentence is compiled mainly from the works of 


Robert of Gloucester could say in 1300 that England 
was the only country that held not to her own speech, her 
“high men” being foreigners." This reproach wag taken 

1 

Bobert, might havo found the same phenomenon in parts of 


nee Fes iquivtad| hte werdaat pepo 4780 








. 
2 | 


)p. 192: 

Fad 
pl Seo 
and 


ota * 


: 


After 1420 no purely 
was produced for 440 years. 
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tries his hand upon the Somersetshire tongue; and it also 

in one of the best of the Reformation ballads to be 
found in tale collection. But Mr. Barnes in our 
own day was the first to teach England how much pith and 
sweetness still lingered in the long-neglected homely 
tongue of Dorset ; it seems more akin to Middle English 
than to New English.t 

A few improvemonts, not as yet brought from the North, 
were still wanting; but about 1360 our land had a 
Standard tongue of her own, welcome alike in the Palace 
and in the cottage. King Edward the Third, not long 
after Cressy, lent his countenance to the mother-tongue of 
his trusty billmen and bowmen. He in 1349 had his 
shield and surcoat embroidered with his own motto, on 
this wise :— oe 

By Reka ten thy man.” 

His doublet bore another English device: “it is as it is."* 
‘Trevisa says that before the great Plague of 1349 high and 
low alike were bent on learning French ; it was a common 
custom: “but sith it is somedele chaunged.” In 1362, a 
great date indeed, English was made the language of the 
Law-courts ; and this English was neither that of Hampole 
to the North of the Humber, nor that of Herebert to the 
South of the Thames. Our old freedom and our old apeech 
had been alike laid in the dust by the great blow of 1066: 
the former had arisen once more in 1215 and had been 
thriving amain ever since; the latter was now at last 
enjoying her own again. 

We may look upon Chaucer's English as the speech 
spoken at Court in the latter days of King Edward TT. ; 
high nnd low alike now prided themselves upon being 
Englishmen, and held in scorn all men of outlandish birth, 
‘The earlier and brighter days of King Harold seemed to 
have come back again; Hastings had been avenged at 


+ We there see the trae old Wessex sound of a, 

* Warton gives the ‘ Wardrobe Account,’ in Latin, with Edvant's 
directions for his devices —* History of English Poetry,’ ii, $2. 
(Edition of 1840.) 
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Oressy, and our islanders found none to match them in. 
fight, whether the field might lie in France, in Spain, or 
Italy. King Edward was happy in his knights, and 

also in the men whom he could employ in civil business, 
men like Wickliffe and Chaucer. 

Not only the Court but a University was now ing 
its sanction to the speech of the common folk, In 13! 
William of Nassington laid a translation into English rimes 
before the learned men of Cambridge. The Chancellor 
and the whole of the University spent four days over the 
work ; on the fifth day they pronounced it to be free from 
heresy and to be grounded on the best authority, Had 
any errors been found in it, the Wook would have been 
burnt at once.t For the last thirty years there had been 
a great stirring up of the English mind; many works on 
religion had been put forth both in the North and the 
West, as may be seen in the Preface to Wickliffe's Bible, 
edited not many years since. 

The middle of the Fourteenth Century was the time 
when English, as it were, made a fresh start, and was 
prized by high and low alike. I take what follows from 
an old Lollard work, put forth about 1450, and printed 
eighty yoars later, when the term Lollard was bei 
swallowed up by the term Lutheran: “Sir William 
Thorisby archebishop of Yorke * did do draw a treatyse in 
englishe by a worshipfull clercke whose name was Gatryke, 
in the whiche were conteyned the articles of beleve, the 
seven dedly synnes, the seven workes of mercy, the X com- 
maundmentes. And sent them in small pagines to the 
eommyn people to learne it and to knowe it, of which yet 
many acopye be in england... . Also it is knowen to 
many men in ye tyme of King Richerd ye I. yat into a 
parlement was put a bible (Wild) by the assent of TI arch- 
bisshops and of the clergy to adnulle the bible that tyme 
translated into Englishe with other Englishe bookes of the 
exposicion off the gospells ; whiche when it was harde and 
seyn of lordes and of the comones, the duke of Lancaster 


4 “Thornton Romances’ (Camden Sovisty), p. xx. 
* This Prelate, in 1361, began the choir of York Minster, 
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Jhon answered thereto ryght sharpely, sayenge this sen- 
tence: We will not be refuse of all other nacions; for 
sythen they have Goddes law whiche is the lawe of oure 
belefe in there owne langage, we will have oures in Englishe 
whosoever say naye. And this ho affermyd with a great 
othe, Also Thomas Arundell Archebishoppe of Canter- 
bury sayde in s sermon at Westmester at the buryenge of 
Quene Anne, that it waz more joye of here than of any 
woman that ever he knewe. For she an alien borne hadde 


hat they were good and trewe.”! Here we see 

lish had kept its ground in the Palace; an intru- 
osha would have seemed strange, I suspect, to 
ward the Second, the grandfather of stout Duke John, 

Not long after the Duke’s death, an inscription in English 


was graven upon the brass set up in Higham Ferrars 
church to the memory of Archbishop Chicheley's brother. 
Tn 1362, or soon afterwards, two renowned English 
posts must have been at work—Chaucer in London ; the 
author of ‘Piers Ploaghman’ not far from the Severn. 
‘They both went on writing for nearly forty years. Of the 


in Tegal documents and religious tracts, but even in 
pray ers, Royal proclamations, and Parliamentary 
; Henry V., a truly national King, gave a great 


re] 
we still use. It is true that English poetry all 
it in the fifty years after Lydgate’s time, remind- 
* Arber's Reprint of *Rede me and be nott wrothe,” 176. In 


Pound a Fifteenth Contury pun: the indoying of the 
be called “all amiss,” rather than “alm 
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ing us of the ninety years that followed the Norman Con- 
quest; but at the same moment our prose made a sudden 
start, and became a most forcible weapon in the hands of 
Pocock, Fortescue, and Mallory. Provincial forms, at least 
to the South of Trent, were now retiring more and more 
from the public gaze ; at Inst Caxton and his printing press 
were about to give a complete victory to the Standard 
English, spoken at London in 1474; this press was also to 
arreat the decay of our old Teutonic words, a deeay which, 
since 1290, had been most slow and gradual. 

The Old English Drama may well stand at the head 
of the English works dealt with in this Chapter. The 
Mysteries, of which mention had already been made in the 
‘Handlyng Synne,’ now come before us, The earliest of the 
York Plays may date from about thia time, though the 
manuscript containing them is due to a later period.! So 
popular were these Mysteries, that they were performed 
every year at York down to 1579; they seem to have been 
dropped, just when theatres began to flourish at London, 
Some of these works date from about 1860; others seem 
to be about forty years later; these last I shall analyse 
further on. The Northern writer uses same for the 
Southern togeder, p. 107. The de is clipped, when “get a 
bairn” replaces beget, p. 104. The & replaces p; the old 

| clappe (strepitus), appears as women's clakke, p. 344, The 
i Northern addition of th is seen in bountith, p. 122; hence 
the Scotch poortith. There are the new Substantives, horne 
spone, skelp (ictus); there is the rare fordele (commodum), 
used afterwards by Gresham and Heywood. In p, 109 
woman kynde expresses mulieres, just as the word is used by 
Scott's Antiquary. A babe is called a mylyng, p. 141, a 
new application of the term mite, A woman is addressed 
as my love, p. 424, a new phrase. We hear of cursedness, 
1 These have}been well edited by Miss Toulmin Smith (Clarendon 
Presi), and are printed from the Ashburnham Manuscript. 
appeared in July 1885, just in time to be insorted here. 

2 In distinguishing the dates of the Mysteries I have been guided 
chiefly by tho proportion of French words uaed ; the wonl doudles occurs 
i later, but not in the earlier, Mystories, ‘The system of rimes 

very diferent, 
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; the Americans, who retain so many Yorkshire 

still talk of cussedness In p. 513 stands for-poght 

); we have changed the sense of this. As to 

@ Adjectives, the old pratig had meant astutus, it now gets 
our later sense of the word; a boy is likely to turn out a 
praty (Gne) soayne, p. 170. The word dowty (bonus) begins 
toslide into fortis ; knights are dowty in dais, p. 404. We 
read of high and lowe (all men); no man is the wiser (knows 
A secret) easels. As to Pronouns, a child was owres tio, 
ing to us two); men are none of his, p. 503 

‘not his friends) we hear of pe aelee and pe same (the later 
selfeame), p. 512. The many is inserted needlessly ; “why 
that tree any more than others?” p. 23; itis the same with 
ever; “what over can this be 1” p. 188; this last perhaps led 
to the new form for whatsoever. The one refers to a previous 
noun; “if you have no sword, buy one," p. 238, The old 


althir ‘mast is used, p. 110, where Gower was soon to use 
most of all, Among the Verbs are look him in the face, lie 
in store, Joseph makes a frippe into Egypt, p. 142; the 


corruption; in p. 501 something is 
a form that would have startled an earlier 


years longer; the verb fo-ryf (rive asunder), p. 107, 
atands quite by itself, On the other hand, the North was 


In p. 512 stands “your help to them was 

” (ready, familiar); hence, a man is now said 
home in certain pursuits, There is the Inter- 
/ p. 119; which is suggested as an old form 
There are the Scandinavian words dastard and 
Among the French words are dewly, rivet, 

is (news), seeges (chairs), oblissh (oblige). A 
called a bad bargayne, p. 103; here there is 
trade. In carpentering mesures ave taken, p. 








1400. I give a specimen of the earlier rimes— 


“Tn Iolo woillak pau lode pe, 
Laffo hir ni rbid po, 
pad ayn er 
AT Se Goudit sane of heres (pe 110) 
In the statutes of a Lynne Gild of 1368 we 
official called the belleman, p. 65; also, see 
we usually strike out the i, "There is 
new m of mendacium ; hitherto i ae meant 
of mind. ere are the Norfolk pollens gene 
Tn 1371 were drawn up certain 
masons at work upon York Minster." We here Bg 
Elennes, where day is dvopped. The Celtic cloek (¢ 
appears for the first time im English ; it was to 
the French oriloge ; noon is smitten by the clocks ; 
replace smite by strike. We read of dyner tyme, of af 
building for masons, a famous word in our day ; also 
close of the cathedral. - 
The poem on Sir Degrevant (‘Thornton Ro: 
Camden Society) seems to belong to 1370, or 80; 
Northern, but has the Lancashire fo (illa) ; and thers: 
whom (hu-ome) for domus, which still prevaila in 
county; also the new Celtic word gown, The x 
sometimes been altered by the transcriber, as mora 
‘morm, p. Hae ; fas into foas, p. 250. 


The a is cli for wo find fray (pugna) ii | 
affray, p. 248 ; are the two forms froth and frousth | 


4 Britton’s ‘Cathedrals,’ York, p. 80. 
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nua); we now make a difference between them. The L is 
added, for the the verb fuss becomes fousel (Scott's towsle), p. 
239. The old word nooke is applied to the corner of a letter, 
p. 184. ae hero overthrows many knights i in a tourna- 
ment, and brings their horses, as prizes, fo stake, p. 223 ; 
can this be the source of our winning the wakes?’ A man 
makes a remark one (in) his play, p. 248; here the noun 
to action, but to speech; it would have been 

his game. A now Adjective is compounded in p, 

245, 4 Andeglles swerde, something like the old toy-eged 


). 
As to Vorbs, the old phrase ic hit com had been 
altered in the ‘Cursor Mundi’ to pat ilk es J, and now be- 
comes Ayt ys J, p. 207; Chaucer still has the old form. 
‘There are the phrases make delay, set heart on. We have 
two new sporting terms, fo drow rivers, p. 182, and to hunt 
forests, p. 184; that is, the game that is inthem. The old 
how % ever now undergoes a change; how ever that hyt be 
stands in p. 213. There are new constructions of for ; as, 
fourty for one, p. 208, « phrase also used by Barbour at this 
time; we should now alter the for into to. In p. 218 
stands a gift for a kyng; here some adjective like meet is 
before the preposition. The foreign afraid is now 
followed by of, like the native afeard ; afreyd of the knight, 
p. 188. The fashionable oath of this time is hinted at in 
io where a man is described as swearing by bones and 
We see Chaucer's Celtic word enop (applied to 
erystal), whence our knob was to come. Among the new 
French words are hart of gres, bagge (badge), hannevet, servi- 
tor, soalmuse (shawms), knight erraunt. In p. 183 we read 
of a knight's place, that is, domain or manor; also of his 
Tn p. 192 chase is used for silea. The old wild 
deor now makes way for wyld best, p. 197 ; here stags are 
meant. The word freyn gains the new meaning of comitatus, 
p 224. In p. 228 a knight is described as dressé; this 
here refer either to his fine horse or to his fine clothes 
Tn p. 189 we read of lords of honore, leading to our “man 
of honour” and “maid of honour.” Tn p. 205 comes the 
favourite ballad phrase, ‘ Zhesw save thee and see!” 
vou. 1. 


G 

















{Wa neo the: word ie (aisle f= chautat) item 
of 1870 quoted in Dr. M 


beqge, “ veady to beg,” or “forced to beg,” for there 
here a confusion between the Scandinavian twa (p 
and the English bound (couctus). In p. 122 stands 
best of eny ping (of all); Chaucer has dike | 
The verb sit governs an Accusative ; sekenesse sillep 
129, hence the later “sit a horse.” We 200 cast acountes, 


(lectern), countwres round (counters) 
be cours of kynde (nature), p. 119; hence comes our 
course, 
The ‘ Romance of the Emperor Octavian ' (Perey Soci 
may date from about 1370. It has the very old 
heere (exercitus), elsewhere obsolete ; it was compiled ; 
North, as we see the forms lowse (solvere), wepande, y 
put til dethe, thro (acer). The poem has been trar 
by a Southern writer, who has changed geste into 
into londe, reame into realme, p. 18; 
into wodur, p. 13. He was evident 


semblyd, but prefixed in avengyd ; the French 
the usual English change and becomes Jewte, The s i 
gehen tll tier pls ps yeh The 
old verbs menan (significare) and myntan 

here confused, as in Chaucer ; wit Are 
hiyt ‘mente. ‘The } replaces @ in thehur, our thither, 
The phrase man child now starts to life again after a lo 
sleep; we also hear of no childys play, p. 35. We sea’ 
source of our bowsprit in p. 18, where the sailors. | 
an oar or a aprylt (a projecting piece of wood), 

teas lnc Erwllog oe moka Solgtaga 








_ = | 
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the earls and barons are said to be olde and swelle (elati). 
Tn p. 49 one side is said to be the betfur in the fight, a new 
sense of the adjective, like our “who is the best man,” 
The Indefinite Ayt or if again appears ; hyt ‘was wore nyglt, 
p12 In p. 45 a question is put as to tho rank of a 
champion ; the answer is nodur lease nor more than yf hyt my- 
‘selfe tore (were), meaning that the champion was tyself, 
Among the Verbs are the phrases, find her way, come of elde 
(age). ‘The old bid now gains the sense of invitare ; thethur 
eax he bee, p. 8 We seo the new French words /yenas 
(lioness), foryns, xeabard, A burgess is called “ Clement the 
edayn” (villain), p. 21, where the word keeps its old sense, 
To p. 5 Rome is said to be wrong-heyred (ruled by the wrong 
heir), a remarkable instance of turning a noun into a Past 
Participle, In p. 34 two men fight till one becomes maystyr ; 
the sense of wincere was coming into this word. A man 
refers to a horse in p. 54, and says, to the emperour therwith 
yy weylle present ym ; here a new idiom appears, which the 
transcriber plainly did not understand. 

The Romance of ‘Torrent of Portugal,’ edited by Mr. 
Halliwell, seems to have been compiled about 1370; it has 
much in common with the Lancashire poems, and is full of 
Northern words, such as to Dyrl wine, mornyng, aye where 
{ubique), gar, she mon (must). But it seems to have been 
transcribed in the next Century, perhaps in Salop or farther 
to the South; there are forme like litulle and woundus 
(wounds). The ane (unua), in p. 69, has been elsewhere 
altered into won ; there is also whome (home), p. 32. The 
Times give a clue to the true old readings; thus the gas 
and fis in p. 5 have been changed into goos and takylhe, 
much to the loss of harmony ; rwrel and saule become trovel 
and sole. The old herberwe becomes harburrow (harbour), p. 
12; the r is strack out, for forester appears as foster, whence 
comes a well-known proper name. ‘The » is inserted, for 
‘the foreign Porfugal is seen as Portingale, a form that long 

in England. As to tho Substantives, the word 
knote stands, as in Lancashire, not for puer or sereus, but 
for uebulo; it is here applied to a savage giant, p. 6, and 
this sense of the word appears again in the last edition of 
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‘Piers Plowman’ put forth by the aged author; see Skeat's _ 
edition, p. 169. The term ward had hitherto stood for 
custas and custodia ; but now, by an odd freak of 
it expresses the opposite, pupillus, p. 57. In p, 104 a 
knight’s lance is called a tymber, Among the Adjectives, — 
ble loses its old meaning lividus and expresses corruleus, being 
confounded with the French divie, later dew; axnre Hay 
ocours in p. 95. We have now dropped the Northern 
manfulle, found in p, 7, except for adverbs, and we have 
stuck to the Southern manly. We find hys syuyerys they 
mornyd, p. 5; this insertion of they ia something un 
‘Two Strong Verbs are weakened, for we see swellyd amid 
help, We come upon if s0 be that, to unbrydel, lay aborat hint, 
win erthe (ground) on hym, p. 28; inough to lyve wppon 
Somothing like Manning's idiom, which substituted the 
Infinitive for a causal sentence, is now repeated; what 
ellythe you for to flee? pp. 41; who made thee so bold here to 
dwelle? p. 8; we know our I made bold to, ete., where a me 
is dropped. ‘There is plainly a translation of fais tu in p. 
86 ; what makist thou (here 1). A new Adverb is coined by — 
adding ward to a Preposition, “ 
years and onward on the third,” p. 92; we should say “well 
on in the third.” In p. 44 a giant’s eye is ote. We find 
the Adjective handsom, p. 55, which here means handy, com 
venient ; it is akin to a Dutch word ; the old sense remains 
in the phrase in our later writers, “bring us off handsomely.” 
There is the Scandinavian gale (aura); the word in its own 
country meant rabidus. The French words are plate (of 
armour), force (in the sense of exercitus), p. 89; pile (a 
building). In p. 13 stands I wole be thy warrant that, ete. 
The word poyntes is used in a now sense in p. 77, the poyntes 
of children, that is, their beauties of person; we talk of 
“the points of a woman.” 
The Romance of Richard Coer de Lion (Weber's edition) 
seems to date from about 1370, and may be due to Salop; 
there is a mixture of Northern and Southern forms Thus 
in one line, p. 54, stands beth in pes, lystenes my tale. There 
are gar, mekil, arn, prickande » on the other hand, we find 
fuyr. There ia the Celtic pouke, and the Salopian kendély, 
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merye, and dente (ictus) ; this last was to oust dunt, and to 
peceecite dint, There is a new idiom that reminds ux 

Piers Ploughman, armys of his owen, p. 177. 

‘There is s tendency to contract ; gpirit and heron appear 
aa apryte and hen ; the form to-morrow, just a3 we spell it, 
is in p. 92. Orrmin’s bulaze now becomes pollar, The old 
guned is softened into yened (yawned); and foh is written 
tough. ‘The de is clipped at the beginning, for the Glou- 
cestershire word defeusable appears as fensable (our Fencibles), 
‘The well-known name /atymer (interpreter), which had be- 
fore been written Jatiner (from the Latin), stands in p. 97, 

ing the interchange of mand ». The Verb win forms 
its Past Participle in won, not in wunnen, p. 74. The words 
ontemeste and uttermeste are both found in p. 115; here the 
y is inserted, as we saw before in shrill and anerli. 

Among the Substantives we find the naval terms (op- 
rnsile and foreship ; in p. 99 is the sailor's cry, hevelow und 
rumbeloo* ‘The French erd is tacked on to a Teutonic root, 
to compound feylard (caudatus), p. 31; a favourite joke 

Englishmen in those days ; it lasted for 200 years. 
A new noun is formed from brew, p, 121; the brouwys so 
well known in Scotland. In p. 175 the Adjective herteles, 
being coupled with flint, shows that Heart might now bear 
the sense of 

Layamon had long before employed the phrase many a 
man ; this is now carried further, for in p. 194 stands manye 
vas the man that come, We saw in Layamon’s Second 
Text the new phrase, nolhing of his; this usage also is 
extended in p. 158; non off thy golde. The phrase two so 
fele (twice a8 many) occurs both in p. 122 and in p. 251; it 
oh] continuation of a very old English idiom, as, six swa 


the Verbs we hear of every freeholdande, p. 51; 
poe iciple stands fora noun. The old verb fremien, 
had been used before of abstract things, as freme (perform) 
his wille in the ‘Havelok ;’ it is now applied to physical 
‘objects, as frame te tree-castel, p. 73, and it becomes a 

r 
ne We seem to have dropped the 1 trow the ft word; Kingey, in 
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synonym for fabricate, To fall on stands for assail, p. 213. 
The French ereoice, erovche, had long before given birth to a 
verb for cruce signare; this is imitated in p. 84 by the 
Teelandic form kross; he is crossed a pilgrim, The hente 
herte of Gloucester becomes take herte, p. 225, In p. 52 
stands fond he no man hym to myssay; here the adjective 
ready is dropped after man. There are phrased such ax 
hangyd be he that, ete., wente to grounde, grind his teeth, mabe 
play (thorough) werk of, p. 141 ; lay a deff ear to, wind up a 
brig (bridge), make it al sure, not sicker. ‘The verb at 
imitates verbs like come, for in p. 123 stands fhe smme tous 
welte. 

Among the Adverbs we find ones more, p. 193 3 fro 
ferre, p. 142. The other form of the old sue is also ex- 
tended in use; we read in p. 253 that fifteen hundred bare 
wine and als manye (bare) bread. 

As to the Prepositions, in stands after arrirg, and not 
the more usual at; aryve in Normandye, p, 254. This | 
in has supplanted the old on, he bad hem gon im Goides | 
name, p. 196. The King can buy fowls, seythyr for lor, 
neythyr for eye (awe), p. 59; we now usually contrast lore 
and money. Our hand-to-hand fighting is foreshadowed in 
p. 173; hand be hand to geve bekyr. 

The Interjection what now! stands in p. 62. There ig 
the verb bale and fray (alveolus), common to us and to the 
Dutch. The Scandinavian words are rap (pulsare) and 
girth ; this latter takes the Icelandic th, not the Old 
English d. Toss is the Scandinavian for spargere: inp. 170 
stands win the toss; there is also fellock, The French 
words are canevas, in despite of, in present, to brace, to gash, 
tried silver. We find Bismarck’s well-known frye inne onre 
owne gres, p. 175. In p. 6 we see aborde, our aboard ; Dr. 
Murray makes this a newly-imported French phrase, which 
was soon regarded as connected with the Old English bord. 
The word moble stands for furniture, p 253; in p. 160 
Richard pays the Saracens their rent ; like our “give them 
their bellyful.” 

In 1375 John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
gathered up the traditions of his Century, and wrote his 
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poem on the exploits of Robert the Bruce’ He himself 
ee In the 7 of the compiling 
Off this .: 
aes cecenenes 
A thousand, thre hundyr, sovymty 
Ani tyre, 
‘The work exists in a transcript, made rather more than a 
hundred years later. The Teutons of the North had not 
as yet begun to call their language “broad Scotch ;" our 
poet speaks of his Northern dialect as the “Inglis toung," 
y 72, He was rewarded with a pension, which was paid 
to the timo of his death, towards the end of 1395. 

The old verb walter becomes welter ; on the other hand 
renge becomes rawnge; Ralph and fealty are seen as Rauf 

el orl. On the other hand sance is written sales, p. 58. 
The two forms yeman and yowman are found in the one 
page, 96. The former cheveluin is altered into chyflen, and 
the same love of contraction appears in Irchery, Frsche (Lrish), 
sal We see knelit for the old knelede, p. 411, a truly 
form. We have Marjory instead of Margeri, in p. 

408, The o replaces ou, for Gloucestve is written Glosystyr, 
p. 67 ; there is also swour (juravit), and reprujf, p. 82 ; Broite 
is written for Brute, and broil for brule; hence the Gaelic 
Tua (red) was long afterwards written roy, as Rob Roy, In 
P. 20 poison appears as pusoun, But the é sound of oi is 
also found, as in the verb convoy, also written coniey, in 
other parts of the poem; hence we have two verbs with 
different shades of meaning in our day. Our word for satis 
appears both as enewck and inew. The Abbey of Mieoaulr 
is found as Ryfuowis, p. 377 ; the original aw here, which 
Barbour must have pronounced like o, is in our days 
sounded in the other way, like the Freach a, Rivts The 
big struck ont, for chamber ig written chamur, p. 24; there 
is also Northummyriand, The connexion between f and pis 
very plain, when Metheen ia written Mafinyn, p. 32, The 
old & was mistaken for v, hence the French liculenant appears 
‘as ligftenands, p. 281. But there is a fashion of supplanting 
» by w, a5 in chewalrus ; 80 the old aboven becomes abewyne, 


* Jamieson's Edition, of 1969, 
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p 344, which doubtless led the way to alvon ; so la 
becomes layndar (our lawadress), and the two forms are: 
in p. 320. he g is struck out im the middle, as Bryd 
Brigida, p. 389; in that page the old rig (dorsum) 
tains itself against all Southern corruption, as it still doe 
In the same way the noun spek is found, not kee! 
82. We see yet for the East Anglian aie (porta) it 
takes the soft sound sometimes in the North. 
muga (acervus) is written mow, p. 68. ‘The ak ls cea 
the old Aw, as guhen for keen, The old word {for he 
written manredyn in the right way, p. 321, and is 
rupted into manrent, through a false analogy, p, 98. 
old frith becomes fyrth (of Forth) in the true Nortl 
way of transposing; it is here applied to sea and not to 
wood. 
















As to Substantives, the Romance endings, tacked on 
Teutonic roots, are coming in; we find not only d 
{thraldom) but also thrillage, p. 6, like the bondage of 13 
there is also yemanry, p. 76; the new (d 
appears in p. 86; there is also Irchery (Irishry). There 
the new Substantives, undertaking, mainland, aitecome, (6x 
cursus), slewth-hund, infar (inroad), armful, outing (excursus); 
here a Preposition gives birth to‘a Verbal noun. In 
44 men do a thing with a will, here the article is Fe 
in p. 54 men bring all thair thing (property); in p. 255 
something has Jast (endurance), a word well known in our 
races; in p. 300 men lie slain all in a hump > in p 343 a 
enterprise is begun with all handis ; im p. 392 cannon ane 
called crakys of wer (war), The old wakeman becomes a 
wach, p. 201. In p, 325 men are sent on before to take 
herbery (harbour) for the army ; in the next page these men 
are called herbryouris, our harbingers, showing here a change 
of meaning. In p. 340 crane bears the sense of engine, 
not bird. The old gle is used of the joy of Heaven ae 
412, just as mirth was used 200 years later; these wate 
can now bear only a far lower meaning. We see some new 
proper names; om Dicson, p. 97, seema to show that 
Richard had now become Dick ; there are Jhone 
and Gilbertson ; Gilbert is seen as Gib (whence comes Gibson) 
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in p. 299. The aw in these proper names reminds us of 
Scandinavia. In p. 205 we hear of Wilyame Frincuss, 
called Frownsoys in p. 212, which was thought to be « 
of the French word Fronsais, a Frankis man. The 

town Corunna was long known as the Groyne (oy 

for wv), and appears as grenye in p. 414; Barbour’s modern 
editor evidently cannot tell what to make of the word, 
Printing it without « capital letter. A well-known Celtic 
a appears as Bretaynnd, riming with Spainge, p. 414. 
'¢ hear both of the Sotfis and of Scottismen, hence the later 


‘There are some new Adjectives, such as saithful, furred, 
‘craggy, and the new form Sotheroun, p. 358. The word mid 
(wedi had been already set before many nouns, and we 
soe myrdiontter, p, 62, and mgt cnvsd (via), p. 365. From 
pte in formed strengthi, p. 84, just as lenglhy has arisen 


in our own time. The Northern form of expressing pajor 


; there is schor crag in p. 
The old hindema becomes hemuiet 


7 olhyr syndry (sundry other men), as we use it 
now. 
Pronouns, we saw de fon in 1230; this is seen 
the ta hand, p. 323, and it became a regular 
phrase. Barbour is fond of thai and Hairis, he 
e have already seen “do thy best ;” in p. 358 
thair mast (most) assailyeit thai (doing their 
Tn p. 321 we see fra end till uthyr ; we should now 
“from one end to the other.” Barbour used gwheyn 
7 in Scotland the phrase “a wheen folk” may still 
; this keeps alive the old hwor (parvus), which 
‘Southern “England seems to have lost for the last 700 


flee 


erss 





elath (cloth), get on fute, he i: 
tak (leap) the wall, make a stopping (halt), 
him, lede hay, do his part, tak the feyld, tak 


of, a 


weyll-naid body, mak 
(exchange) of, nycht was fallyn, it may (told) agayn ws. 


verb undo adds the meaning of perdere to 


twyt of some 
ing; perhaps we have confounded wit with wind in later — 
We saw hold on his way ; the noun is now dropped, 





= | 
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and Aolil forth (proficisei) is in p, 387 ; the phrase is in our 
days confined to the pulpit. 
the Adverbs stands nerar togiddyr. We now 
sometimes hear a phrase “he is far away the best ;” in p. 
305 stands fer way ma (more) than thei. This fer now ex- 
presses not only procul but mullum, when set before a 
Comparative ; fer mair, p. 31, and this comes often in 
Barbour; folk are hard pressyt, p. 355, The in is struck 
out that should have come before na wyss, p. 124; this led 
afterwards to our no how; we saw no wayes in the 
*Curior.’ So with is struck out in the middle of the 
» he folowit gut speid, p. 122. The form off seems 
to be appropriated to the adverb, leaving the other form 
for the ition ; with jwdis (hoods) off, p 390. In 
1300 the pl as in a Tywesday had been used ; we now 
wee, p. 126, as at this tyme, which remains in our Prayer 
Book; here as is not wanted. In p. 412 as, with an Infini- 
ive, is 0 opposed to so with an Adjective; a wholly new 
j 4 man undertakes sa hey empriss as to ber, ete. ; 


hence our wild you be so good as to, ete. What Chaucer 


the old fullic (turpiter), but has foulyly; and is 
fond yf repeating this /y in Adverbs, as halyly, manlyly, a 
process that wo dislike, 

As to Prepositions, we see ane fill ane, p. 17, our man 
for man ; to win and till occupy stand side by side in p. 6. 
In p. 36 a bridle slips off his hand ; we have already found 
in this poem the two forms of this preposition. We have 
seen strong of hand ; a slight addition is made in p. 29, where 
we hear of a worthy Anycht off his hand. We had in 1290 
the Northern phrase the stalworthest geant of one ; this leads 

way to Barbour’s best of a knycht of all England, p. 
375; hence the later w jewel of a man, A man might 
always go om an errand ; this brings us to he was fer on his 
way, p. 60. In p. 140 the army is all on sler (astir). We 
saw on his henlfein 1076; in p. 176 men are slain mpon Wk 
party. Boece hve uses ver in the sense of prope with an 

3 neh (nigh) had been treated in this 
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way much earlier. The phrase at Jeat had long been 
known ; in p. 106 stands af the mais’, In p. 169 comes 
the expression fier for ane; in p. 145 we have it more 
at Tength; thai war sex guhar he wes ane. The old ony 
all had meant whique; it now means alowe all things, a8 
in p. 412. 

There are some new phrases, used as Interjections, ax om 
thaim! a war-cry which comes pretty often ; till armys suyth? 
(quick to arms), p. $2; help! help! p. 35. 

The Scandinavian whist, morass, moss (palus), appear; 
also schald, schold (shallow), whence comes our shoal. There 
is the verb rujfle, akin to the German; also Ay, our kit 
There are tho Celtic louch (loch), brag, glen, bog, stab, brawl 

Tho French words are iniquity, endenture, phenge, rally, the 
plains, capital ennymy, privé consaile, raiss (French raz), abase, 
pryss (sestimare), ayr aperand, ayr male, sent (odor), retenew, 
faguld (faggot), base (low), diswyat (disused), quarter of a mula, 
novelty, warand (warren), monymentis (muniments), a tile, 
regret, enamel, The word cariage is first found in p. 158, 
where it means the gear for carrying the army's 
A new word for if appears ; supposs they did so, p. 55; this 
comes often in later Scotch writers. There is the new track, 
which has nothing to do with frace. The Freneh had in 
this Century exchanged their old cataigne, cheretaing, for a 
near imitation of capitaneus ; and Barbour has capitaine, soon 
to be adopted by Chaucer, The verb venge is making an 
end of the old wreak, In p. 30 towers are butaillyt (em 
battled). The Teutonic wn is often set before Romance 
roots, a6 unarmed ; we see also under-scardein, fortrammillit, 
umbeveround (circumdatus) ; this umbe seems to have been 
little known in the South after 1280. Men cam fo purpes 
(proposed end), p, 48; in our day they speak to the pur 
pose, In p. 65 seculer stands for layman, and is not oppased 
to regular. In p. 74 we sce the verb confuse ; we have this 
(formed from the Past Participle) as well as confownd, formed 
from the Infinitive. In p. 95 an English knight bears the 
name of Sanct Jhon, with the accent on the first word, thus 
foreshadowing our well-known Sinjon, In p, 15 a knight 

scribed as sweyt in cumpony ; I suppose that suaee would 
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be the word favoured by our modern writers. In p, 115 
a man is at first discouraged by his enemies, but after- 
wards (ais till him his spyritis; this strange Plural (it 
appeared in France during this Century) here expresses 
courage. In p. 138 men press the king; in p. 173 he presses 
gn them. What we call feo thirds appears in p. 140 aa hoa 
partis of thaim. In p. 145 deer are in seson, We have 
seen entente; in p. 205 it wes his ententioun to, ete. In p. 
309 a man is wayt to fight, in p. 222 he wses to fight; we 
may now employ used for solebam, but not use for soleo, a 
enrious instance of English nicety. In p. 285 a general 
dresses his men; the verb ix still used in this military 
sense, We sec crvelly (with no idea of inhumanity) coupled 
with fighting in p. $37, and with wounding in p. $47; it is in 
our time often used to intensify a phrase, as eruel bad. In 
p. 421 comes sovevane price, where the first word expresses 
marinus; Piers Ploughman, much about the same time, 
has soerrein salve (remedy). ‘The scouts, sent ahead of an 
army, are called discowrriouris, p, 388, hence our scourers 
‘The word simple takes the meaning stultus, p. 7, besides its 
old gense of humilis, which is seen in p. 22. The verb trete 
expresses fractare in p. 10; Wyntoun afterwards used it in 
the same sense; in p. 64 the king tretyt with certain folk ; 
and frefy stands in p. 216, The old /enten (ver) was going 
out; for this the Icelandic were is used. The word bounté 
expresses a valiant feat in p45. In p, 97 shyf is used 
in its Lancashire sense for equipment or means; the con- 
fusion between the verbs sfap and stuff is very plain in 
p. 342, where so many ships come that the haven is sfoppyt. 
A person of high rank does things in a quiet easy way ; 
hence an engine is pressed up to a wall gentilly, p. 354; 
we now make a great difference between genteelly and gently. 
Our verb wnnan (own) has come to stand for confiteri as well 
a8 concedere ; in the same way a man makes granting (con- 
feasion) of his sins in p. 381. The verb arise (scrutari) 
takes the new sense of monere in p. 32; we make it advise. 
When Sent Jago is mentioned in p. 417 he is called Saynet 
Jak ; this isthe French Jacques, not the shortened form of 
Teutonic Jankin. 
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I may mention that Barbour has many phrases 
carry the mind to Scotland, such as Jonet, that 
(assembled, p. $28), bailie, we be agwent, theless, 9 
{eastellum), he behoved to, weird, He bas many 
already found in Northern writers, such as 
(volens), fall to it, hamlet, sad (fessus), of myself, pee 
get the ourhand, p, 202. He abounds in Verbal Nouns, and 
is fond of adding ness to Romance roota, as tenderness, 
pecus stands calell, p. 122; this Northern sense of the word 
did not come to London until after 1500. The OM 
English blode held its ground in the South, but was written 
blowde by Barbour, 

He! wrote many Legends of the Saints, to be read in 
Horstmann's ‘Altenglische Legenden, pp. 189-208. ‘The 
o replaces ¢, a8 golfin for geten; he had gottine (gotten), pi 
194. The d is added to round off a word, as § 
(expound), p. 194; the rightful expone is in p. 202. The: 
n is inserted, as ensamplar for the usual example, p, 206; 
this en is preserved in our Bibles, Among the new Sab- 
stantives are slawnes, wantones > the word slicht (sleight) is 
now first used of a trick of the body, not of the mind, p 
201; dowme (doom) in p. 204 means only the judgment or 
thought of the mind.’ Among the Adjectives are thankful, 
nere of kin to, ill will. The foreign plenteous takes a Tew 
tonic ending, and becomes plentwis, p, 202; just the op- 
posite case to that of righteous. Wo hear of ripe age pi. 
193; elsewhere, a man may be ripe in conversation ; here 
the adjective alides into the sense of sapiens, and is thus 
used a few years later by King James L; hence Shake 
spere's ripe scholar. Among the Verbs are do an erand, 
take charge, burst out into teres, p, eviii., pity may be inborne 
(innate). One of the old senses of sceotan had been tar. 

ere ; hence men are schot into a place, p. 201, as we shoot 
rubbish. The verb cleave (hwrere), which had hitherto 
been Weak, makes its Perfect clafe, p. 196. There is the 
new phrase syd be syd (side), p. 207. 

We see the Scandinavian swamp derived from swim; 
men through dropsy are made swampe, p. 208. 

Among the Romance words are herelable, retentive, ex 
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pready, demand, inflame, comprehend. There ia determe in the 
sense of sfutwere, our determine, p. 194. Light fails a man, 
p- 196, The verb chase takes the sense of abigere, p. 201; 
& sense borne sixty years later by the other form of the 
French verb, arch. The verb inform has the sense of 
insiruere, p. 204. The verb excede begins to supplant the 
old pass, as later in Tyndale. The verb conjure means 
simply orere, p. 203, The two forms werdoune and reward 
may be seen in p. 205. There is dine of flesh (family), and 
his thocht (mind), p. 205, 

‘e have the statutes of a London Gild of 1375 (Early 
English Text Society, p. 1), which are not unlike Chaucer's 
dialect; we find both beth and ben (sunt); the Infinitive 
and the prefix to the Past Participle are clipped, There is 
noght for not, and the Southern sustren and oper (aut). 
Orrmin's same and somewhat have now reached London. 
We have here je most wyse instead of the old wisest ; also 
do her diligence, do pe duytes, the first appearance of the Last- 
named substantive in England. Two foreign words are 
tused as prepositions ; fouchyng be profit (which we saw in 
Salop in 1350), and duryng his enpresonement, in France the 
Participle would have stood last. The form acompt is found, 
whenee comes Shakespere's day of compt ; the statutes of 
the Gild are called a papir, leading the way to our slate 
peper. In a Lynne Gild of 1376 (in the same volume) we 
read of a man of gode cmversacionn (a word used in this 
sense in France down to Calvin's time), and of paying fees, 
a new sense of the last word. There is a later Lynne Gild 
of 1383, where the old Midland Participle in ende is often 
found. We here find, as in 1350, the Verbal Noun fol- 
lowed by an adverb; have a spekyng togedyr (conference), p. 
52; a phrase like this makes us mourn over the loss of our 
old compounding power. We find, also, the phrase in tyme 
tomyng, p. 53, There are the statutes of a Norwich Gild 
in 1385, where stands the word sporyer (spurrier), p. 42; 
here the y or i of the Severn country is inserted before the 
Teutonic er. The form eladde,a Scandinavian word that we 
saw in East Anglia in 1230, appears once more in p. 43, 

1 place, under the year 1377, the far-renowned Allegory 
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of Piers Ploughman, written as it seems by a poet who 
dwelt on the Great Sundering Line, and who 
used both Southern and Midland forms. The author 
seems to have belonged to Salop. He brought out three 
editions of his great Alliterative work; the first half 
of it in 1362, the whole in 1377, a third, with additions 
and corrections, in 1393.1 Many copies, made from his 
original text (a most popular work), still survive, and 
show a great variety of dialects about the year 1400; thus 
wo have bridale, bredale, brudale, and bruydale, all four ; also 
rusche, risehe, reshe, Tis Southern leanings are shown 
forms like which (qualis), hue (ila), hy (illi), hure (audire) 
30rn (cucurrit), ac (sed), 0 ping, church, wantowen (lascivus) 
and the Genitive Plural of a new word, lollarene. Among 
the Northern forms are gar (facere), fil (ad), aes (saliat, p, 
76), aren, cages. We see both dike and diche for fossa. 
‘There is the favourite Salopian Plural Substantive ending 
in us, as frerus; also the Salopian form selver for silver, 
The a replaces the French ¢, as garlaunde for the former 
gerland ; also ¢o, for teor becomes tar; also a, for mal 
(macula) becomes mole. The ¢ replaces eo, as weke, our 
wick ; it replaces o, as welkin. The French du (debitus) 
appears as dewe and diwe, showing our love for the ew 
sound, as we turned Duc into Dewk; there is also del 
(dolor), p. 145. On the other hand, the old seswian (the 
kindred Latin suere) appears not only as sew but as sow > 
we now unluckily sound it ag so, and confound it with the 
verb for seminare, We have seen pore (spectare) in the 
1280; another form piren (our peer) now crops up. 
There is britel (fragilis) as well as the older brotel, We 
haye seen bowiar in 1300 ; lawyer is now found in the same 
way. We find both reame, rewme, and reome for reqnum, 
‘The different manuscripts show the uncertainty about the 
sound of letters ; thus our boil (pustula) appears in p. 431, 
but is also written bule, byle, and bele ; boil (bullire) is seen 
in this form, and also as buyl, p. 383 ; toil (laborare) is in 
p. 422, with the variations tule, tile, and tyle. ‘The com- 


1 Seo Mr. Skeat's admirable edition of this author (Karly English 
ext Society). 
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marks the Severn country, as do forms not 
Tong-lived, such as pruyde and foyr, The old stat 
is replaced by stow! ; tho cloches of Mapea give birth 
Se gs + and the word for anas appears both as 

As to Consonants, the } is inserted, as slumber for the 
old seme, The & sound is preserved in a foreign com- 
parative adverb, as reverentloker, p, 141; and poke is used 
instead of pouch » there are the new forms cul! and fill for 
oeoldere, a8 well as the old quell, p. 423. The old symeyen 
(peceare) holds its ground by the side of the now synnen, p. 
229; but Layamon’s nizene (novem) becomes nine, The for- 

There are the two 

ni Ninth ia seen for the first time 

With » inserted ; but elsewhere the # is struck ont, as in 

am slope, p. 88; we have » window a worchyng, p. 44, where 

ig a (on) first stands before a Verbal Noun. Hampole's 

becomes amydides (amidst), p. 164. The s is 

iuaeied:; baptesme appears, not baptim ; and siben is some- 

times meaiean sipenes, on the road to since, As to r, we 

find hors (raucus) as well as hos, the old /ds. The old 
now becomes widewer (widower). 

We saw spilbred in 1280; much longer compound names 
aré now formed, as Sire Werch-well-awith-thyn-hand, Woryn 
wryngelatee ; a horse is called soffre-til-ich-see-mytyme, p. 72. 
Tn these phrases Bunyan did not go quite so far as his 
Salopian forerunner. The ending estre no longer expressed. 
a female, for we see wafrestre (wafer maker), and eanonistre 
(canonist); spinnester in p. 107 expresses, not our idea 

with the word, but spinner. The brewster of one 

copy, p. 156, has been altered into alewife in another, 
Weix did not last beyond the year 1400; it is replaced 
teever and webbester, which no longer means fextriz, a3 of 
Our common goer is formed from the verb, for we 

find forgoere ; go was supplanting gang. The old ending ern 
was now all but gone; instead of the former breawern we 
find bremhouse, p. 163. ‘The word ravine gives birth to another 
noun, raeener, p. 309. The fin at the end of proper names 
is in full use, as Fatkin, Haukin ; it is tacked on to Romance 

‘VoL, L H 








etic: In p 134 we sce the old, all 
tergh (collis), which we now write 


name, is the short for Petronills, 
a bad character. On the 

an, standing for Christ: him- 

, p. 173; the name became 
impostor. In p. 75 9 man 
the first instances of our truly 
ch as Skelton employed. Old 
(ire), are seen for the last time 


aro here rong into cheater thanks to spelling. 
In former times ceorl had been used for freeman > in p. 66 
the word had sunk so low that it is altered in one mana- 
script into prall ; see also p. 401. The term wench is applied 
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to the Virgin in p, $36, and to a harlot in p. 422; the 
honourable sense was to prevail in the North, the base 
sense inthe South. It is curious that doy had been used 
a torturer or hangman ever since 1280, reminding us 
the Ttalian dja; this meaning reappears in p. 371. 
in p. 162 still bears its old Salopian moaning child. 
orth bad then a far loftier sense than now; in 
plied to the feelings with which we should 
birth ; this survives in the phrase “awful 
." applied, in a hymn, to the service of God. We hear 
mon bolted (fettored) with iron, p. 146; bolt had added 
of catena to its old meaning sngitte, The worl 
been used for fragmentum ; it now expresses a 
07. Prayer had been expressed by dele,» this 
now transferred to the little round substances used 
the number of prayers said; we find « peire of 
We saw, about 1300, the phrases no manere horn 
in harm » we now, in p. 374, have the longer-lived 
of creature side by side with eny kynne pynge, p. 
dronken man is carried to bed, in p. 118, with al 
wo of je woride; we should now say “with all the 
trouble in the world.” A noun has another noun of price 
prefixed to it in the phrase halpeny ale, p. 156. In p. 163 
an Adverb is tacked on to a noun ; /eperes aboute, “ roving 
over the land.” Tn p. 125 stands iw soure depdeynge (dying); 
the form “die the death” had been often used; death is 
now set before the Verbal Noun. Both grom and gome are 
employed in this poem. In p. 384 comes the new phrase 
“they are mine, body and soule.” In p. 128 the Sun is 
darkened for a tyme. 
Among the new Adjectives are bondi, lousi, prede-bare, 
(pecvish), wederwise, wel-shod, bler-cyed. There is 
which we now confound with beetle, whereas it 
comes from the Old English difian (acuere). A Passive 
is made an Adjective and takes a Comparative, 
Messedere, p. 223; there is also broke-legged, p. 146, where 
two Past Participles are united. The Adjective is pre- 
fixed to an Active Participle, /owe-lyvinge men, p. 257. 
When we see a Southern phrase like @ muche (great) man, 


af 


q2F2 


i 


i 


to 
beddes, 


Teak 
arte 
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we understand how Much Wenlock came to exist down to 
our days; another form of the word remains in Mickle 
Benton, further to the North. The Americans talk of 
“having a good time ;” in p. 373 the Jews are told sour 
goole dayes beop don, 

As to Pronouns, Mitzner quotes a curious idiom from 
this poet ; Lond, y-worshiped be the ; this explains our i's 
in the same way the French employ mi, toi, and as 
Nominatives. We saw nothing of his in 1260; the idiom 
is now extended, for we find moneye of thyn owen, Tn p, 
405 stands our common frst and formest, 

Among Verbs there is a new idiom, why calle hym Crist ? 
here should yo is dropped before the Infinitive. There is a 
curious exchange of would for should in ich sholde rajere sterve, 
p. 111; we atill say “I should prefer to starve.” In p. 
382 stands ich wol Leo brent, unless, etc. ; this is the idiom 
used in more modern curses. There are new verbs 
dorangle (from wring), unpick a lock, herd (congregari), throb. 
Tn yo to werke, p. 105, nothing toilsome is suggested ; 
nothing but pleasure is in the speaker’s mind. In p. 440 
God, it is said, made all things, and nempnede hem names— 
the first hint of our calling names. In p, 407 something 
aun out (became known). ‘The poet sometimes forms 
happy new compounds, as Jand-tylynge people, p. 213; 
other poots should tread in his steps, In p. 110 we see 
how eerreach came to mean cheat ; a rogue, when reaping, 
overreaches into his neighbour's corn. 

Among the Adverbs there is a most curious survival of 
the old form Jytudum and lylulum, p. 327. This seems to 
show that our poet, like Layamon, was a student of 
antiquity; in further proof of this he writes gon a begged, 
“go a begging,” p. 146, in imitation of the old gan an 
huntath, “go a hunting.” In p. 88 trees were blown down, 
and turned upourd here tayl ; we now say “tail upward." 
Tu p 444 we see how hardly came to express viz seventy 
years later ; ful hard is if they recover. In p. 406 Chriat, 
is killed on croys-wise, the source of the Biblical Adverb 

ise, The adverb happily had been hitherto used for 
rs in p, 136 it is cut down to hapliche, and expresses 
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+ here is an instance of the omission of one letter 
in a word enabling us to express two different shades of 
meaning, There is naw « dayes, p. 199 ; and also « nyghtes, 
p 356. In p. 165 stands drynke deepe, where the last word 
ig meant for an Adverb. The adverb abrode (abroad) is 
here opposed to in doors, a new meaning. 

Among tho Prepositions we see our common for al pat, 
p. 360. The for in the wenso of ob now follows a Sub- 
stantive as well ag a verb; surgiens for synnes. In p, 137 
stands bi ouht Jul ich knowe ; in the ‘Cursor Mundi” for had 
heen used for this ti. In p. 313 men are af here wittes end. 

The Interjections are faw (bah), hurow and help / a straw 
Sor it! of this Chaucer was fond ; the oath by my soule stands 
ih p. 245. The toper’s chorus is hoy/ troly/ lolly! p. 145; 
something like the Shakesperian /iey, nonny, nouny ? especi- 
ally the first word. How little objection was felt to oaths 
about 1370 we may learn from the following instance— 
Piers stands sometimes for Christ, sometimes for the Church, 
yet the oath by God / is put into his mouth, p. 416. 

The Scandinavian words are arate, which in one manu- 

is rate (exprobrare), to-luggen (lug to pieces), bustle, 
eff (manica), to by-slober, 

The new words, ukin to the Dutch and German, are 
cramp, nip, cough, loll, jog, plot (locus), tawny, galp (yelp), 
touken (whence Shakespere’s buck basket). 

‘The Celtic words are kick, cobler, tinker, rub, spike, borre 

‘in the throat, cruddes (eroddes and creyme, p. 155). ‘The 
of 1220 is now seen as hubi, 

‘The poet's birthplace must be fixed somewhere near the 
Severn; there are a few words that remind us of the 
Herefordshire poems of 1280, such as file, oxpet, gobelyn, 
womel (mumble), dozen. There is Layamon's gyves, and the 
Western pouke, The ¢ of the Severn country, inserted 
before er, is often seen, as citicr, tilier » also prew (cecidit), 

and vawntworde. There are the Salopian gerls 
(chi ), dagfe, and yarnement. 

Among the many French words are toucher (butcher), 
Sure, panel, gable, wince, Aux, labourer, ague, drugs, mor- 
gage, regisire, tutiress, gill, mange (munch), blammanger, 
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round of bacon, enkabit, laches, construe, dy 
race, famine, controller, match (for fire), grammar, to 
fo houpen (our whoop). for mercies suke, pous 
roayees and strayers. We see the Church wo 





man in p. 264, 0 physician in p. 435. ‘The word 

51, is used where prisoner 

year 1230 ; the last word had already begun to 

man confined, The word ergo, taken from the 

used for therefore. We hear of puwes (pews) in p. a 
In p, 440 brydour, first appearing in English, is a: 
the sense of Jafro, and this sense it bore for two 
turies ; Littré says that the old French érilwn (a vag 
is connected with the Italian birbante, In p, 316 a 
honours his creatour; here the two ways of 

French ou are found ashi in p. 874 we hear of | 


preieonre 
ne of our commonest phrases Among the coins, hen 
the ss set eee The word tutour 
8 ; 


word congé has been revived i in later times. The Romance 
passed imitates the Teutonic ago ; he said, seven ser p 

p. 12. We saw, in the year 1290, a doseyn of doggen > 
Tipo ghanice te p- 73; a dosene capones ; 80 & payre g 
p- 109. The Teutonic and Romance are yoked in one 
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word, dolefold, p. 176; also parcelmele (our piecemeal), p. 
47; aparte (apart) stands in p. 263 like the arownd of 
1300, The French maner appears in a Participle, p. 192 ; 
@ wel y-manered mayde» this must, in our day, always have 
an Adverb before it. The word seems to have been made 
a verb in England earlier than in France. In p, 112 we 
hear of an erraunt usurer, the source of Barclay’s variation 
arrant; in p. 167 stands powre pacientes (sufferers). The 
town Lucea becomes Lukes, p. 81. But Latin forms, in 
‘matters religious, supplant their French descendants ; thus 
we find reslilucion, excite, baptism, cops, simile. We sco the 
verb alay in p. 311, where we should now write alloy ; 
the two forms of spelling this word are still used in two 
different senses. In p. 116 a man is named nompeyr (am- 
pire); the m was docked fourscore years later ; this is just 
the contrary to what took place in forming the nonce. 
‘There is a strange form juvonte for youth. The propor- 
tion of French words is sometimes very large, as 
“ cientli ne i p. 211). 

(Cc eheh errant rier ia 

And Porw penaunce and passioun and party byleyve (p. 323). 

Matrin 2 moiste frut, pat multiplicp bo peple (p. 


Adjectif and substantyf unito asken, 
‘Accordaunos in kynedo, in cas, and in numbre" (p, 60). 


There isareference to the hangman of Tyborne, p. 115; 
to times of Robyn Hode, p. 121; to the flitch of Done- 
mowe, p. 193; to the preaching at St. Paul's, p. 264; to 
the Arches (court), p. 433. Wicked men in holy orders 
are compared, in p, 311, to bad money with the King’s 
stamp upon it; Burns has « similar idea, applied to good 
men, “the gowd for a’ that.” We have a Shakesperian 
phrase in 203, cast out both lyne and level, 

No English verse had as yet reached such a height 
of sublimity as the Passua xxi. of this poem, treating 
of Christ's death and descent into hell The bard 
here, strong in the old national Alliteration, soara above 
Chaucer, and above every other English writer for the 
next 200 years, The aforesaid subject had already given 
birth to some of the very best lines in the ‘Cursor 
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Mundi ;' English literature, from first to last, owes muck 
to religion. F 

Much about the same time that the second edition 
‘Piers Ploughman’ was given to the world, a Canon of 
Lilleshall in Shropshire, named Mirk (Early English Text 
Society), drew up « rimed code of instructions for parish 
priests. We have it in a copy made about sixty years” 
later ; the obsolete Teutonic and the French seem to 
to about the year 1380; there are such old forms as syngen 
{peccare) and forme (primus). We have the same mixture 
of Northern and Southern forms, so often remarked on 
before; hao and scho, beth and are, thilke and thal aleo 
marked Salopian forms as wehe (quisque) and fer 

The last syllable of the curious whatskyn (quicungue, 
p. 7), seems a compromise between the so of the South and 
the /in of the North, tacked on to the what. 

The gh replaces the older hy we find dogh (dough), 
and eghe (octavus), where Manning had written eigifépe, 
the Old English eaitopa. The n is inserted in passyngere, 
p- 








here are new Substantives like housebreker, hodymoke, 
the parent of huggermugger, that is, something hidden; hmgide 
yt not in hodymole, p. 62. We soe the noun tyelieake ps | 
» first time, the word so beloved by the Laird of 

s; the Old English word for undertaker was | 
licmann. The word uttercoppe (aranea), which was written 
at full length in Norfolk sixty years later, is cut down to 
cope, p. 59, whence comes our cobweb. ‘There is the 
eurious holy hallowes in p. 23; here the Substantive keeps 
the old vowel, while in the Adjective it is changed into 
0; the two words have become so changed in form that a 
pleonasm is the upshot. The old ancre of 1300 now 
becomes ankeras (nun, p. 41), taking the es: that was now 
fast becoming naturalised in England. There is a curious 
instance of the double Genitive in p, 23; Seynt Mery, 
Godides moder of hevene, 

As to Adjectives, in p. 7 we hear of an odde weddynge, 
that is, irregular, much 4s in Lancashire the word had ex- 
nressed our exceptional; an odd child (nothus) is still = 
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Yorkshire phrase. Wo sce a mark of the Severn country 

when fell adds the sense of callidus to its old meaning 

crudelis ¢ slegh and fel, p. 46; here the Latin acer seems to 

be the connecting link. From the old pic is formed the 

coal pyked, p. 2; applied to shoes that end in a peak. 

hear that men ought to kneel to the Host in the 

hae Sayre ne fowle ; » terse alliteration, whore be the weather 
is dropped, p. 10. 

Among the Pronouns whyche still keeps its true old 

ling qualis,p. 1. In p. 21a priest burns pat (those) 

glke same bondes ; « curious instance of the Old and the 

New words for idem being yoked together. Woe saw at alle 

in the Salopian poem of 1350; we now, in p. 56, have by 
won oper way al al. 

As to Verbs, need is now followed by an Accusative, heo 
nedeth fore, p. 28. We are reminded of the cut of a coat 
in p. 2; a priest is forbidden to wear euttede clothes. There 
were two Old English verbs, beorgan (tueri) and borgian 
(mutuari); the former, corrupted into borwe, had been 
much used down to this time; henceforward it gave 
Place, at least in the South, to the latter verb, our 
herrow, a5 in p. 32. The old folowe (baptizare) was now 
going out, to be replaced by erystene, as in pp. 5, 185 the 
latter had been used before the Conquest. The phrase 
axke the banns stands in p. 7. 

Among the Adverbs we find welyngly (voluntarié), found 
‘also in Chaucer ; this of old had been willeliche in the South. 
‘The Preposition for seems in p. 31 to get the sense of 
ngninst or unlil; leve bysynes for apon he werkeday. The 
source of many new Interjections is to be found in the 
following lines :— 

s*Hatt you be wonet to avers als 
By god godies bones or horte, fals, 
That by hys woundes, nayles, or tro” (p. 30). 

We ste the new Romance words sylabul, howsynye (horse- 
trappings) qvart, In p. 23 depart is used both for abire 

We find “ they prokereth a person to be famed,” 

ann we have now confounded this Celtic word with the 

ae procure, which had come in eighty years earlier, 4 








(cua. 








3€ memsecrs, g. 39: hence our 
o€ the zame /ires, our 
ssrateur of ‘Piers 










Thee interested in the Sabtath question will fasten upot 
the foliowing lines. showing the usage of Wat Tyler’stime— ~_ 








For schotynye, for wrastelyn; 
For goynge to Te ale o 

ge, for roytrnge, 
Fat ofte Je sowle doth myche care. 











perfor pey schule here halyday 
Speue only God to pay. 

And Sef per do any oper pynge, 
fen serve Sel ire CURBYBEY, 
pen pey brekep Goddes lay 

Kaa holdep not here halytay.” 





There are some pieces in the ‘Reliquim Antiqu®™, 
which seem to belong to 1380; these are in I. 38, sell 
and 59, Manning's old verb yank i is now altered to rune! 
with the usual insertion of the J, p. 52. There are the ne™ 
nouns sponful, seet skin, marigolde, The verb riddle (cribra 
used in a new sense, p. 41, rydelid gownes ; hence, >: 
lle with shot. There is the new verb pempe (pampe-™ 
nd the curious verb gorwound, p. 55, coming from 77 
slum); by 1525 this verb was to be shortened irs 
The French verbs are (enche, suet, unordynate, The™ 









yore 
ix spicer, which has become one of our proper nameS~ 
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Among articles of ladies’ dross, named in p. 41, are 
Jockes (jackets) and crakowis. The French is still counted 
the language of Ieecheraft, for side-ache here appears as mal 
de flawnke in p, 52, the first appearance, I think, of flank 
in English. One of the sins of nuns about this time was 
undertaking to teach curfesie to their boarders, the sons and 
danghters of lords, thus throwing aside God’s service for 
pride and luxury ; see p. 42. 

We may here consider that version of the ‘ Cursor 
Mundi’ which goes by the name of the ‘Cotton Galba’ 
(Early English Text Society). It is a Northern work; in 
Pp 1569 comes a byword, afterwards repeated in Scott's 
“Waverley,’ gangand fote ay getes fode. Such words as 
nithing and unnay! appear, I think, for the last time; 
there are also formfader, rose (jactatio), which are not 
often found after 1380. The old maineath (perjury) is 
fairly well spelt in p. 1543; in p. 1575 it is corrupted 
into mani ath, Among the words dropped in the North 
since 1290 are fo weird (destine), bemester » quatkin ping 
is turned into any thing, p. 1533; do him understand 
becomes mak him to understand in p. 1562. Many old 
words, found in Lancashire and Salop in 1350, are now 
dropped, such as witherwin, selcuth, last (culpa), mele (loqui) ; 
aman is no longer grathed to a state, but is ordained to it, 
p. 1562. 

There are some pieces in the First volume of Hazlitt’s 
‘Early Popular Poetry’ which may date from 1380; they 
am due to the North and the Midland. In the amusing 
‘Debate of the Carpenter's Tools’ we find t’ all the short 
for thow will, p. 79; this process was to be carried very 
far 200 years later ; the morwe now becomes morow (eras), 

81; there is the Northern /ayle (trahere), not the 

thern haul. There is the Substantive alewife; the 
word gyn is used as a snare for animals, p. 15. A man, 
an admirer of high spirits, wishes to know if his guest 
‘be any felow (vir), p. 25; we still say, “not half a fellow.” 
In p. 83 crow is used for a tool, not for a bird; it is our 
erowher. In p. 86 a person thinkes no synne to go to the 
alchouse, There is the phrase Morow thyke and thin, p. 
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j it has Wickliffe’s new 
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fused. The pronoun is dropped in hast no tonge? p. $45, 
In p. 339 we have what may this he? we now substitute can 
for may. Men do not slink away, but slake away, p. 334. 
We have neweltd for novelty, to content him, make pressynge 
(to press forward). 

England had the honour of giving birth to one of the 
two great poots of the Middle Ages,—of the two bright stars 
that enlighten the darksome gap of fourteen hundred years 
between Juvenal and Ariosto. Dante had been at work 
upon the loftiest part of his ‘Divina Commedia’ at the pre- 
cise time that Manning was compiling his ‘Handlyng 
Synne,’ the first thoroughly-formed pattern of the New 
English ; the great Italian was now to be followed by a 
Northern admirer, of a somewhat lower order of genius 
indeed, but still a bard who ranks very high among poets 
of the second class. Chaucer was born in London, a city 
that boasts a more tuneful brood than any single spot in 
the world ; for this early bard was to have for his fellow- 
townsmen Spenser, Milton, Pope, and Byron. Never has 
English life been painted in more glowing hues than by 
Chaucer; his lines will be more long-lived than the frescoes 
of Oreagna, which are dropping off the Pisan cloister ; 
though poet and painter belong to the same date. 

We see in Chaucer's many works the remnants of the 
old Southern dialect, long spoken at London; there are 
forms like axe (rogare), her, hem, doughtren, ne, nis, nas, 
thilke, I sil be your, mochel, suster, honde, olde, ashen (cineres), 
ago, o (unus), awaketh (the Imperative addressed to a person), 
‘There is also the Prefix to the Past Participle, as y-bete, 

On the other hand there are many forms and 
phrases that have by this time come down from the North, 
such as thei han, arn, she (not heo), those (most seldom), 
holly (omnino), by and by, to and fro, sware, unto, until, highte 
{altitudo), grub (fodere), lad, fulli, sin (as well as sith), in as 

onward, what ails him to, etc., who was who, anid, take 
upon him to, ete., take to me (hserere), I trow, it may wel be, 
see thou do it, give away, lern (docere), God forbid I folkes 
{homines), hind (benignus), still (toujours), clad, till, gate 
(via), eshilom, not, doest, latter, begunnest, he which that (this is 
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yory common), for ought that, for the ones, homli, I say, 
to it, plow (not sulh), if s0 be that, if that, bade (lamina), 
(rnere), no force (no matter), as for, using to stele, I amy 
to blow, carle, loth (invitus), governinges, dreminges, 

wont, felaw of youres, pour, farewel, enrate, mistake me, 
(thoroughly), Jehalf, stour, stand in sleds, being (essen! 
blunder, she-wolf. The Northern bird (avis) 
supplants the old brid, The verb fake is driving out 
Several forms from the Severn country had by this 
made their way to London, such as tat made he with the 
aside, upsodoun, wele or wo, bowyer, make it queint, lady 
ones on a time, hono now, be at on, at large, for all the reordy 
son in law, badder, touching this, swiche as it is, harry ( 

houp (clamare). The old seith as muchel ase of the * 
Meidenhad' now becomes as much to sayn as, The word 
‘nave, 28 in Lancashire, becomes a term of abuse; indeed, 
many Lancashire phrases of 1560 may be found in Chaucer. 
His poems seem to have a range of about thirty-five years 
So popular was he that some of his works were turned into 
the Northern dialect, thus reversing the usual order of 
things ; in one manuscript we see Jather (amboram), and 
Sue (hostis). 
I now consider Chaucer’s poems continuously, I 

with one of his earliest works, that on the ‘Death of Blanche 
the Duchess’ (Chaucer Society, part ii. 213). We see the 
owe supplant ¢; pyle becomes pylowe, p. 220. In p. 223 
the French 4 la bonne heure (L am glad to hear it) seems te 
be Englished by yn good tyme, In p, 239 a certain lady's 
symple recorde (tale) is said to be trew as any bunde ; the first 
uso of the noun for a legal document. In the sume page 
stands trewartongyd ; here the Comparative is used in com- 
pounds; we have already seen hard-hearted. In p 217 
streams make a dudly slepynge soun ; hence “a dead sleep.” 
Chaucer is fond of adding ish to an adjective; we see here 
faltyssh, also flesshy, p. 239. He uses the Northern werre 
{pajor) for the sake of the rime, p. 230. In p. 236 the 
Duchess is called my swete right all hirselve, that is, she was 
distinguished from all others; our sense of he was all himself 
is rather different, Another use of all ix seen in body, herte, 
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and all, p 216; this did not become common until 
e's time, About the year 1300 we heard of ane fore 
Sullaris ; the first word, representing the Plural soli, now 
means quidem; a few wellys, p. 217. In p. 226 the poct 
as styl as ought (anything), a new phrase. In p, 

of a half words, used for purposes of trickery. 
16 Verbs are hace the reitte to, otc., sing low and high, 
(man beyond him), play a game, tell grownded, 
x Gata wed) that she wns, otc, to hang the hel, put 
ae the Adverbs is full, employed in full 
349, The no and nay are used in tho middle 
no man could do it, no, nol Joseph, p. 221, 
, ay, ali that sow her, p. 242, There is the 
az I beste koude, p. 247, The les is added to 
express sine dubio, p. 234; and dredles paved the 
doutles, which we still use as an Adverb. The old 


AF 
FEL 


tHShsE 
a 


There is the cry O howe / (oho!) 
p. 218 ‘There is the new oath dy the 
p. 239; this lasted into the Eighteenth Century, 

The aajuration, as help me Gol / comes often. 
There is the Celtic knack (trick), p. 242, used alao by 

Wickliffe. 

Among the Romance words are nycely (stultitia), mate, 
pane (pawn), porte (carriage), vary, annex, process of time, 
assured maner, governess, astate (dignity), as in Barbour, 
position was coming into our compounds; 


phrase fo save (attend heedfully to) hir wurshipe ; hence our 
“save a horse up a hill.” How entirely a word's meaning 
may be altered appears in p, 250, where a queynte dream is 
talked of; here the old cognitus, cuint, queynte geta the 
sense of incognitus, something strange or out of the 

hang So the Teutonic sii (felix) had shifted its ue 
‘to infeliz. The Romance purely now imitates th Ol 
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English clane, meaning omnino, p. 215. Tn p, 218 stands | 
a quater bifore daye (a quarter of an hour); here there is a 
great ellipse. In p. 220 we hear of satyn de owter mere} 
French could alone express certain articles of lady's dress. 
We find the noun enfewn, p. 221, our tune; we have this 
variation of the French as well as tone. In p. 238 dyskryne 
expresses videre, our desery; the French had both deseriene 
and the later desorire. We hear of Sprewse (Prossia) in yo” 
241; the profixing of s is most curious. In p. 246 yn the | 
dysmall appears ; this has been derived from disme and the 
payment of fithes, a time of sorrow; see Skeat on this 
point. 

1 now take some of the other earliest efforts of Chaucer's _ 
genius, the ‘Parliament of Fowls, the ‘A B ©, and ‘Anelida: 
and Arcite.’? 

We see k replace ch, as in the North ; lykerowe for leche 
ous; the f is mistaken for long s, as flight (sleight) ami 
flaterie, p. 154. The word feling is now applied to the’ 
mind, not to the body. A dame holds her lover in strict 
subjection ; it is said that he is sarvant unto hir ladishappe 
(power), p. 160; hence came the title of honour, A 
person’s colour is said to resemble that of aashen (ashes). 
A lover, socing a Indy, cladde him in her huwe (wore her 
colours), p. 156. We hear of watir foule, and of Segal 
Falentynes day, when birds choose their mates. Old phrases 
were going out; soule hele is altered into soules helthe in one 
manuscript. Among the Adjectives we find our seamen’s 
phrase, the northe northe west, p. 58. The Teutonic hand is 
confused with the French hardi; the hardy asshe (tree), p. 
62. The Adjective Aust (whist) stands for tacitus, p. 174. 
Among the Verbs are give if up (cease from it), fake accion, 
hear of no mercy; this last phrase we always use in the 
negative. Fowls lay their heads togedir, p. 88. ‘The English 
for vellem is dropped in rapere dye than to do 20, p. 166, 
Another verb is dropped in tat fo the poynts, p. 76. As to 
Adverbs, the so is used something like ealdé ; a yere ys mot 
so long fo endure, p. 96. In p, 168 stands the phrase, say 
oute of the way (odd). ‘The by is used in a new sense; it 

+L hore use the works of the Chaucer Society, part ii. 
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its old sense of felicify in p. 134. The old eof makes way 
for ore (amans), p. 244; folk see their loves wedded. Tn 
struments are sometimes delicious through wynde, p. 
A woman tells prophecies by herte, p. 286; 4 new phrase, 
An Old English usage is continued when Troie town is 
of, p. 268, Chaucer is fond of adding ess to nouns; 
herdess (shepherdess), In the 25th stanza the heroine is 
said to be matchless, just as Ais our first letter; this 
the first hint of our “A on 

Among the new Adjectives are thrifty, unholeom, 
womunish , this last was formerly wifmanlic, Chaucer 
fond of the ending ish; he coins mannysh in stanza 41, to 
express the reverse of womanly perfection. He also 
this ish to the French adjective fole, making folish He 
has the Superlative konnyngest. ‘There is the phrase a law 
word in p. 41; whence our Jame excuse. A prosperous 
in p, 16 id to sit warme,; hence our warm (thrivi 
many and our tenants sif atso much rent, A lady promises 

sourde, p. 
We as lime in short. ey Adj 


0; fox pat 3¢ ben 


before an accusative ; make 


make up charters, wele yshape (well 
country, fold armes, set the world 


make resistence, drawe hi 
thyn herte to, etc. 
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wele, p. 117. We have already seen play 

5 4 the is now inserted ; pley pe firaunt, p. 85. 

the old form orn itus). In p, 291 

steals Ae sect excusing her ; we ‘now put in on after 
fo is now set between dare and the 


Among the Adverbs are, unfelingli, owt and out pe worthiest, 
it oud; indy. There is the terse phrase, fo 
vend ellis not, p. 61, where the last two words 
is otherwise impossible.” An adjective is 
an adverb, fake it faire and softe, p. 244; here the 
slip into the meaning of quielly, The at wert is 

in p 283, when ye narle se upon me. 

16 He 


we find arme in arm, wi) al myn hert, 
aspye, I speke wnder correction, at pe werste, what 
to it (de eo). ‘This fo is sometimes dropped ; 
see both write fo hir and also write hir. The 


elder idiom to sake. A lady's attendants are 
about ker, p. 129; implying respectful at- 
use of the Preposition, Chaucer has orer- 

ing), p. 223; this in his later works he 


There ix the Low German noan Jash, and also svore 
(lumaltus), whence our later sproar, There is the 
Sandinavian verb jompre, our jumble. : 

Among the Romance words are collateral, a pacient (of 
Aplysician), misconstrue, (ytargie (lethargy), is descen 

jee, fenidre herted, impressions (thoughts), pro 
sentement, dissimule, femplis (tempora), our desertis, 
tere, mocyon, rudeness, vulgarly, marciall (martial), cote 
mare, urne, rosy, my memoric. There are the phrases 
Pras hen upon her, make kis adew, direct a book to. The cry, 
™ culpa, stands in p. 59, a foretaste of the many Latin 
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phrases that were to be brought into English about 155 
There is the noun refréin (burden of a song, p 97); 
has been revived in our day. We see the 
vakett to and fro, p. 187 ; the noun has latel: 
popular, The name Pandarus is conti 
gps Pandar to suit the rime, Pp 272. The word 
no | 
196. ae 213 we hear of a pregnant arguinent ( 
or constraining). Littn’ gives no use of the adjective 
in this sense in France, until the Sixteenth 
is odd that in England the word should make its fiat 
pearance with this secondary meaning, The old foleise 
supplanted by poeplissh, our vulgur and base, p. 231. 
Greek hero loses the last consonant in his name, as D a 
In p. 236 straunge stands for mirus, a new sense; no 
has assumed senses something like strange. We h 
already seen frewar fongyd ; the Superlative now o 
into compounds, for strengest feyped stands in stanza 143. 
In p. 258 we hear of tyme passed, present tyme, and 
tyme. The form recomaunde (recommend) stands in p. 
riming with comaunde. 
We see certain proverbs, as, of harmys two pe lasse is 
to chese, p. 58; every ping a bugynnyng hath, p. 65 ; eet | 
good a slepyng hound to wake, p. 132 ; al ping hap i 
135; make vertu of necessite, p. 227; wonder laste but 
nyghtes in a foun, p. 192, Chaucer had sound wn | 
language ; 
+ Ye know wel pis, in fourme of spoche is ehaunge 
Withyn a thowsand seer, and wordis tho 
‘That badly pris now wondur nyce & straumge 
Us pinkip hom” (p, 42), 
Chaucer's ‘ House of Fame’ must have been written soon 
after his ‘Troilus.’ There are here the Northern 
how that, wofud, alleskynnes (all kinds of), pel (castellum), as 
now, Tho d replaces p, as quod he (dixit), a form cores 
long afterwards by More. The s is inserted in 
and the old wealknute (walnut) becomes walsh note, p. 216. 
Among the new Substantives are huntress, potful. There 
is the phrase fo bere it was no game (joke), p. 221, The 
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ai replaces w, a3 hair for her ; praiere comes instead of 
preiere, The French ai becomes ia in fustian (fastaine) ; 
Chaucer makes it a word of three syllables, ii. 3. Thee 
replaces i, as sleke for the old slike (lmvis), and disc now 
splits up into two forms, desk and dish. The ¢ replaces o, 
aa yeman for the Northern yoman ; it replaces y, as shelf for 
seqlfe, wersle (futur) for toyrd, The Kentish forms mery and 
tery (epelire) are adopted by Chaucer ; but he has mirthe 
aa well as merthe ; alao jilthe and sippe, not the Southern 
fulthe and supe. Three variations of vowels were still a 

ing for the mastery in London, for we find in Chaucer 
brustles, bristles, berstles, all three. The former leien, the 
Past Participle of lie (jacero), is now written /ien, the form 
kept in our Prayer Book ; the iv is the Kentish way of 
sounding the French é ; the i replaces ¢, for there is divel 
for devil, a3 in Ireland ; it replaces o, for parosche becomes 
pariahe, The old oreisun becomes orison, iii, 204, with 
the accent on the first vowel. Chaucer turns the old akern 
into acorn ; ho is fond of doubling the o, as in mood, flood, 
cook; he uses the two forms, coroe and croune; he turns 
y into o, as copper for the old cyperen, The form oi might 
be sounded either as the French ov or as the French é, 
thus we see the noun detvir from debere ; this was soon to 
be written by Englishmen as both deewre and dever, The 
ow replaces a g or 5; wilig (salix) is written wilwe and also 
wilow ; belg (follis) is aon as helous (bellows) ; the word had 
taken the Plural form ninety yearsearlier, The Past Parti- 
ciple of sowen (serero) is here y-sowe; the Participle of 
seowen {suere) is here sewed. We have now confounded 
these two Verbs, answering in sound to the French som 
and siou, and we have farther made the Weak seowen a 
Strong Verb, as rogards the Past Participle. What was 
nsually written roll is now roule; we see both flood and 
floud ; the old ule (bubo} becomes owle, not changing its 
sound. ‘The form oi, not wi, seems to be favoured ; Shore- 
ham’s «nnoie is repeated ; this verb, iii. 323, implies sheer 
boredom, and is nearer to the modern ennui than to annoy- 
ance, Chaucer adopts the forms /ruit and guise. The oy 
was now becoming a favourite combination in France ; 
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so he has, not only real and rial, but also royal, He 
has both deaud and deulé, the French and English forms of 
one sound. The tree iw, cow, is now written a, our yea, 
The French word for debitus appears as dewe, ii, 91, but it 
takes the Gloucester form dws, ii, 280 ; there is also dulte; 
we have insisted on changing the French sound ov inte 
the thoroughly English ion (ow). We see yonge Hew af 
Lincoln, not the older form Hime, We find in Chaucer 
our national habit of contracting; we get rid of the sound 
of vowels ; soverainetee, ii. 198, is sounded like somranten 
We have the line in ii, 200— 
“That litel wonder é though T walwe and wit.” 


Here the ¢ in wonder and the ¢ in walwe are both dropped. 
, a little further on, in p. 203— 
“ Poverte a spectakel i, ax thinketh me." 


rale, English throws back the accent to the 
from the end ; so in iii, 233 stands 
“That refurreth to thy confusion.” 


So Ach ina take the accent on the first syllable 
It is the batailles, iii. 164. 
z ants, Chaucer ruled that we should write 
he other form of the word fent; this latter 
ready bespoken in the North as a form of 
attend. The b becomes p; kembed is seen as kemped, ii, 645 
heneo our wnkempt. Not only p but f is inserted, for the 
old forgital, Gower’s foryetel, is now written forgetful. We 
see the old chirk, not our modern chirp, We find ank, it 
133, where we should now write arch (areus). The ¢ is 
struck ont; prescwwold becomes threswold (threshold). The 
g is changed into ck and thus forms a new verb; fg gives 
birth to tek; a friar is sucked hie, ii, 220. Chaucer 
‘rites gailer for the jailer of Piers Ploughman; we may 
9W write either guol or jail, The gh is in full force, this 
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being an old London form ; bough is written for bol, with 
the Inst consonants probably unsounded ; cough is also 
found, and draught, We seo the form markis, and. this 
pronunciation may still be heard in our day. The @ is 
mserted in Aeggr, hedge, and in aly; so alder (alnus), the 
later elder, appears. The interchange between r and 3 is 
seen in the North Western glimerin, which becomes glimsing, 
our glimpse, ii, 308, There is the form pace, as well as pass. 
The old ps is now transposed ; supe becomes wasp. The 
wawes (fluctus) of the Tristrem now become «errs, ii, 147, 
with the usual confusion of u and ©. 

On turning to Substantives, the foreign ard, ardie, ap- 
pears in dotard, slogardic, The foreign ry was coming in, 
az goldsmithry, deiery, yemanric. The er ia freely tacked on, 
as thom gladér of the mount, ii, 66; a vertuous liver, ii, 163, 
The ending ness was encroaching on hed ; shrewedness re- 
places Shoreham’s schreuhate » there is also howlinesse, wil- 
fulnese, There is both likeliked and likeliness, jolinesse, 
doublenesse, strangencsse, scantnesse, New words are formed 
by adding man, as court-man (courtier), i. 281. As to 
Proper names, jacke fool is used, ii. 110, much like our 
Tom foot ; hence come jackass and jackanaper. We see the 
names Simbin, Halge, Mabily ; the prison of Newgate has 
become proverbial, ii, 132. We light upon Juhaltare 
(Gibraltar). The es is no longer tacked on to a Latin 
word to form the Genitive, like the old Juliwses ; we seo 
Philippus sme applied to Alexander, iii, 172. We see 
cokenay already employed as a term of reproach, ii, 125. 
‘The word ship becomes feminine ; and this, in our days, is 

On the other hand, the 

8. The Verbal Nouns are 

231; gon a begging, iii. 28 ; 

his helping stands for his help (service), ii. 82; 80 my willing 
(voluntas), ii, 246; to my supposing, ii. 268, The Pre- 
positions are seb after Nouns, in phrases like a lringer out 
Of hestnesse, the bilding up of chirches, as we saw in earlier 
writers, The word forfer is translated by the Plural sheres, 
not by the Singular, ii, 189. Right also takes a plural ; 
Have your rights, ii. 286. Tn ii, 128 we hear of two pigyes in 
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@ poke, In ii, 214 min owen boy is used as @ term 
dearment. The word pley is now used 

piece. Tho French ecu, » piece of money, i 

shed. There are new Substantives like cutrider, 
(whittle), meremaiden (no longer meremif), chip, 
haggepipe, wallet, brestplate, twinkling of an eye, 

nightcap, gossomer (goose summer film), milkeop, brown 
cuk, on his tiptoun, bakemete. The word fane, which earlier 
meant a streamer, is now used to express our rane, 

is shrimp, that is, an object contracted very small, from the 


the word ovis was used for our attage to the South of the 
Channel 


West country sense of children. The old hledel (x pump) 
is used for a cook's fedie, p 60. The Old English mere- 
fre now becomes the wightes marr (nightmare) The old 
lentes, as in Trevisa, was making way for a new term; 
in iii 13 we hear of the auey food The old orp now 
Jakes A now sonso—that of sopex The word fun is used, 
Wot Por dities, as usual, bat to express a measure ; fonne- 
grt, il, 60, The old serv (vinga) ales expresses a measure ; 
somthing is @ sede dene We read of the pipes 
of a man’s lungs i S20 A persen does not take in 
Tuarrtors, byt Aekts gunsts te herd 1 95. In stand in his 
fig, i. 101, the last wond gets a new meaning Wench is 
Wad ward hy Chaucer im the honourable sense of the North 
oountry ) in ii, 108 it stands for amelie ; it is applied to no 
one higher than a millers daaghter. Old January's wife 
mays, 
17 am a geatil woman, an no wencke™ 

Tw ti, 251 we horn that women, high and low alike, may 
fall » roy to the seducer. 


** Bt, for the gemtil Wy la vatat whore, 
the shal be cleped bis badly amd his bere: 
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And, for that other is a poure woman, 

She shal be cleped his wenehe and his lomman,” 
Chaucer and Dr. Johnson both employed the word aforesaid 
in the same evil sense. Leman also is sadly degraded from 
its old meaning, as we see here. The word jit conveyed 
the notion of cerfave of old; in ii. 126 the noun stands for 
nothing so serious, and prepares the way for our fil of cough- 
ing, and such like. Our green has long Englished sultus ; 
in i. 138 we hear of grenched or folie. There is a change 
in Aerbergeour, i. 162; it no longer means harbourers, but 
men who go before, our harbingers; this is Barbour's 
change. The word Joller has changed its meaning since 
Piers Ploughman wrote, and now implies heresy, iii, 59. 
‘The old sense of thing (causa) is well marked in iii 176; 
a man was slain for no thing but for chivalrie. Adam and 
Eve are said to have made themselves breches in Paradise, 
iii. 281, a word which has given name to one English 
version of the Bible. There is the usual love of Allitera- 
tion in the sentence, all min heritage, toun and tour, ii. 301 ; 
there is also hous and home, 

Among the Adjectives we find a new use of the Super 
lative, fairest of the fair, ii. 66, where alre fairest would have 
been used earlier. The Substantive may be dropped, as 
thurgh thick and thine, ii. 121. The word liktsum (facilis) 
‘is formed from another adjective, as gladsum had already 





Chaucer is fond of ful as an Adjectival 

cing he replaces the old Aatelic by hateful, We talk of 
man ; but Chaucer coined horsly when he wanted an 
aljoctive of this kind. He writes sli sometimes for the 
‘old deh, and uses it in a bad sense; and here he is followed 
by Gower. There are new Adjectives like coltish, tusked, 
lerned, dogerel. There is stidborne, said to mean “stiff as a 
stub” We have phrases like broune as is a bery, to apele 
drode (plainly), ii. 23 (hence a broad joke); this is the short and 
plain, ii. 33 (long and short of it); at the leste way (least- 
ways), it. 34, have the beter, upright as a bolt, piping hot, besy as 
tees, a black bill shone as the jet, iii, 181. There is a» new 
Alliterative phraso, the foule fend fetche me, ii. 215, In ii. 





this sense, had now come South. A very long Adj 
phrase is spun in iii. 1, tenty-pound-worth lond. The 
sad gots the meaning of fristis, as in the North; in ii, 
it is applied to sorrowful Grisildis. An Adjective 
strengthened by prefixing a Substantive, us bolt upright, 
Among the Pronouns we see ye and fon both used i 
prayer to God, iii 7; also in an address to parents, fi. 
also in a speech to an adored wife, ii, 301. On the o 
hand, a master uses thou to a pupil, and the pupil addre 
the master with ye, iii, 317. In you were nede to resten, 
63, the first word i: the Dative, like Shakespere’: 
were best go.” In ii, 305 stands nis non, no, nouther he ne 
she; a Northern form of male and female, In iii. 163 
Fortune overthrows hire man; that is, the man on 
she has her eye. We see the old Dative of it p 
when we read of the Paternoster; it conpaehmaace in 
self all good, iii. 358. The Indefinite i comes more 
vogue ; it prikelh in my side, that is, “Tam pricked,” ii, 215 5 
it nedeth not reherse, I wol auntre (adventure) if, 25, 
like the make it stout (ruffle it) of 1820. The which some- 
times keeps its true old meaning, that of the kindred 
as, herkeneth whiche a mivacle befell, ii. 80; I shal tellen iach 
a gret honour it is to be, ete., ii. 206 5 this was to be ° 
by Barelay’s what 120 years later. The which is also 
as a Masculine Relative ; thise riotoures, of which I tell, 
495 also as a Neuter Relative (Gower is fond of this 
herd all thing which (he) spake, ii. 221; there is also the 
Northern the which; also for fere of which, referring to an 
Antecedent. The what is more used; he told him as ye hon 
herd, ye wot wel what, ii. 233 It is employed in asking 
about a man’s profession ; is he @ clerk or non? tell what he 
is, iii. 219. Orrmin’s what now encroaches upon the old 
which (qualis) ; I have declared what thing is penance, iii. 260. 
The such is used indefinitely like the French fel ; prentices 
appoint to meet in swiche a strete, ii. 130. Tn iti, 58 we 
have the abrnpt command, no more of this, with no Verb. 
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by now follows in the wake of without » by ising grote pusses- 
sone, %. 31. The Infinitive follows bed > as yhownden to 
helpe me ; the old bows (paratus) bad long been followed by 
an Infinitive. There are new erie lilo: astersewer (of a cat), 
cluttered, munch, jangle, unhorse, prolie (serutazi). The verb get 
was acquiring a Middle sense; a man geteth him br drinke, 
ii, 334; this is like Orrmin’s tule The Danish foriuste 
(rejicere) had been used in Kent; but Chaucer couples fore, 
not for, with the verb, and talks of something forecaste 
(devised beforehand). The old mes (ferire) now takes 
the sense of our mers, iti 246; this is the Dutch mies; 
the old facsen still survived. The verb fure is applied to 
the turner'’s trade, ii 117. The verb slape now express 
not only creary, bat dirigere > as in our “shape his course ;” 
he shope him to lie thilke might, ii. 221. To crak, i, 292, = 
used in the Scotch sense of the word, logwi The verb 
wreke here retains one of its oldest senses, exercere > wreke 
his ive om it, ii. 170; it was soon to lose its other meaning 
of uleisei and to be replaced by arenge. The expletive 
I gesse, 20 much used in America, appears in Chaucer, as in 
Wickliffe, i: 303. We have heard before of sxurn brethren ; 
we now sce thy boren men, i 290. Chaucer bas both J 
schrewe and I beshrewe, formed from the Noun. The old 
writhe now becomes intransitive ; she writhed awuy, iL 98, 
and it is, moreover, turned into a Weak verb. There are 
barbarous forms like thou wised, ii 35; thom wotest, ii. 69. 
‘A verb is dropped in the phrase, o word er I go, ii 223. 
The verb frip is now coupled with dancing. The verb 
shine is applied to a horse, ii, 179; we now distinguish 
this sense of the word from its other meaning by writing 
it whinny. With us, sufferers sing owt; Chaucer makes 
them only sing, ii 207. The Imperative come of stands 
in i, 215, where Scotsmen would now say, come away, 
and where Englishmen would say, come along. There are 
phrases like it filelith me, yeres ago, have the higher hand, 
ring it out, lake his ese, make tarying, be in praiere, he was bore 
(orne) doun, he was sworne udown, wel ygrowen, knit his 
Imiares wel hir whistle, speke him fayre, hold compagnie with, 

W slide, to set gemmes in gold, hare a bad name, do 
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obeisance, do @ frendes turn to, have love to thee, the thing is 
sail hir cours, drive a bargain, take thy deth, to go 
give in charge to, mordre wol out, God blesse my 
it close, I setle (put) case, put ont his eyen, take 
all good, to go sorweful, go nigh the sothe, God spede 
Tho Teutonic and Romance synonyms stand side by 
the line, 
4oThis wif was not aferdo no affraide” (iii, 72) 


‘Tho Celtic and Teutonic synonyms are found much in the 
mame way-— 
Right as a ewerd foreutteth and forkerveth ™ (iii. 255), 


Among his Adverbs Chaucer employs the Northern where 
for the dependent ubi, not the old there, iii, 31, Sometimes 


act otherwise. Another shade of meaning, that of queniam, 
‘was to come thirty years later. The as is now, without any 
need, prefixed to yet (adhuc) and now ; no word as yet spake 
ii. 205; maken no defence as now, iii. 130. The that, 
thing the sense of quia, follows nol, as in very early times ; 
thin onde, nat only tit thow faintest mannes mind, ii. 160. 

‘The proposition without is now used to English nist ; without 
ye Het your grace shewe. A cage is dropped after a preposi- 
ion, and the latter consequently seems to become an 
Adyerb; his berd was shave as neighe as he can (nigh the skin), 
fi. 18. There is belike, ii, 96; for the nones seems to be 
naed as a mere expletive, when the Miller is described as 
a stout carle for the nones. There are new phrases like right 
Gust) row, as fer as ever I can (know), nay but, ther is more 
bechinde, clap the window to, where the last word is not a Pre- 
position. Chaucer prefixes litel to a Comparative, as litel 
tetter. The doutles, like Barbour's dredies, is used as an 
Adverb, and not a3 au Adjective, ii, 135. The synonyms 
wel neigh and the later almost are coupled in one line, ii, 
323. Chaucer, when describing a tournament, imparts 
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wonderful spirit to his verso by putting adverbs before the 
verbs ; as in gon the speres, out gon the swerdes, ete. We 
have already seen mid alle and of alle used for omnine ; we 
now come to the more lasting phrase, spare it not at all, ii. 
220; no joye at all, ii. 199, a3 in Mirk. Beside may mean 
either the old jwzte or the new eliam in the following 
passage + 
“Not only fn the toun, 
But oke boride in many a mgioun" (il. 249), 


The Adverbial ending is most awkward when added to an 
Adjective in ly, as Chaucer's comelily. The old other... 
other (aut . . . aut) is now changed for a new form, other 
(either) conscience or ire, ii. 166, ere is a needless insertion 
of elles in iii. 80, an holy man, us monkes ben, or elles ought to 
be. We have seen the improper ferther in the Tristram ; 
the old ferrest is now changed into forest. The new what 
though is used to English efiamsi, iii. 180. A backbiter is 
said to praise his neighbour, but still he maketh a “tut” at 
the laste ende, iii. 298; here the but seems to be made a 
substantive. 

Turning to the Prepositions, the fo follows Past Parti- 
ciples ; chosen therto, ii. 63 ; borne to thraldom, ii, 141; there 
is ulso redy fo his hond, ii. 207, like the it lay fo hand of the 
‘Cursor Mundi” The fo supplants for in have it to myself 
alone, iii. 55's it is an honour to everich, iti. 57, ‘Tho to wille 
of Layamon’s Second text is continued in another similar 
phrase, fo my gret ese, iti. 194, The of is much used; a 
man may be of the blod real, like the former be of his kin, 
We know free (potens) of the guild ; this leads the way to 
have wvantage of, ii. 77. ‘The old phrase of twenty wyntres 
age is now changed into I was twelf yere of age, ti. 167; 
there is also of old (quondam), ii, 216. The former of 
(since) childhood is changed into of a childe, ii, 261, which 
comes into our Bible, In iii, 267 stands at regard of » 
we now change the af into an in, In the phrase at afler 
souper, ii. 319, two prepositions are combined. We have 
seen bi wai fo in the ‘Cursor Mundi;’ we now find by 
way of possibilites, ii, 39. There is awaiting on (watehing 
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from the Dutch guf,a hole, ‘There is ingot, from the Duteh 
vorb ingielen. 

‘The Scandinavian words are box (alapa), rule (exprobrare), 
sountness, gop, dairy, stalk (of a flower), frakne (freckle), 
rammish, line (tegere), gaze, strogle, calf (eura), dapple, blot 
(macula), sluttish, full, stale, ruggi (hirsutus). Chaucer seems 
to have settled that we should use the Danish cross (orax) 
and not the French form crowche or croice. 

The Celtic words are pie; bucket, cut (draw cut), crone 
(vetula), drudge, belkin. 

The French words are many, though the time of their 
great inroad was not now, but in the youth of Ohaucer’s 
grandfather. Our poct disregards the Old French apro- 
chier a, and makes his verb approch govern an accusative. 
There is heronsew (young heron), the French herouncel ; the 
English word is still alive in Yorkshire; it is Spenser's 
hernshaw, of which Shakespero has an odd corruption in 
Hamlet, We hear of precious (precise) folk, ii. 295; this 
new sense of the word seems to have arisen in France in 
this Century. rile is used in our sense of the word, but 
Piers had employed it differently. Chaucer uses prose, as 
Brunetto Latini had done a hundred years earlier. He coins 
the female form markisesse. Stomak is used as a synonym 
for heart or pity, ii. 210; and this sense lasted for 200 
years. The French had an old word pulent (stinking); 
and Chaucer uses the new form polecut. Office is used 
for a “place of business,” ii. 214; and officer for aman of 
business,” iii, 62. ‘The word chere was changing its meaning 
at London as well as in Lancashire ; in iii. 69 a man makes 
feste and cere; hence our good cheer ; see also p. 68, Tn ii. 
270 chere stands for cheerfulness, In the phrase do his 
Jantasie, the last word slides into the meaning of voluntas. | 
In iii, 172 demain stands for dominium ; later it expressed 
the soil under a man’s dominium ; estate has run a ¥ 
course to domain. We see a now Adjective estatelich (stately). 

A phrase of Shoreham’s is repeated ; accordant to his wordes 
was Ivis chere, ti, 313, Chaucer's as touching this, iii, 108, 


+ "This in atll called frnctens in sowno shires; hero we have the intere 
ge of mand f, 
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seems a compound between the old as fo and the new French 
touching. In ii. 86 stands the reufullest, passing over of Emelie ; 
here the Participle evidently represents prorter, and seems to 
have been confounded with a Verbal Noun. In iii. 1 comes 
IT preise thy wit, considering thin youthe ; this Participle must 
be the Dative Absolute, with us understood. The French 
attend que seems to have been imitated in out of mesure, 
considered the power that, etc. iii, 148; thus we have in 
Chaucer both the Active and Passive Participle of consider, 
and in a new idiom. Manning’s because is slightly altered 
in the following sentence; it mighte be no bet, and cause 
why, there was no, ete, ii. 124. This cause why may still 
be heard. The word alkymistre (alchemist) has a curious 
ending, iii. 236, We have lost the old form sureeanes, iii. 
32, and have had to replace it by surveillance. ‘The verb 
vemue is both transitive and intransitive in the one page, 
iit. 17, like our modern form of it, remove. 

French and English synonyms are combined in poure sely 
Grisildis and veray sothe ; the suppose, which was to all but 
drive out wend, is found alongside of it in ii, 191. ‘The 
title Don was usually applied to a monk in England; but 
in ii. 112 Dan Gerveis is a smith; we hear also of Dan 
Pharao, iii. 189. To floyte stands for our “play the flute.” 
In ii. 21 burdoun (burden) is connected with music; this 
of late years our penny-a-linera have chosen to alter into 
refrain. We hear of /ow spirites, ii, 41; something in 
Barboar’s way ; also of manic (mania), and humours fantastike ; 
4 sense used by Branctto Latini when writing in French. 
A man abyes something cruelly, ii. 69; Barbour had some- 
thing like this. The new murmur stands by the side of 
the old grutching, ii. 179. There is up (upon) peine of losse, 
ii. 76, imitating a more Teutonic phrase of Layamon’s. 
The word semi, entering into an English compound, is first 
found in semi sown, ii, 110. Richesse is used asa Plural, 
iii, 361. There are words like motley, sessions, a cordial, a 
shone, miscarry, squirrel, quart, statue, theatre, pencil, haber- 

ddasher, spaniel, pike (Iucius), hochepot, rafles, jade, askance, 1 
horse's frais, to aguire, quail, mosel (muzzle), bay (a horse), 
modifie, to founder, parish clerk, intellect, plague, trill (volvere), 
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much studied in England, to the neglect 

French of 1280; thus we find in Chaucer the 

‘as well as renoun; and Gower has the new 
instead of the old allax. There are both Avmilitée 


pees, iii. 317; repentant and repenting stand together in 
278; also do penitence, as well as penance, iii. 320. 
Chaucer sometimes leans to the Latin rather than the 
French, writing egual as well as egality, perfection ax well as 
‘pari, The verb appose (question) is found, whence comes 
our ; Apposition day is kept in some schools The 

ae stands for friends, ii. 227. Inii. 300 
we read— 


“ Passe-over id an ese, I say no mor,” 


‘The first word of this was to become well known four genera- 
tions later. Humanitee stands for kindness in ii. 239. The 
word conclusion in iii, 18 means purpose, like the Teutonic 


end ; Americans still conclude to do a thing, where English- 
‘men revolve. We hear in iii. 20 of disese (trouble) leading 
to death ; it is easy to see how the word got its graver 
sense, after this time. In iii. 71 stands to mate strangenesse 
befwween, ote. ; hore our estrangement is clearly foreshadowed. 
‘The old pites had slid in France during this Century into the 
shade of meaning now expressed by their dommage » Cestoit 
grams piles que ; Chaucer imitates this in his if isa gret pitee 
to, ete So fond had we got of the ending in ish for a 
verb that the French vaincre had now to imitate finir, and 
become venguish in England ; there was a form vainguir in 
this Century, The Romance defend keeps its Latin sense, 
and also its later French meaning, The ‘Chanones Ye- 
mannes Tale’ abounds in the technical words of chemistry, 
like amalgam, calcen, mercurie, etc. We read of something 
that ne was but a just wnce, 237; we should now say, 
“was but just an ounce.” A knight stands in a lady's grace, 
iii. 240 ; it would now be, “in her good graces.” Manning 
had talked of a ded cors ; Chaucer speaks of a living corps, 

* The old camo to expross misericyndia in Franco in the 
leeanth Csctary  fratotta Latins erwards ao ps or bath pty 
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iii, 89 He bas a vast amount of French in his verse, 
even without reckoning the technical words of certain 
ovata, Im ii, 160 one line has every weighty word 
Nench— 
© Gllorie and honour, regne, tresour, and rent.” 
So ta i, 142— 
“ Imprudont emperour of Rome, alas !* 
to ti, 31 we have— 
“Bor which ahe floured in virginites, 
With all humilitee and abstinence, 
With all attemperance and patience, 
With manure ebe, of bering end army, 
Discrete she was,” 
x's Friar, one of the beat sketches here, is always in- 
ng his English with French ; his brethren’s sermons, 
«ved years earlier, had sadly marred our English 
tongue. P. 150— 
Froud mercy, dame t 
‘Thomas, jeo vous die, Thomas, Thomas t 
Now dame, quod he, jeo vous die sanz doute,” 
Chaucer has sightecn lines ending in the rime eile, ii, 272 ; 
an oxercise of ingonuity, He makes mention often of 
Chope (Cheapside) ; ho also touches on the bacon of Dan- 
mow, ii, 174. He has various bywords, such as— 
“Who ao first cometh to the mill, Grst grint " (ii, 279). 


That is, “first come, first served.” 


“To maken vertno of uecessite (ii, 91) ; 
Bat I wot best, whor wringeth me my sho” (iL 283). 


Wo substituted pinch for wring 200 years later. A 
Woman asks the Friar how he fares— 


“Dame, quod bo, right wel, 
As ho that is your servant every del” (li, £22). 


Hoenee comes the polite “your servant, 
Tho attestation, as sofh as God is hing, is in ii. 275. 
In ii, 282 stands— 
“Your herte hongeth on a joly pin.” 
Hences comes our “to be on the merry pin.” 
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In iii. 242 stands bet than never is late, 

In iii. 285 many smal maken a qret. 

Chaneer, who first brought in the ten-syllabled riming 
as has a dig at old-fashioned Alliterative English in iii. 
257— 

“ 
ZA, God wot, aso old f ba Wiel better” 
His most ambitious attempt at Teutonic rime is in ii. 
187— 
“ Whoso that bildeth hia hous all of salwes, 
‘And pricketh his blind hors over the falwes, 
And suffereth his wif to go seken halves, 
Is worthy to be honged on the gulwes.” 

As to the ‘Legend of Good Women’ (Chaucer Society, 
part ii. 60), it is written in the new ten-syllable metro of 
the Canterbury Tales, England’s chosen measure. The 
former Anton now becomes Antony (Antonius). We see 
our usual contraction of the ed in loved, p. 110; here the 
€ is not sounded — 

“That lovyd him bottre than hirself, I gease."” 

‘The g is struck out; tigel becomes tyle. Among the Sub- 
stantives are half godys (demigods). Chivalry was now in- 
finencing our English speech ; the new womanhod, p. 92, is 
coined to express womanly dignity » our fathers, rather later, 
talked of “the worship of womanhood.” Another new 
word Tustynesse seems to express strength in p. 103. The 
word menynge adds the sense of staluere to that of signifionre, 
p- 76; my menynge was to, ete. The word felowship hore 
means comitatus, a band of followers, p. 90. In p. 112 
Lucretia bids her servants do her besynesse; this seoms to 
mark the time when the new sense of negotinm came into 
the word; the phrase may here mean (Mer had two senses) 
either “to do the servants’ diligence” or “to perform the 
affairs of the mistress.” There is the curious new com- 
pound, your home comynge, p. 123. In p, 126 stands, it 
waa not thi doynge. In p. 127 ago, following the French 
past, is made a substantive; the venym of 80 longe ago; 
it is the same with auld lang syne. In p. 108 a man 
knows the arts of love withoule boke ; that is, by heart. 








‘The old fremde (extranens) was now going out in the South ; 
for it is altered into sfrange in one of the Mannseripts, p. 92. 

As to the Pronouns, we see the new phrase my 
lady here, p. 75 ; hitherto this title had been used only in 
the Vocative ; the French madame was the original followed 
here. We find the Dative; while breath Jasteth me, p, 121, 

Among the new Verbs are finger, it is opyrblow (overblown), 
Tie in my power, do him honowre, have suspicion of, hace com- 
passion of, The verb fire is applied in an abstract sense ; 
hir beaute fyred them, p. 91. The verb ymll is now used by 
us for row; this is first found in p. 129, oars pulleth forth 
the vessel. The verb choose once more is followed by an 
Infinitive, p. 77, ate ches to dye. The verb skip is used for 
festinare, p. 80; the writer says he will skip to the effect 
(upshot); with us it is readers who skip. Woe have seen 
Hope to God ; we now have the new phrase wissh fo God that, 
ete, p. 84. The do, as we see, is here employed in new 
phrases ; Medea does company to Jason (entertains him), p. 
108; hence our “company mannera.” 

As to the Adverbs, in p. 113 stands doune was the sonne, 
a new way of expressing the sunset. 

A new sense of with (famous for) appears in p. 68; 
Cleopatre with all thy passioun, like Thebes with his old walle 
in the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ The for now follows an adjective, 
too longe for me, p. 118; it had earlier followed a Passive verb, 

‘The Scandinavian words are clift (sciseura), mase (laby- 
rinth), p. 120. 

Among the Romance words are balade, grapnel, tenowr, 
ceptre (sceptrum), to corump, hostess, to poss (push), nareotiks, 
opies (opiates), floury (flowery). The word beauty now gets 
the sense of decus, and is found in the Plural, hide ye your 
beuteis, p. 68. The word person now takes the sense of 
pulchritudo ; ke was (a man) of persone, p. 80. Dido is said 
to be in hir devocyoun, p. 92; hence the later “at her 
devotions,” When the Argo is mentioned, p. 104, we hear 
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of pilot Tiphys, corrupted by later scribes into Philotetes > this 
pilot, evidently a puzzling word, did not become common 
in England until 1530, The word queynt still keeps its 
old sense of eallidus when applied to the Labyrinth, p. 120, 

The Northern forms used by Chaucer in this piece are 
tupriste (uprose), have at thee, p. 102, her trew love (lover), 
rokke, not roche. 

Th the came yolume are contained a few of Chaucer's 
poems of this date. In p. 165 stands do law (right), a new 
sense of the word. In p. 148 the verb f lord ia coined, 
to express dominari. In p. 159 we see our common 
Jjalousye te hanged! There is the new noun searcefe, In 
p- 150 is an instance of the two meanings of seize (1, 

, endow, and 2, take); a fish is cesed with the hook. 

T have already mentioned Cambridge; I next turn to 
Oxford, which had been lately roused by the preaching of 
Wickliffe ; she was now glowing with a fiery heat unknown 
to her since the days of the earlier Franciscans. The 

jons at this time in debate had the healthiest effect 
upon the English tongue, though they might jar upon 
Roman interests. Wickliffe, during his long residence in 
the South, seems to have unlearned the old dialect he must 
have epoken when a bairn on the banks of the Tees. His 
first childish lessons in Scripture were most likely drawn 
from the legends of the ‘Cursor Mundi.’ He was now 
bestowing a fur greater blessing upon his countrymen, and 
was stamping his impress upon England’s religious dialect, 
framed long before in the ‘Ancren Riwle’ and the ‘Handlyng 


Parvey, after referring to Bede and Alfred as trans- 
lators of the Bible “into Saxon, that was English, either 
comoun langage of this lond,” writes thus: “ Frenshe men, 
Beemers, and Britons han the bible, and othere bokis of 
devocioun and of exposicioun, translatid in here modir 
langage ; whi shulden not English men have the same in 
here modir langage, I can not wite, no but for falsenesse 
and necgligence of clerkis, either for oure puple is not 
worthi to have so greet grace and jifte of God, in peyne of 
here olde synnes, God for his merei amende these evele 
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continue, bere witness, to thringen (throng), flix of Blood. His 
Jonas, Bethanye, Jerico, Pharisee, Galilee, ete., remain much 
as he left them. 

‘The great fault of Wickliffe is, that he sticks close to 
the Latin idioms he was translating; his English there- 
fore is but poor, if compared with that of the year 1000, 
T give a specimen of his Latinisms from tho ‘Vulgate ;' some 
of his renderings, as may be here seen, are downright 

lunders— 


Wickliffe, Pulgate, 
Tenebre. 
Nuptia. 
Nolito. 
Singuli. 
Sodarium, 
Cophini, 
Spectacalum, 
‘Aynid nos. 
Erthemovyngis ‘Terns motus, 
May not have hatid Non potest odisse. 
Doynge gracis Gratias agena. 
It ix seen to mo Visum est mihi. 
In alien thing In ro alient. 
She is foundun Taventa est. 


There are also phrases like /oovis of proposicioun, uttermore 
(exterior), p. 115 ; evenyng was maad, whom seien 3¢ me to be? 
my voladilis {fatlings) ben slayn, a noble man. . . Barabas, p. 
W515 we syzen sum con for to caste out fendis, 5yve vois, 
fouche ether (vel) the hem, architriclyn. Castel is used to Eng- 
Tish eusletlum (village) ; Judas is led by penaunce, not by re- 
Penfance, to mourn his crime ; sine liberis becomes withoute 
Fre children, p. 407. The Ablatives Absolute are rendered 
most literally. It is clear that there was great room for 
another version of Scripture, after Wickliffe's time. Still 
we have followed him in some things, which I here set 
out— 

Wickliffe, Tyndale, 
ficioun That lost chyldo. 


Son of 
Tt is good ns to be hero Here is good beinge for ns. 
ates thou into the joye of thi Go in into thy master's joye, 





# My paging comes from the volume containing the Gothia, Anglo- 
Saxon, Wicklife’s and Iyndale's Gospels 
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we Tiymiiale. 
3 sdechée heave reeeyred wth 0 Shcbde I bere meomrel with 
= as 
Wickliffe was himself s Northern man, bet be bad Jong 
lived at Oxford ; hence there is a carioes mixture of two 
dialects in bis writings There are the Northern si/, 
no bat, gyity, marist, bitokist, what manere mam, bendel, 


Hi 


SEeee 


The Southern forms are children, britheren, mache, co (ams), 
olypi, axe, gon (ire), ey (ovum), beth, clepe, culver (columba), 
morewynge (mane), the (illi), to have be (fuisse). We find the 
Southern fhiléx, and also the synonym the ilke, p. 241. The 
fo (dis) is sometimes prefixed. The herés (illorum), p. 17, is 
a curious mixture of South and North ; sure stands in p. 
307, instead of the Northern yours, The old Imperative 
fare ge is altered in p. 45 to goth x, a form never allowed 
of old. The Participle in inge is well established. 

Among the Vowels the a encroaches on the ¢ in the true 
Northern fashion, as serpent ; the old emete is here seen both 
ax amle and emi (ant and ewmmet). This a replaces 0, for 
of feor becomes afer, our efor; ¢ supplants o in the form 
rekevere for recover ;) and there is the very contracted form 
halpens, p. 355. The initial « is docked, as tallish, The 
old Participle gewefan becomes teoven, The ¢ is struck out; 
oeef becomes oof, our woof. There are forms like goist and 

* Hence the footman in Pickwick saya, “take off the kiver.” 
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doith; it may be that here the o and the i were both 

, thus preparing the way for our modern of. A 
mew word may be formed by simply changing a vowel ; 
thus pund, pound, is an enclosure referring to land, and 
Wickliffo’s new pond refers to water. The of was both a 
Preposition and an Adverb ; Wickliffe marks the difference 
very clearly by writing the latter as off; to leove off, p. 97. 
The old shephirde is now written sheperde, with the A 
dropped, p. 43. We have seen the Verbal Noun pungetung 
much earlier ; we now see the verb punch. The d is struck 
out of the old yerb windwe, for this is sometimes written 
winews, our winnow, The th is added, for the noun denpe 
becomes here depthe, imitating lengthe. Hampole’s parlesi 
is now pared down to palsie. The older gredive ik now 
turned into grediren (gridiron). The French se for 8 or ¢ 
often occurs, aa in reaceyve, which follows science. Latin 
endings are often clipped ; we see Thadze (the Irish Thady), 
Susanne, and Joone (Joanna), as in Manning, 

Wickliffe, a true Northerner, is fond of Verbal Nouns, 
such as odgoyngis, bildingis, dwellingis ; there are also forms 
like the comyngis togidere of, the togidere bindingua, the fallyng 
down of, betynge togidre of teeth, the rysing agen fro deede men, 
PB 409. Here the construction, trying to imitate the Latin, 
is most clumsy, owing to the fact that few Propositions 
could now be prefixed to our home-born roots. The loss 
of her old compounding powers is the great shortcoming of 
the New English. There is sitlyng place, p. 121. We find 
waking, p. 199, for the old wacee (watch). The French ess, 
as in Chaucer, is tacked on to English roots, as synneresse ; 
Wickliffe felt himself obliged to English somehow the 
Latin peceatriz. The English ness is employed to compound 
pesibleness, p. 37, differing from peace and peacefulness » also 
pornes (poverty); we now give meanings, slightly varied, to 
these seeming synonyma There are new words like 
gelding (eunuchus), nedleworke, dweller, aris (zizania), roodhors 
(roadster), seer, schipbreche ; in this last we have confounded 
the English breche with the Scandinavian wreck, which meant 
% ing drifted ashore.” He uses man to coin new 
words, such as domesman (judex), p. 21. He turns the old 




















French ia; the Old 
e2 adjectival forms are 
rerazfally, p. 287. 
this form was 
no Article had 


geings” The old tcho- 
. p. 45, like the older what 
of the Bible. about 1390, hou 
in the Prologue, p. 459, stands 
‘x: here one fhad stands for id, 
other for ped ; in old times the first that would not 
appeared. The Definite Article, contrary to old 
is dropped in John Buptist ; this has been followed 
Tyndale. In the words, I xelde the fourefold, p. 397, 
liffe gors nearer to the Gothic than to the Old Eng- 
; in the latter, 4i stands before the Numeral. 
ining to the Verbs we observe the constant Northern 
aning to shall in preference to till; as (the weather), 
thal le leer, though this is but a bare Future, p. 81; so 
he shal xia ta us, p. 110. In p, 245 stands the curious 
whanne 3e schulen toolle ; here the last word is the verb 
desire ¢ the old tilnian was to last but seventy years longer 
‘The Latin Participle in urus is strangely Englished ; 
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world to comynge, p. 395; he that was to doynge this, p. 
417; here we have the usual confusion of ynge with en, 
the old Infinitive; in the South they wrote fo witiends. 
Ses Pest un-English idiom, Hrode dead (mortuo Herode) 

in p. 9 Chaucer's non gesst, so well known to 


ae oot p. 63; on the other hand, the old inlysten 
not yet become ‘our enlighten, There aro the phrases 
graven things (not images), keep hospitalité, give sentence, do 
make suggestion. Sometimes the verb, the 

most important part of the sentence, is set first; as gon 
al Gentiles » opened shul be thi sates. Wickliffe coins the 


word to undirzock for the Latin equivalent. Where he has 
Purvey, ten years later, writes Gat forbede! which 
; it had first appeared in the ‘Cursor Mundi.’ 
xvi. 15 we read of foure-horsid carres, The old 
minnen Br iesisien) is discarded, and the adjective minde 
(memor) suggests to Wickliffe the verb minde, a3 we use it 
now. The verb drench retains its old meaning mergere, and 
takes the further meaning incbriare, Deuteronomy xxxii. 
42, “Ishal drenche myn arewis in blood.” The word 
(conterers), our pownd, stands in p. 113 ; it was known 
the Conquest. The phrase turn the hous upsodown 
stands inp. 377. In p. 359 stands Mirk’s 3e neden thes 
thingis ; Orrmin would have inserted a fo after the verb. 
We see the verb tinkle, which, like its Dutch brother, seems 
to be formed from the sound. The Old English mistrowen 
stands side by side with the Scandinavian mistrosten, 
‘There are many Latin words beginning with in, these 
Wickliffe translates by English words, on which he bestows 
a similar prefix ; thus invocare becomes inclepe. 
As to Adverbs we find the word hard is used as an 
Adverb, p. 393; in p. 99 this becomes of hard, Hence 
came our hardly (vix) seventy years later. 








aequires an evil sense, very different from Chaucer's, the 
Sorgeres of errowris, Isaiah xlv. 16. In the Acts is found 
we camen to Puteolos; in the same way Gower was soon 
to write eribecarerieet pene: = 

10. We find despisable, wl 

; England has changed the = 
There is the ight form circumeide ; not our ae aoa 
which we have in slovenly sort derived from the Latin 
Passive Participle. The word veniounce comes often here, 
and was to drive out the Teutonic wre We see hizer 
poweris, where the last word bears the sense of Juvenal's 
potestas or the later podesta. The barbarians of Melita 
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show Aumanyte or curtesye ; in the same chapter stand the 
refete or refraisch, The word duke is used for 

loader, The old /eok (property) has now to make way for 
substaunce, P. 377; and gost is yielding to spirit. The word 
defame (publish) is used in a good sense, p. 43, The seed 
that fell on stony ground is called temporal, p. 65, aa in 
the ‘Ayonbite;’ we have since 1380 had to invent fem- 
to express this idea. In p.79 we read of the parties 

(parts) of Tyre, The verb joye stands in p. 309; a man 
is let down by the sclattis (slates), p. 301J; this was the 
earlier wattles of 1000, and the later filing of 1625; the 
Scotch still sound the c in sclattis. We English talked 
about Easter in both of the years just named ; but Wickliffe 
chooses to use the word Paske, We havo the verb compari- 
soune, not compare, in p. 183. The form ympne (hymnus) 
is used in p. 249. The form counceil appears both for con- 
silium, p. 549, and for concio, p, 515. To travaile is used 
where we should put trouble, p. 329; the interchange be- 
tween these two verbs was constant for the next two 
Centuries. The word marchaunt is used for hireling, p. 503 ; 
and the former word was employed as a term of abuse by 
Bonner, nearly 200 years later ; fermour stands for steward, 
p. 881, We have both the verb cure and do the cure, We 
see dismytte instead of our dismiss, p. 553. In Judges xix, 
10a concubine appears as a secoundarie wyf; thus the 
word second had not been fourscore years in English use, 
es it gave birth to a compound, to express a new 


a. 

The works of Wickliffe (Early English Text Society) may 
now be considered. They are plainly written by a Northern 
man ; i weie of mercy stands in p. 59, like a phrase in the 
‘Cursor Mundi;’ there is Barbour’s of his own head; there is 
the oe dailes (sine judicio), p. 92, which reminds us of 


Wi fe’s use of day in his Bible. We find the Northern 
suppose that (si); undon (perditus), corser (asurer) ; the verb 
nede still keops its old sense cogere, soon to disappear; the 
Northern Participle picchid supplanta the South pight, There 
is the same admission of Southern forms, like hem, her, as 
in the Bible; Wickliffe's treatises were meant for the 
‘VoL. I, L 
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whole of England, and he is the Father of our New English 
rose, 

As to Vowels, we see comend written for the usual am 
mand, p. 93; we were later to have both forms of the 
Romance verb. The ¢ gives way to oi, as doip (facit) ; the 
i supplants o and ¢; there is Cicile, pariche (parish), dioeist 
the iin the middle is struck out, for we find copleym in 
100; the wu is inserted, as besum for besme, our besom. 

As to Consonants, the g is struck out; he aleid stands 
for the old alegged, p. 70; the c is inserted, as sfrecte for the 
old streite; this imitation of the Latin paved the way for 
strict 0 hundred years later. The h is clipped, as osteler for 
hosteler, p. 181; also Grosted, p, 61. 

Among the Substantives are almeszever, Rome renner, 
dede hondis (mortmain, p. 131), bropel (nebulo), wynaiage 
(lucrum), wip hook or wip orok, p. 250, cope of heaven. We 
see the phrase hangyng, drawyng, quarterynge, the order of 
the words that has come down to us. In p. 48 we see how 
will came to stand for festamentum ; pis testament is ristful wille 
of dede Freunscis (the dead Francis). In p, 60 bisiness stands 
first for industria, then for negotium; the senses of solicitudes 
must have been here the connecting link. In p, 94 frih 
adds the sense of veritas to that of jides, and becomes 
Plural ; treupes of Goddis lawe ; in the same way mysttis is 
used for powers of the soul, p. 217. In p. 67 we have money 
or money worp,; we should now make the third word a 
Genitive. In p. 174 we read that drunkenness was 
coloured by the priests with the name of good felaseschipe = 
this sense of the latter word lasted till Ascham’s time, The 
ending ness is much used ; we see worldlynesse, p. 121, mane 
Imesse, p. 174, a polite word for ira; fonnydnesse (stultitia). 
The word monger was beginning to be connected with 
crime, as lesyng-monger, p. 125. There are the phrases im 
right of, wombe joie (gluttony), pe dede doynge (action), seven 
fulbut conseil (give headstrong counsel), full bull, p 213. 
We hear of clopis of mornynge (sorrow), p. 123; we now 
concisely use only the last word. In p. 252 we read of 
tey dogge; this is more usually called bandeg. We now 
employ only the Plural clothes; in p. 351 we see dolhe 
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‘There is an imitation of the Latin Participle in p. 87, gle” 

benefice resceyved (receiving benefit) ; in 1360 with leave taba 

had appeared. Past Puarticiples like come and gone had 

taken is or are before them ; this is now extended to other 

verbs ; (they) ben cropen in (eropt in), p. 296. In p. 104 

prelates are clokid wip talow of worldly goods ; this accounts 

for the future chock full. 

As to Adverbs, the Latin undique is thus expressed in 

p. 126; on alle sidis. We saw in 1160 how rather added 

the meaning of potins to that of cifius; the same addition 

is made in p. 240 in the caso of sooner ; God would sooner 

hear the oppressed poor than the hypocritical rich In 

p- 128 we find curalis may almost gete no bok > here almest 

and get should change places; this wrong transposition 
of words is a common fault in our day. 

Among the Prepositions we remark fo pis ende (the olf 

to pam pat), fo Tino on poore men, he te more to God (to God- 

3 traitour to him {not his traitor). The for 

ween ‘x Noun and an Infinitive ; tf is pride for & 

b ste, p. 825 here the senso of destination comes 

© was brought for her to sec). Priests 

n things, p. 97, 2 new idiom after this 


specifi, eanalty, sid canonyse, corier pase, to per) 
, to distemper, to limit to. There is the curious tai 
wnynrie, formed from baboon, p. 8. There is the new Lord 
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of compaynes (hosts), p. 58, the first time that we employed 
this word in a military sense, Clerks used to get benefices 
for countyng, p. 65; that is, for acting as accountants. 
Not only « king, but a curate, had sugetis (subjects), p. 73. 
A man is convycted in the law court, p. 75 ; we employ con- 
evince in another way. We see deschaunt used of Church 
music, p. 77; hence our descent. There is the phrase 
save a@ man’s body in p. 174; where the verb is used in 
Chaucer's new sense. There is the verb dow, p. 103; to 
enilow was to come in Occleve's time, We see occupy 
(ply business) in p. 104. There is aver (habere, property) 
in p. 119; this word has had its influence on our later 
» The word appliynge is used as a synonym for 
prayer in p. 134, a sense still in vogue. A priest, we 
are told, may be a dempnyd fend (fiend), p. 153; also a 
Uynde bosard (buzzard), p. 157. In this last page we read 
that the Old Testament is practised, carefully studied, as a 
matter of business. In p. 162 glorious is used in a bad 
sense, being applied to priests’ habita. In p. 181 stands 
(dominus), s00n to be altered into potentate. In p. 
469 we hear of lordis d comyns; in p. 231 of comyn 
wymmen (meretrices), The word patroun ia applied in p, 
285 to the founder of an Order; it is easy to see how 
pritern avose. The word frental is curious, as a Church 
‘word coming from the French, not from the Latin. There 
is both despeyre and desperacion. A priest might get a 
living by acting either as a kechen clerk or a penne clerk, p. 246 ; 
they also acted as architects The English for (Latin per) 
is prefixed to French verbs, as forbar and forfend ; the 
latter usurped the French meaning of defend (vetare). 
Testaments are proved in p. 277. In p. 302 sensible is 
used for “perceptible by sense ;" we employ sensibly in this 
way. We read of pseudo-prophetis ; also of pseudoes, p. 308; 
this inflax of Greek is something new; there is auforise with 
its Greek ending in p. 320. The word accident is con- 
nected with the Eucharist, and is called pis newe word, yu 
466. We read of the godis of fortune, p. 473; hence “a 
man of fortune.” 
We have, in p. 467, the proverb crounne and elop maken 
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no prest ; hence the clergy are in our day sometimes spoken 
of as the cloth. There is also, charife schuld bigyne at hemself, 
p. 78. Inp. 131 we hear that the clergy will not stop until 
the whole land has passed into mortmain. The erying 
evil of impropriations is pointed out in p. 97; the lower 
clergy were robbed by approprynge of parische chivchis ; ; ine 
these a poor ignorant vicar was set for litle little cost, p. 116; 
men took orders to say masses for money, Even in 

carly times Antinomian opinions were abroad; some, p. 351, 
said, “late me synne ynowe, for God wole nevere lese pat 
he hap dere boust.” 

‘The ‘Rolls of Parliament’ are a mine of our language, 
beginning from the year 1386, when the London Mereers 
sent up the first English petition in a style very like 
Chaucer's ; seo vol. iii, 225. But that poet’s seldeluile is 
now seen as Guyldehalle; thus the Severn combination of 
a with i or y was established at London. We see a new 
substantive in arrysers ayeins the pees ; Barbour’s rising be- 
came another word for rebellion. The London tradesmen 
appear as the crafles; ax if ars were to stand for 
The Petition is directed againat Nichol Brembre, Mayor of 
London; we see a very early English pun on his name 
(bramble) ; the Mercers call the forsaid Brere or Brembre a 
ragged subject. The Lords of the Council are addressed 
collectively as yowre worthy Lordship ; a slight change in 
the use of this title was soon to come ; a favourite phrase, 
used here and long afterwards, was be good Lorde to hym. 
There is the new Northern phrase noughtwithstondyng the 
same, We find it hath been out of mynde ; we should now 
make time the middle word. A new use of by appears; 
wrongs done to them by longe tyme passed. ‘The Northern 
word for journeying appears in London, travail en barfote ; 
the two last words are curious. 

John Trevisa in 1387 finished a long task, that of 
turning into Southern English the huge Latin Chronicle, 
compiled by Higden some few years earlier; thus much 
of the world’s history was thrown open to laymen. Trevisa 
was Vicar of Berkeley in Gloucestershire, and wrote at 

je request of the Lord of that village. His dialect is un- 
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mistakably Southern; he has many words and phrases 
that appeared in the ‘Ancren Riwle.’ He has forms 
iar to the Severn country, but we see that the 
forthern dialect is forcing its way into Gloucestershire ; 
thus there are the forms afire, apirst, i. 119, and stripe 
fexnere), not srupe, 1, 265; there aro lrilfle and sighes » the 
‘erbal Nouns abound; the same replaces ik (idem) ; 
there are also nor, bey, aire, paym, unto. As to Vowels we 
find initial « clipped, as in the Romance bate. The ¢ is in- 
serted, for wesle becomes wese! (weasel). The old Colonia 
appears as Coleyn; there must have been the prior forma, 
Colune, Coloin. Another famous German city is seen as 
Mens, the future Mentz. The South-Eastern form ie re- 
places eas in dic (tingore), The initial é is clipped ; for 
men fuming books, vii. 295; another version has Iymne, 
ea we atill use fimn. What is now called Poitou appears 
both as Peytowe and Peyto, the old confusion between 0 and 
& (ou), showing how Cardinal Peto’s name arose, The 
name that Chaucer wrote Lowys is here seen as Lewes, i. 
285; much as Lord Macaulay wrote it; Hewlert is hore 
written for Hubert, and thus we pronounce the French 
due as dewk, The proper name Boece is written Boys (a 
future surname) ; and poemata is translated by poysies. 1 
have already remarked on the change in oi. ‘The ¢ is used 
instead of p, as nostrelle, iii, 11; here, moreover, there is a 
transposition of letters. It is added to the French touffe 
and becomes tuft, The d is inserted in iawndis, which 
Hampole’s jaunis. The r is struck out; we read 
of the Charthous, vii. 305. The s is inserted, for craftesman 
appears instead of Layamon's craftmon. The most re- 
markable contraction is copweb for attercoppe web, vii. 348. 
Orrmin's speldren becomes our spell (ayllabicare), vii. 333. 
‘The w is struck out, for bek (nutus) is formed from beknien » 
this letter is replaced by m; for there is Pomfreyt as well as 
the old Pounfret. The w is struck out; there frug (teuce) 
as well ag the old truwes, 
The new Substantives are bakwaleres, evel-doer, tale-teller 
(delator), gravestone, popehode (papacy), hioyliztynge, honysoukel, 
forlond (foreland), cok crowynge, overlip, werk-hous (of an 
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abbey), comer, glasier. The noun horlynge (from hurl, 
reere) is used in viii. 231, to translate ferio ; it may have 
influenced Aurly burly. Teereets Kesey (sy cee 
lates mores, vil. 11, which is somethi 


become 

walled elf coader In vik sido aaa Serer ulate 

teritynge om grace. In vii. 481 Danegilt becomes pe 

golde in some manuscripts. The ending erd,as I have 

where remarked, was coming in; we hear of the Spaynandes, 

a form which replaces the Spaynols of 1350. The Verbal 
‘oan, a8 in the Mandeville treatise, is further 

it is pre dayes seillynge from Irlond, i. 325; collapens tx 

ee ace by pe fallynge togidres of, ete, #119. ‘The noun 


place of the trig. Trevis uses the noun likpot for the 
finger next this thumb, vii 73. In vii. 109, Cristean 


i The word sly gets a meaning varying 
n infeliz, for it is used to English simplex, viii. 91, where 
a very foolish act is in question. In p, 155 sly is used in 
its old sense sapiens p. 105 it is debased, being applied 
to a cunning plot. Tn 79 prudentiores is Englished by 
pe rediest men ; our ready man has more to do with ned (con- 
silium) than with geravien (parare). The able is added to a 
Teutonic word, as in Wickliffe; we have wntrowable. 
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French idiom is, je suppow qu'il aura (must havo) 42 
frappé. 

"Acmong, the new. Atverta cela The old clane, 
in the sense of omnino, is altered into clenliche, i 341. 
We see the phrase Aard ifrore (frozen), i 325; also freschely 
(just) born, vii. 133. The far is now prefixed to a Present 
Participle, a fer casting man (sapiens) appears in viii. 285. 

Among the Prepositions we remark went an /untynge, i. 
173, where the an was doubtless mistaken for an Article 
‘There is fo lite by pe halvendel, too little by half; also dy 
the space of pre dayes. The old op, standing before a term 
oxpressing quantity, is altered into fo; fo pe noumbre af fhe 
hondred, i i. $41. The wip conveys the sense of our inelied- 
ing ; size schires wip Cormeayle, ii. 91. This preposition 
usually implied agreement; it is now used instead of as 
after same; of be same age wip, ii. 259. 

There are the Scandinavian scrap, squeak, rovschelynge 


(strepitus), which Caxton a hundred years Iater altered 
» The Danish shim supplies the word sty 
pirate), i 261; men who skim the sea The words 

twiter are allied to the Dutch and German. 


vern land is repeated here. 
words are usual, capitel (letters), marl, giestes 
dukedom), empechement (accusation), aray 


Sn ane sie igen eee we 
ir of nt a bishop flormit ; this is 


is used for inguisitiveness in learning, vii. 69; the word 
gracious is used to translate probus, vii. 35; ungracious is 
used both for infaustws and sinister. The adjective noble is 
employed in a new sense, nobil bookes, viii. 21. In vi. 123 
superiores is translated soveraynes, a word used all through the 
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of Arthur.” In the middlo of the English text 
the technical in pontificalidus ; Foxe is fond of the 

‘Trevisa gives us a proverb from Seneca, vii. 5: 
most mysty on his dongehille ; 170 years earlier it had been 
ene on his mizenne. In another work of our author's he 
puts aside the Old English ceorles wan (Arcturus), and tells 
us that this star is comynly elepid in Englis Charlemaynes 
wayne ; @ phrase that lasted to 1600; this is our Charles's 
wain? The French romances must have been most popular 
in England. 

We now, in 1387, light once more upon an English 
Will; these had been made in Latin and French for 
the previous 300 years. Robert Corn, citizen of Lon- 
don, makes his bequests (‘Fifty Earliest English Wills’ 
Early English Text Society, p. 1); ho speaks of his daughter 
Genet, our Janet ; of the wenkes (buildings) of a church ; the 
Romance word pewler occurs. 

In the ballads of this time (‘Political Pooms,’ Master of 
the Rolls) we see the Phraso for wynt ne wederes, p. dl 
here weather bears the meaning of Latin fempestas, which 
the word has had from the earliest times. The Scandinavian 
odd, iret found in Lancashire, has also come South, p. 268; 


nts, printed in Rymer, belonging to the years 
i }, show that English was at lust assorting its 
right to: Sates in official papers by the side of Latin and 


s and cates, The word law appears as 
laugh. There is the curious combination of nouns, no Aarm 
doings. Chancer's during is here durant, as in the original 
French. 

In the ‘Legends of the Holy Rood’ (Early English Text 
Society), belonging to this time, we see the noun Wok and 
tho verb /ol/, which are common to the Dutch. 

In Gregory's Chronicle (Camden Society) we have, in 
the account of the year 1387, the surname Bechamp, not 

* Seo the ‘Catholicon’ (Early Eugtish Text Society), p. 59. 
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eases + just as the Northern /e supplanted the Southern 


‘The rules of a cortain London Gild (Early English Text 
Socioty) bear the date 1389 ; we see that our way of sound- 
the English word for sepelire was now settled by the 
Capital ; the Kentish form tery appears. There are the 
new nouns book-bynder and hatter. We see if nede be; the 
5if hit need is of the ‘Ancren Riwle.’ There is the phrase it 
may be take pat ; we should now say, taken for granted, p. 9. 
We find at warning ; we still say “at a minute's warning.” 
There are some Lynne documents of the same date, 
1389; the derworbe (pretiosus) was not understood at this 
time, for it is written der worthi, p. 58. 

Foxe has printed a famous sermon, preached at Paul's 
Oross by R. Wimbeldon in 1388 (Cattley’s edition, iii, 292), 
We here see the speech understood by London church- 
goers under Richard I.; we may remark how their and 
them have come down from the North, though hem is still 
fonnd; at the same time we see the Southern thelke (iste), 
beth (sunt), if was agoo (gone), 0 man (unus), ybore, - The 
former ullermost is cut down to wmost, p. 305. There is 
‘Trevisa's fiving (mores), and Chaucer's householder, also the 
noun earthquaking. Among the Verbe are bring up (educare), 
war on edge, as much as lyeth in thy power, p. 300, The old 
Jetten and l@tan are now confused ; let (prevent) wrongs fo 
ben done, and let him enter. Tho verb answer takes a new 
shade of meaning ; answer to God (as to your life), p. 295. 
Tn the same page there is put to the law ; whence comes our 
“put to school.” There is the Adverb cursedly. Among 
the Prepositions is by the waie (obiter dictum), p. 298, 
Among the Romance words are advancement, theame (a 
preacher's text), fo return vorits, to forfeit, probable doctors, 
gentelness (mildness). Shoreham’s acordant fo now becomes 
according to (secundum) ; this was to replace one sense of 


‘There is a sermon against Miracle plays, dating from 
about 1390, in *Reliquim Antiqua,’ ii. 42 ; here we see the 
Genitive their and the Accusative hem. ‘Tho ¢ ix inserted, 
for the old hidous becomes hideous, p. 54. There is the 





referee f wa not hero "it daa te age 
57; this Participle was henceforth to be used freely 
certain prepositions. The whereof stands for the Latin 
copes ; to han wherof to spenden, p. 54. French wo 
stands synguler, p. 47, opposed to a i 
should gay single. 

About 1390 certain parts of the Church ritual 
translated into English; these may readily be recogn 
‘as little altered in the Anglican Prayer Book of our d 
What follows is taken from the * York Manual’ (S 
oops The ‘Cambridge Manuscript,’ which I 


ferred to in p. xiv, The parts of the ritual, done into 
this time and later, were certain bits of the 
the Great Curse, the Visitation of the 


“Hore I take the N to my wedded wyfe to have and to 
holde at bedde and at borde, foie for 
botter for warse, in sekeness and in hele, tyl dethe us de- 
parte, if holy kirk it will ordeyn, and thareta I plyphsibe 
my trouthe. 
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“With this rynge T wedde the, and with this golde and 
silver I honoure the, and with this gyft I dowe thee.” 

Tal s Southern version, of about 1400, from a Saram 
Misal; see p. 220 in the last part of the ‘York Manual. 
The vormin has already promised to be bozom to the man : — 


my body y the worschipe, and wip my 
ie sese.!” 
cele of this date from Blunt's Key 


ir almygti, makere of hevene and 
the sone of him, oure lord, oon 
of the hooli gost; born of marie 
undir pounce pilat: crucified, 
doun to hellis; the thridde day 
doede: he steig to hevenes: he sittith on 
fadir almygti: thenns he is to 
to deme the quyke and deede. I beleve in the 
+ feith of hooli chirche: communynge of seyntis : 
Segrenes 0 ‘of synnes: agenrisyng of fleish, and everlastynge 
be it.” 


Preiz we. For THE Pees. 
“God of whom ben hooli desiris, rigt councels and fust 


sei Fy 
HE 


mpl 
he 
the 
come 
beet 


it 





There is an office for the Visitation of the si 
dates from about 1390, p. 110, towards the ; 
“York Manual ;" this office has a Southern 


there. ‘Ormmin's heirs has found its way to London, and 

| hires (illoram) formed in the same way. The 

follows an Adyerb, as in the ‘Cursor Mundi, 

er to travaylle to, p. 270, The en of the Infinitive is 

often clipped. The Passive Voice, as in the ‘Ormulum,’ is 

making great strides, see pp. 2 and 286. The forasmuch 

and al be it that of Western England have now reached 

London; such a word sh fermen seat a the ending 
used in the Severn counti; fy 
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The French form x appears ever in Teutonic words, as 
antics temporai, p. 289. The » is changed into m; ran 
jown is in p. 238; the n is thrown out, when Amyas, p 
10S. is written for -4miens. The Northern fashion of 
writing = for # is seen once more; we find both Emaus and 
Eswur, also Je. 
Among the Substantives are many new proper names, 

as yet little known in England, such as Prestre John, 
Cathay, Bussw, Prose, and Crile, p. 130; Polayne, Slesie, 
and Bsiguric, ~that men clepen the lond of Bougiers,” p. 
6: the Baurtaryencs dwell at Marrok; the Janeveys 
sGenoese) are in p. 23. There are new words like 
viz, applied to the Pope, p. 315; seylle serde, 
a lad thin as a dnp; lyeer is formed from the 
p. 139. The ending ness is employed to form 
new wonds as in Yorkshire; there is gre(nesse, p. 297, 
which drove out the old mizlness (except in our phrase 
of a svichness”). The old much is supplanted by 
gard del before a Comparative Adjective, 
2 We see squtreness, roundness, simpleness. 

There is the new Noun herterghage (harbouring), p. 97 ; a 
Teutonic rot with a French ending, like the old bondage. 
e read that the Tartar soldiers gather in a plomp, p. 253; 
seems to be the source of our clump, with the well: 
own interchange of ¢ and p. The phrase hoping to have 
anged inte in hope to hare, p. 280. In p. 277 goeres 
‘eres are mentioned. In p. 278 a conduit rennes 

a_use of the Accusative something similar to that 
vd in the year 1098. The nobles are described as alle 
ied of his Reme, p. 154. We see hors back at 

The Verbal Noun syttinges is coined to express the 
4p. 106, In p. 49 stands thei ben grettere cheep ; 
is a Substantive in the Dative, here meaning 

160 years before we began to use cheap a8 
ve. It is remarkable how often our author throws 

le the old Genitive, and uses the periphrasis with of, 
such as nekke of a colver ; we follow his example when we 
write for the press, but not in speaking. We may safely 
foretell that “the man’s dog” will never be replaced by 
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“the dog of the man.” In p, 273 stands the goynge doun of 
the smne. We find here two forms of speech that have 
‘been embodied in our Bible ; most fairest (Most Highest), p. 
279; and holy of halewes (Sancta Sanctorum), p. 85. 
Heaven of heavens had been a good English phrase in the 
earliest times ; and we still use heart of hearts, There is the 
ihrase an fol (whole) mone), p. 134. The Superlative 
Sailer was so little understood that it was now altered 
both into foremest fader, p. 303, and into formere fader, p. 2. 
Tn p. 183 wo hear of a worthi (bonus) man, a new meaning 
of the Adjective, Our author is fond of discarding the 
old Comparative, and of using the periphrasis with more. 
‘The Superlative is now sundered from the Genitive Plural 
that should follow it; we see in p. 237 the gretlest of 
dignytee of the Prelates. 

As to the Pronouns; in p. 122 as for the tyme (“for 
the present") is found, where the seems to represent, this, 
The indefinite it is repeated ; it came to the ende of nine 
moneies, p. 27. In p, 3 stands the new phrase of this 
ene that hathe whereof (opes); we now talk of the 

Tn p. 287 we have the curions form suche an 
om (one); the writer little knew that he was here using 
same word twice over. The ordinal Numeral takes 
every prefixed, as in Hampole: every thrydde pas that thei 
gon, p. 174, We saw in the ‘Cursor Mundi’ par es na mend- 
‘ing pe stat, the use of the na or no, standing for nol, is 
now extended; in p. 102 we find no gret ryvere. The 
phrase no more did I stands in p. 221. 

As to Verbs; the old Imperfect, following that, in a 
dependent sentence, is sometimes altered into the Pluper- 
fect; and this novelty has taken root; in p. 79 stands 
whe wende that he had ben a gardener. The Infinitive 
follows a verb of progress ; nails growe to ben longe, p. 310, 
‘This tense is governed by certain other phrases, as, are in 
purpos for to visite, p. 4; to that entent to maken men beleve, 
ec, p. 160. This Infinitive is replaced by Mal with the 
Subjunctive ; as, to that ende and entent that his dethe myghte 
ten kwowen, p. 2; we now say, “in order that." In p. 191 

1 This reminds us of the Scotch “how are you tie day t” 
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stands in case that he had omy werre. We saw in the 
‘Cursor Mundi’ fall upon a gret (fetus); this gives birth 
here to he felle preyeng to oure Lord, p. 87; where the om, 
which should be the third word, is dropped, and the Verbal 


phrase Praying 
“they left beating of Paul,” it is hard to say whether beating 
is a Participle or a Noun ; Sheet woke ee 
le in the English tongue. Wo have already seen, 
1280, tho phrase widhent coming, an imitation of fa Rranelie 
this is carried further in p. 181; aftre goynge be ses, 
T have founden, etc. There are such phrases as fall 
iy sege, take the ayr, do reverence to, make hem 


erfect ; thow sowkedest is in p. 30. The 
may stand, as in p. 59 of my Book, with- 
wt Noun; we read in p, 191 he takethe 

fi seicyng (following). 
hrase in the last example (it dates 


I wille turnen, etc. ; we should here drop the after. Laya- 
mon had made a distinction between a3 and so; his order 
of words is here reversed ; righte als the lomdes sceren Tost, 
#9 schulle thei ben wonnen, wholly new way of expressing 
the Latin nisi, replacing the old but, now starts up; inp. 
184 stands that may not be, upon lesse than wee mows falle 
‘This, the future undess, is a literal version of the French a 
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set yee; a few years later, the upon before the lee was 
to be dropped. 


this usage is now extended 


en it yielded to vastly. The 
is in p. 195; and deste 
We have seen the Old English 
this now appears in a slightly dif- 
sag hg te ‘in the same maner as the firste, p. 192. 
@ Prepositions af is used to express distance ; 
toward the Est, at 160 pans, is Templum. The Adverb 
ed into a Proposition, p. 57; overtiwart 
Cowper used it. Under is applied to 
undir the age of 15 sere, p. 278; here within had 
fier. The confusion between of and on 
115; 80 much in lengthe, so much of 
‘e saw make game of in 1290; we now 
(bargain) of hem. Aremarkable phrase 
41, withouten castynge of of hire clothes ; thi 
be the Verbal Noun, not the Infiniti 
! Our modern of and of, the Adverb and 
stand side by side ; the old form ofcast 
better than this castynge of. 
juzta ; Bere 
A very early idiom is continued in 
by 860 sithes, p. 185; there is also for 


294. 
akin to the Dutch and Ge 
schokk (acervus),2 whip 
hear, in p. 130, of cai 
sherles, that thei clepen scleyes ; this. last is | 





Vat 2 a3 F228 
Re jayne enh 
ay Hue ue Mie 
8 eet i A 
yee 
pede 


£3 
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i 


litille; here pure is used as an Adverb, like the 

rh) ‘The cifaillo of Manning now becomes 
7 we 

i tit’ eioluals in tho Latin way. 

to the East of Russia, 


i 


if 
EE 


foe _The verb 


38 
3F 


foreign passing been used in 1303 as a 
'» this again appears in our author ; 
is Participle both as an Ad- 
3 for the passynge love that he hadde, 
7 ten holden him righte pasaynge old. By the year 
we had substituted exceeding for passing in all these 
Tn p. 84 Julian is styled “a renegate” (renegade) ; 
Z to the strange form runagate in our 
dditable of Hampole becomes delect- 

In p. 71 we hear of the Charnelle, where 

Tie; the form charnel came into English use before 
thinks that a strange French word in 
explanation, fride, that is to seye, kynrede ; 50 in 
that is a manere of fruyt. The French form, 


Fe 
( 
if 


Ez 


risoun fo is substituted 
preposition %, p. 219. In p. 45 we hear that 
the distance of five moneths journeyes fro another 
tent, hero used, was soon to drive out 
p. 181 we learn that 60 minutes make a 
scems to stand for the ch 
in p. 14 the Emperour of Alm: ii 
true title was now and henceforward a 
to Englishmen. In p. 4 we hear of femporel Lordes, 
Manguyses. Our author uses merveyl as a 
Verb, p. 283. The word dill, well known in Parliament, 
in p. 172. We see here the words deflour, ryss 
qreultitwde, corrour (courier), tablett, oriloge, tysseux 








 apote 

cyrenit, fnally, and the French word for mingere. 
the letters printed in the ‘ Records of the Priory 
of Coldingham" (Surtees Society) we light upon what ix, T 
think, the first letter written in English; this is due to 
King Robert TIL of Scotland suddenly dropping his usual 
correspondence in French on 22d April 1390; there are a 
few other English letters of the same date! Our “he can 
do no less” is foreshadowed in ie can nocht wytl qual he 
lesse than mak hym obedience, p. 67. There is a 
of pronouns and substantives in mor wille and je 
jominum), p. 60, differing from the form in the 
iwle.' We find among the verbs have im rememe 
putt (call) in guestioun, to hald harmeles, God have how 
ike hym demaundes, the said John ; this last is 
‘the French. The mon, Orrmin’s man stand- 
oportet, p. 67, as it had done in 
‘The Infinitive, preceded by at 
have, » verb that hore means trahere, nob 


we can wyt (for aught we know), p. 67. 
words are the addresses, Reverent Sadir 


piece of land, p. 65; the Old English feorme had been long 
disused. 
The beautiful Lancashire poem, called *The Pearl’ 
(Alliterative Poems, Early English Text Society), seems to 
‘s from about 1390; it has certainly a far greater 


his letter should be reprinted by those who edit collections of 
ih lottors, 
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(printed by Mr. Halliwell) may date from 1390 or there- 
abouts. It seems to bea Salopian piece; we see uche 
(quisque), ed/us (else), hennus (hence), resenabul (reasonable), 
Inyre, hure (hire), ketle (secare); there is both mechal and 
mekel. We see Myre's word fell (sapiens) repeated. ‘There 
is the Northern gate (via), and the East Midland nim (ire); 
the latter, not for the first time, travelled westward from 
Derby. 

The old eo becomes u; we see duppe (profundus), and 
buth ; leof is altered into Iuf, p. 28, though it spoils the rime. 
There is the old Severn peculiarity which prefixes ¢ or 
y to another vowel: 3eke (etiam) stands in p, 23, and seme 
(otium), in p. 17; there is seeery, The d replaces } in dar 
and Adelston, who is credited with the foundation of thgs 
curyus craft of Masonry in England, after it had been in- 
vented by Euclid in Egypt, p. 14. We see fowrtetie, p. 
28, our fourteenth ; here the older English form of the 
Numeral has been kept. There is a remarkable change in 
p. 17, the on (unus) is written 10m, just as we sound it ; 
a great difference is now made between an and one; this 
w before o was long peculiar to Salop and the neighbouring 
shire, The old soconr is altered into siker, p. 28, much as 
we accent the word. 

In p. 28 the Mason's craft is said to be fayr and fra 
A few years later the word free mason (superior, or master 
builder) was to appear, preserving one of the senses of the 
Old English free (potens, dominus), like free-stone. 

In p. 35 we have me (man) schal rede, a very old form 
lingering in Salop. In p. 25 stands fo serven wehon offur > 
in 1340 a fhe had come before the last word. 

Among the Verbs we find pik teeth, thyn enyn (eyes) 
water. In p. 15 victuals go (are sold) for so much; a new 
senze of the verb. The verb meddle, in p. 20, adds the 
senze of sese immiscere to the old miscere, In church aman 
is ordered fo pulle uppe thy herle to Crist, instead of the 
more common pluck up ; hence, perhaps, “to pull a long 
face.” In p, 16 a man is bonde (bound) to his lord ; henee, 
“to bind a prentice.” In p. 34 we learn that a chureh is 
made fo pray yn ; this is the true Old English construction, 
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thegh many would now prefer Orrmin's corruption, to be 
“ 


Our with had expressed apud in the ‘Cursor Mundi ;’ 
i now applied to a prentice, who is with a master, p, 
22 We see at these prayers, p, 13, imitated from the 
Freoeh ~The tetteven is used in a now sense, implying 
combination ; two men are advised to amend something, 
Then the Seaadiavian (emudging), and 

is the inavian smogynge (smudging), an 
rf (ci), 

‘There is the French verb practese. In p, 23 a mason 
takes his guy, the first use of the verb asa noun; in our 
dayea Queen's officer talks of his pay, a man of lower stamp 
of reweeration. In p. 31 we have the English Jawe and 
the French Jay (lei) in the next line. In p, 22 the mystery 
of the craft: is hinted at— 

“The peeraté ofthe chamber tlle he no mon, 

taever they done; 

Whiteerer thon heryst, or syste hem do, 

‘Telle hyt no mon, whersever thou go. 

‘The cownsel of hallo, and seke of bowre, 

Kope hyt wel to grot honowre, 

Lest hiyt wolde torne thyself to blamo, 

And brynge the craft ynto gret shame.” ? 


lp. 38 stands Bishop Wykeham's renowned watchword 


ih id English, not in the Southern form we know. 


“ Goile manores maken a mon.” 


tone the deed.” The prentice must abstain fi 
this silly excuse. 
Gower, after having written long pieces in French and 


2 The secret of Freemasonry seoms not to have been invented 
before 1 There ary few subjocta about which more nonsense is 
[nei forth by English writers than concerning Froomasonry ; every 

ree Years OF son new work on the subject comes out, 








HF) 
[ 


en 


read. 
called 
some 
used 
adiew, 
Ticoner 
As 


nch ow ee the i Bogle ein a ee 

ge often occurring in the next hundred years 
Consonants we see the insertion of the 5 in 
Gower leant much to the new French 

ad some years earlier begun to fall 


light, ‘Ceci, who 

congnen, dessouts, for doute, 

TIL in his State Papers ‘had rarnal fraictier (tractare) 
for the old fraiter, and Juyl for the old Jwinet (July); he 
wrote also cognoissant, with the g inserted ; Mares for Marz, 


+ Soo thoso words in Littré ; I give but a fow instances of this great 
Ngge. 





lways wrote pratique, The g is in- 
itation of the new French style ; 


5 


E 
Hf 


; into jeste, ili, 307. 
in the French sauvage, which has to imitate the 
; also in oultrage, i 345, following 

; We now make a difference between an owiré 
ultra man ; our form realm also appears, sup- 
Planting roiaime and reawme. ‘The n is struck out, for 
Tarbour’s on wry becomes awry, i. 174. There is also the 
Shakosperian @ onlde, iii. 35. The m is inserted, for stefn 
Li flea stempme, i. 312 ; we still say, “from stem 

stern.’ 


Teetonic 
inserted, 


reE 
gEe 


makes a technical change in 
in hand her werk of embroidery. Skie 
* see ii, 50. The Old E 
rede (statio navium), are 
; the first word now adds 


‘a raid, still remains in our Bible. Th 
Keeps one of its oldest meanings, domus, in ii. 218 ; 
Lincols’s Ten. We see also a very early meaning of 
spellings, ii. 263, connected with the black art. iii 


* See Edward's Stato Papors in Rymor, for the yoars 1873-75, In 
“Piampton Letters’ (Camion Soclety) fasete stands for fait in 1406. 
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braing takes the meaning of sapientia, In iii, eT s a guest 
claims to be cousin of house, a new sense of the last word, 
Two pages further on, a woman swooning is said to be 
dede oppressed, oppressed by death; hence our dead lame» 
we saw ded wo so early as 1270. i iii, 278 aneight gets 
the meaning of importance, in iii, 287 lette signifies hindrumoe, 
Tn the phrase leave his herte there, the noun gets the new 
sense of amor, In iii. 305 a lady is asked to write her owne 
honde ; hence our “write a good hand.” In ii, 87 we 
find, not only the noun being, but also its Plural beinges 
Teutonic words continue to favour French endings, like 
mordrice (murderess), sheperdess, michory. In ii 34 the 
Sun is called the “carte of Phebus.” In iit 6 we see 
Chaucer's word hovedaunce. The new expression ladyship 
is froely used ; it here means “ womanly dignity ;" ladyhedle 
is also used for the same; in ii. 59 her ladyship is clearly 
used for her worshipful person, a turn of phrase that had 
just come in. So in ii 19 a priest is addressed a3 gor 
faderhode, an imitation of the Latin. There are expressions 
like breche of pees, make warde and wieehe (true English 
alliteration), with bow in honde, it is a shante, an aventure 
(caso) of life and deth, upon the blind side. As to. proper 
names, Wickliffe’s corruption is continued ; Delphos is used 
as a nominative, ii 163; a fault that lingered for 
300 years in England ;' there are also the new forms 
Chio, Cateline, Pompey, Antioche, Tire, Ephesim, We hear of 
the filbert tree, ii. 30, that it was called philliberd after 
Phillia. The general name Jack, little known before 1340, 
4s now used for a man, as in ii. 393; « good felaw is Jacke: 
we still say, “every man Jack of them.” 

There are new Adjectives like firy, false-twnged, evil- 
mouthed, odde. or even, iii, 138, The less is tacked on to 
foreign roots, as verfuless ; in iii. 110 a man is /nstles (invitus) 
to travaile ; hence the listless that came up forty-five years 
later. ‘The old word for puerilis, the English dnighlly, is 
now applied to rank, i 184. The sely ia used in its com- 

1 Soo on this point Bentley's Preface to his Dissertation om Phalaris's 
otters ; he therv compares the form Delphos to the Asson and Mile 
tum of Old English bibles, and fo the well-known mwisupriowss: Sor 

mua, 
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ye sense, miser, i. 301; y in curious contradiction at 


flssted by another phrase; thus in i 366 stands a foule of 


we see somuvho, i. 15, formed 


constantly coming. The which is employed a3 a 
Masculine and Feminine Relative, as in the North-West: 
hing which understood stands in i. 154; there is also she, 
‘ehidh, ‘An as is tacked on to this Relative, any word which 
ts I shulde holden, i. 298. There are the phrases an other 
sniche a8, pom ‘ah, tn alle baste, Tbe none of the wise, with oll 
Lifote'harte, one of all the bat ensamples many one, se any 
or hen ecnnrey cenenas): The word self is employed 
a5 person is now ; my ladies selre, i. 228 j 
allay felis for thy self in 
The word one had been after a Positive a h 
‘Years earlier ; it now after a Superlative, as ¢/ 
% ii 314. A phrase of ours, own brother to, 
oon there is a kind of wrath, whi 


to say something in i, 322; he answers, and 
+ here an Infinitive do is dropped, as we saw 
We see in wrath, iti, 267. 


iNetbe such ns mistime, frend (befriend) ; 

also new senses given to verbs, such as fo cross sail, i. 81 ; 
coin, overtorne (turn over) books, fret lim selven to nought, 

him selee, cleps wp (call a man in the morning), hare it 





aida 


The 
A forei; 


d. 


iii. 251 of a man's mind 


a 


sf 
& 
a3 
= 


a iy 
hi 
PREV EL! 


“what must be, must 
nede mote that nede 


We say, 
elegantly, 


a Verb as, they ensampled hem, iii. 


we say fo come 
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before in iii, 335, whore a ship sails fo fore the wind. There — 
is the Interjection away the tirany / i. 263; this first word 
is Fronchified into avoy, iii. 312; Lydgate's around was to 
come later. 

The Scandinavian words first used by Gower are brat 
(the middle verb baka sik), bait (esca), down (pluma), gaap. 

‘The words akin to the Dutch and German are riff (reef 
of a sail), raile (paxillus); also the verb moor. There is the 
Celtic block and to pall. 

Among the many French words aro nwmorial, courleour 
(courtier), regiment (imperium), usher (ostiarius), rosin, client, 
arrivaile, ungentilesse, to traunce (trounce), affiche, 
genius, misrule, epitaph, entaile (our intaglio), phisonomy, ia 
«fect, plover, mathematique, reptile, calme, morgage, stalon 
(stallion), she was professed as abbess, iii. 337. 

Tn iii. 340 culprits are aéteiné by the law; but in this 
instance there secms to have been a fair trial first; the 
technical use of atfaint was to come sixty years later. 

Teutonic be is set before a French root in the verb 
1, 10, like Orrmin’s bicache. The for is treated in the same 
way; a man is forjuged wrongly in iii. 192, like 

Gower uses feverous, where we have feverish, The verb 
fortune (fieri), which we have already seen, is repeated here, 
A noun is formed from the verb await; hate is ever apon 
await, i 311; we know our Scripture phrases lie in snail, 
and lay wait for. A man’s body is awaited (tended) by his 
cooks, iii, 22; here there is the change of meaning already 
seen in Chaucer. We eee the verb quarel with; here riza 
encroaches on querela, In i. 134 the verb address alll but 
gets the new meaning of restive, and is used along with its 
siater array ; a lady's attire is wel adressed in it, 255. The 
word fuirie is used for a personage and not for a realm, in 
ii. 371; this sense was never borne by the word in France. 
It is said to be honourable to a king, when all dowbte his 
justice, iii. 189; the word has with us all but lost this 
sense, timere, which it bore in France down to Moliére’s 
time. In iii, 200 estate shows its meaning of right of 
possession » his estate of his regne. In iii. 271 comes the 
Phrase he serves to tempt ; here the first verb means is on 
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A storm sorrses in iit 313; hence our make himedf 

‘The modern form of mugister is now extended to 
shipping ; we hear of the maisler of a ship, iii. $35. There 
terms, such as cxbon and porte, our 

Spices aro said to be restauratife, 

eaukcine of our restaurants, The aw is 

broad sound of the French a, as de- 

‘ower is fond of the French Active 

latest Parisian ways ; for he has 

Soil (July). ‘There is a very 

French idiom, a was arrived to, in iti, 202. The Teutonic 
as oulfrely, iii. 230. An earthquake is called 

inage. The Greck 

peeude turns up in ii 190, for falsely ; as in Wickliffe. The 
Greek = comes well forward, as in enthronize ; our printers 


Hoger for fifty years longer; the French was making in- 
reads even on the English hearth ; aunt had come a hun- 


ployed in a new English sense ; pass the night, i. 115. 
transitive verb plie is used for flectere,i. 274. 1 
ee discovered out; hence our found out. 
qwife is revived after a long sleep, and is spelt in th 
French fashion ; he wente quite away, ti. 23. ‘The Frei 


menta Eboracensia,’ Surtees Society, i 184). 
Blaine now becomes Elyn, our Ellen; and Mold or Me 
appears as Afaulde, whence soon came Mand. English 








deh Sorat las Layers We read of a leg 
f Sieve is another Will of 1395 (‘ Earliest Wills,’ Early 
English Text Society), where we see parker, the man who 
looked after the park ; Ligenephngr er iret ap 


divine service, age of discreciown. ‘The lady who makes the 
will talkv of age harnape tl Garmckat wiiv chariot, p. 5; 
a new sense of the word. There is my secwnde best 

p. 5, reminding us of the Northern Barbour, 

In the Political Songs of the year 1395 (Master of the 
Rolls, vol. i), we see-ducke substituted for the old dake, p. 
330 ; to soupe sorrow comes in p. 337. In another pieee of 
1399, in vol. i 363, there is the phrase the bothom is my 
oust (out, that is, fallen), a new use of the adver. In p, 
364 stands he is ronnon (run) away, a new construction. 

In the State Papers, printed by Rymer, we remark 
among those of 26th October 1398 that the Latin ifem 


stands at the head of paragraphs; there is also the ad- 
verb particularly. 
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In the paper of 25th July 1400 mention is made of 
the. and of letters patentes. 
je may now cast a glance at Gregory's Chronicle for the 
Sears 1397, 1398 (Collection of a London Citizen, Camden 
Society). The one year 1398 occupies as much space as 
the previous twenty years; hence we may perhaps con- 
jectore that the Chronicle of this time is the work of a con- 
fnenays metdent ont by Grogery himself some forty years 
DSCNS seaiGhen na yell ce hos for ice; thei had forty 
Jer err sed fin London. We find Hurry con- 
used for Henry or Herry, referring to the future 
~ The form indew is preferred to endow ; 
vob sap The ending ful is now added to 
luces dowtfulle (awful), used of a King. The 
procter (procurator), also written proctoure, 
4 Preeye Conselle is held by the Lords ; 
The title youre royulle 
i IL. ; there is humdyll (humilis). 
Crosse, p. 98. 
Parliament for the year 1397 we find 
to the Crown, with the Duke of Glou- 
p. 378. "Richard IL. is spoken of as 
there is the foreign word sedule 
. In the year 1399 Chief Justice Thirnyng, who 
much in Romance words, gives judgment upon ci 


He 


a 


exjorne 
meageste: 


= 
is 


t 
: 


: 


Tea We hear of the hegh 
of the King and all the Sta 


present Parlement ; this is the first hint of the Three Estates. 
There is the phrase he was nevere partie to it, We find 


another harangue of Thirnyng’s in p- 424; he uss rewelers 


a 
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for regulars, speaking of the clergy ; he talks of barones anil 
banerettes, and then of a lower class, bachilers and commons. 
He uses the awful verb depose (it was rather new in Eng- 
lish) when addressing the unhappy Richard IL ; he has also 
Gower's it is of record ; the cession was agreed > here we should 
add a fo, In p, 423 we find Henry IV.’s well-known 
challenge of the English crown ; he says that the rewme was 
in poynt lo be undone for undoyng of the gode tawes ; here wade 
bears both ite old sense of solvere, and its new sense, first 
seen in the North, of perder. So speedily did new words 
and meanings make their way to London. 

Many English vows of chastity are to be seen in ‘Testa 
monta Eboracensia,’ iii. 316, and onward; in one of these, 
of the date 1398, the Archbishop of York is called surshep- 

Sul fader in God, 

Hallam gives us, in his ‘ Literature of Europe, i. 54, the 

first of ‘English familiar letters; it was written by Lady 
to her husband in 1399; she calls him “my dear 

d has “I recommend me to your high Lordship,” 

e which she repeats ; she speaks of the shires, mean 


fanay's Dictionary affords a few new words of 
as in kenebowe, whence came akimbo ; the adverb 
"botanical name agns castes, the forerunner 


ber 1399 the author of ‘Piers Ploughman,’ a 

arly forty years’ standing, wrote a leef ojer ttweyne 

against the fallen king, Richard IL  Alliter- 

it, he called his new work Richard the Redeles 

lier English monarch had been branded as 

the wn-re ops consilii). In one line, so low had the 
ing sunk, he is addressed with pou, not ye, p. 4732 

The poet gives us our form borugh (borough) in p. 469, 

applying the word to Bristow, where he wrote these lines ; 

this is an advance on the jurwh of 1170. He has both the 

forms ore and aske in p. 486. He uses the new word hod, 

p. 477, a8 it would seem, for jueenis ; hence our hodiledehay. 


1} ‘This piece is printod along with Mr. Skeat’s ‘ Picrs Ploagtimas" 
ty Boe re Meda lows 
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Terisa pun in p. 479 ; Richard marked the breasts of 
Si errents with herlis (cervi), his badge ; the servants 
oppreed and disgusted the common folk; hence 


“For one pat my ten sthore 
Of bonelick herts onda) 
Thee is a further play on the verb merk, which means 
agre as well as signare. 
We have already met with the Danish odd; it now 
itads for supra > “ faults fourscore and olde,” pp 472. We 
eibog used the adjective dul; we now, in p. 490, light 


p 474, mysscheff was up, like our “ there is dee up;" 
inp. 476 comes hervest is ynne. 

Prepositions are employed, somewhat on the old lines, 
is the quotation already given; for one you hit, you missed 
tm; here the idea of exchange comes in. The from replaces” 
for or mr (per); from zoure willfull awerkis, joure will was 

+ hence comes the later from internal evidence, 
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The # had often been placed before Tentonic impersonal 
verbs; this is now beginning to be prefixed to their French 
brethren, as in Chaacer ; if greved him stands in p. 471, 

We read of the renowned lawe of Lyifford in p.491, some- 
thing like Joddart justice ; a poet 200 years later wrote— 

“1 oft have bean of Lyford law ; 
How is the morn they bang and draw, 
And sit in joigment after. 

The Camden Society have printed a book under the 
title of ‘Apology for the Lollarda' About the year 1400 
a Latin book of Wickliffe’s was done into English by a 
writer, who would seem to have been a Cheshire man? 
He has certain peculiarities common to him and the Salopian 
author of the poem on Masonry; thus they both set w 
before o, as won, weld (vetus), and even the Romance 
wordeyn (ordain) ; they set 5 before ¢ as erle, she, send for 
herd (p. 59) ; there is Myre’s ast banns and need Jore the 


(apt) eleven (ones), smu rey i ota 
schal ordeys, p. 12, where a promise ig made ; taysle 


1 honor, pe 35 the American way of printing 
i is sounded like the French é in denoy ; 
. xi, we seo uvois (our ws), showing 


mpound a new sound, ‘There is polute in p. 
| the more English sound polewt in p. 36; we see 


de is clipped in true Northern 

becomes bat (bate) inp. 29; we 

its special meaning, We also see 

the loss of » in dinging (ictus); at p. 5 this is written 


11 wonder that the editor has not remarked upon tho evidest 
fact that the work is # translation from tho Latin, 
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diyings hence our dig in the ribs. On the other hand the 
il oeiclan now becomes guekenen, p. 50, 
og ennai ps eetaeasiencings, ne speriechiag for 
parishea (parishioner), pornes (poverty), and fersness, 
The Verbal Nouns abound, ashi fi his forbaling to worschip hem, 
B85 5 form of using of lawe, p. 15 ; be putting upon of honds, 
B 335 pi going forp (proficiency), p. 33. In p 22 
Lincoln stands by itself, meaning the bishop of that see. 
We see the new phrase /awe sefar (lawgiver). There isa 
eee a aa fuctangtseng Latch) in > xv 


<n een neighbouring Lancashire) in p. xv. 

used as a Plural in the ‘Ancren Riwle,’ 

Handing for the Five Senses; in 1360 this word in the 

to be used of the mind ; we now read that 

five wills. outward and obher five witts inward. 

Tn our day the wits of the mind have left no room for the 
ie tees) cet Body. 

the Adjectives we meet with some used as an 

ending ; stands in p. 54 ; noisome was to arise 

at York about this time, and I have often heard hindersome 


In p. 17 a man is not 

ive Dative imitates La 
tke relative Which often stands as 
from the Latin, here, as in the ‘4 
the French. The translators from 
rule, threw aside their pens, much about the 
the translators from the Latin set work ; 
has been steeped in foreign idioms, unknown to 
in and Layamon. 
the Verbs we see the phrases put questiouns, wazit 


i 
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(grown up) folly hace place, ef sere (give eat), hald tapi, 
do peft, tak cecasioun, lay to hert, beg his lifted (living). ‘The 
verb better had meant preealere in 1250; it is now used 
transitively, as we employ it, p. 19. In p. 24 men are 
Navwn (maledicti) in Church ; perhaps this led to our Now 
wp (vituperarc) We saw in 1303 the Imperative, have 
done (finish); this is carried a step further in p. 20; hare 
done cursing, where the last word is an Active Participle. 
The transitive verb wrong is formed from the noun in p. 
64, We saw score (ratio); the verb formed from this, 
meaning impulare, is in p. 88. The Active Participle is 
here made a Superlative ; ditandist (most biting), p. 105. 

We have seen Chaucer's use of considering ; we now find 
seing pat man is not, etc., p. 21; this idiom, imitated from 
the French vw que, ete., is much employed in the ‘ Chester 
Mysteries,’ fifty years later ; this fact gives us a hint as to 
where the ‘Lollard Apology’ was translated. There is 
the phrase no wey (in no wise). Layamon’s ober pene now 
becomes oper wyse pan, p. 47. The old Northen English 
negative, such as gesella oper nd, is now altered ; beneficid or 
not is in p. 52; wan scho errip and wan not, p. 99. In p 
100 stands we are not so sikiy pat ; where so takes Chaucer's 
new sonse ; we still say, “I am not so sure of that.” The 
however is now first prefixed to an Adjective, as how ever 
litil, 

Among the Prepositions we find wnder pe autorité, under 
be peyn of. 

There is bul and if at the beginning of a sentence, p. 
49; a Western form long afterwards repeated in our Bibles 
(Matt. xxiv. 49). 

In p. 103 we read of a consciens tren brondit ; thia verb 
brand is akin to a Dutch word. 

The Latin idioms abound, especially that of the Accus- 
ative and Infinitive; so in p. 8 if is evident him not be be 
vicar ; itis don pat (fit ut), for price sewn, cruciar (crucintor) 
of be same sentence (opinion), af God (apud Deum), wnankfal 
(ingratus), unnoble, unknaw (nescire), unevenly (iniqui), in 
call (invoco), seve peynis, at his instaunce, Sometimes 
there is a downright mistake, as pe ordinaunce of pe good 
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(Leo of good memory), p. 39; wel 3¢ not 
fieri), ay 97. We find minys (minish), 
poynt of dep, absolute, scysm, potentat 





Hi 
: 


Hj 


corruption en. In p. 4 stands the al More 
‘The word pilé is no longer hero used, as by former 

writers, for misericordia ; but it represents pictas ; 
impins is wii." We toe our venion ‘of 
, in part lakyng of ; a most 
shea between Teutonic and 
wis man, following the Latin, 
p. 13. There are compounds, such 
Plurals are Englished, such as 
To convict, p. 39, means simply to 

y altered the verb’s meaning. In 

a word fifty years later 

and further on to those 


1 


aE 


95 and 96 the different 
most of them ending in 
When we see langering (lang 


two clergymen who perform service in Eton cl 

still called condwets, The form femporal suppla 

of the ‘Ayenbite,’ p. 108. In p. 70 we ha 
rate, 


ne longer the French paens or paynim. 
the three different senses of the word religion are given— 
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L. pe trowp pai reelsp us to serve God. 
IL. pe state procedgng of pis. 
LIL. pe personis pus enclinid. 

‘The Romance of Ipomydon, dating perhaps from 1400, 
is to be found in Weber, ii 281. It was evidently com- 
piled not far to the South of Rutland; we find nor, nat, 
and indede, all used by Manning ; also those, gmineny, buak, 
fill (ad), hers, wel farand, On the other hand, the Southern 
forms are traceable ; we find the lines, in p. 285— 

“ d the W 
ne coer ace 
‘There aro besides, moche, busse, n’as, sith, 

Among the Adjectives we see mylille age, bare-handgd, 
sekir fo wynne, 

‘As to Pronouns, we see be ye he? In p. 286 stands she 
will non (no man) ; a terse idiom. 


Among the Verbs we find myne herle gs seffe upom 
(it), pluck down, take his sele, Thore is the phrase wado 
my tente, p. 343; and also, undo (dissect) deer, p. 295. 

mong the ‘Adverbs is found a shortened version of 
the upon lesee that of the Mandeville treatise; in p. 339 
nisi is En: lished by lesse than, The aa, nots, was now 


. abyde! p. 322. In p. 55 not yit (pas en- 
core) forms a whole sentence by itself, in answer to a 
demand. 

In p. 330 stands the phraso lordis sere plenta We 
nning clipped French words, as stress for 
303 of the present piece we find sperte for 
ere is quarter, applied to a year, p. 308; “my 
raune not this guartare.” ‘The Spanish phrase 
translated in p. 295; they plucked down 

{in a tri 
the Nun (‘Early English Lives of Sainte,’ 
2) may date from 1400; and may come from 
Lincolnshire, as we may guess by the appearance of the 
nouns myre and mud; there is the Northern marnyng 
(mane). There is the Reflexive me in I sportyl me, p. 
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9, We see the new noun slfe wylle ; also in trewtha, a 

ep 143; fo or none, p. 145. Among the 

my sule (request), have in roverence. There 

p- 142, with the J dropped. In p. 147 9 

seme is repeated. There is the adverb endiesly ; 

before a noun, as, an cole chamber, p. 145. 

We see Romance adjective pore used in a compas- 

sonate sense, pore dame mekenes, pp 144, A well-known 
\y-word is alluded to in p..147— 


uy 
RIES Fe ao, 
ane yaa false ke token, as I wenc, 
i yf thore be wyno godo and sowor,” 
on the ‘Hunting of the Hare’ (Weber, iii. 
y date from about 1400; it seems to belong to 
or thereabouts ; for we find won (unus), also tuold, 
). We see new forms of proper names ; Regi- 
as Raynall ; there is Gybon (Gilbert), Dykon, 
(Alexander). There is the new noun «hele. 
verbs are pit up (a hare), lett slyppe (dogs), 
bridles, after a blow, p, 288. The Interjections are 
the sporting 27 ho/ and hy, hy/ There is the Celtic lack 
(ferire), our lick, p. 285. There is the technical cow ith 
Repeats, p- 280; we hear of a village constable, p. 287. 
Some pieces in Hazlitt’s Early Popular Poetry,’ vol. 
seem to belong to 1400; they are Northern, as fylle en 
(to aa) p. 156; anoheynte (acquaint), p. 184 
Scotland they write the proper name Cultoguhe 
Cultowhey. The noun will and verb fret 
in Gower’s sense. There is our word forthought 
for the future), p. 192; the old word forepone, sti 
Providence, had died ont. The ancient cries wa: 
dryakeheil were still in use, see p.189. The 
seems to change from the sense of superbus to 
Eas it is coupled with envyous. The 
to honour and wurehipe her husband, p. 
Marriage service. She ought not to cu 
children, but whip them, p. 191. She should not be of 
many scordes, p. 1835 and should be more for worschipe than 











for pride, p. 186; here some word like is. s 

Tago tells his dupe, “I am for you ;” “now for i> 
We find the Danish woman); much used 

for the next 200 years, new | 


is the old abusive substantive file, written vyle, 5 
there is the old Northern boner, soon to be driven 
debonaire, 


Among the proverbs are “Many 

werke,” p. 188; rer seit Apres ten 
Tr the ‘Third volume of Haalit’s work is the old poem 

on the ‘Smith and his Dame,’ dating from about this time; 

it is Northern, as we see by the arerb amos (008 


to a previous statement. There is the insertion of a noun 


penpapene ferns loge neary see no A man 
treats his wife, supposed to be dead, to say once, bof 
216, The French words are excelent, thy 
superior in art), p. 207 (hence the 0) 
beldame is used for mother-in-law, the French 
There is the new phrase give thee « poynt, that 
tage, p. 219. 

‘The ‘Hymne to the Virgin and Christ? 
Text Society) seem to date from about 1 
sider the large proportion of obsolete Teutonic The 
English b/d or blo (lividus) is now confounded with 
French dloie or blew (cwruleus) ; in p. 13 stands for 
was pi bodi blewe, a correct rime in this passage. 
the Substantives are candelis eende » me is lefte 


ee 
bg 
iy 


Hi 


bud. 
boon, In p. 53 wo read of, angelsiof-orilag andinc ale 
later of manye a price taken by Lucifer; we now distin. 


i 


ish betwi d pris word Aavlot had 
(Faeop alma cat 64 it seems to be 


: 


EF 


fo me ; hence “ bind prentice.” 
long been used with for, de- 
finteness is now denoted by for 

epee tT rpede:(o ture) is for yoube to be 
been coupled 400 
ta Jordan;” we now see 


TERRES 
254 


az 


which men wore 


In p. 61 conscience is 

pe post; we still say, “I might 

post.” In p. 79 we light upon oolde 

combination of Tentonic and Romance ; either 

age had been used before. Inp. 114 wo read of some- 

i printid in a booke ; this is a foretaste of the 

at s00n to be invented, In p. 126 a woman has favour 
{teaaty), the source of “ well-favoured.” 

In p. 61 wo read that at twenty years old it was proper 
fo goo to Oxenford or lerne lawe; this ago is rath o 
alyanced than accords with our generally received ide 
to Medimval studies. 

About the year 1400 John Arderne drew up 

account of the cures effected by 
‘Reliquis Antique,’i, 191. We here first lig! 
ae nar coming in an a 
55 stands rubarbe ; in p. 257 a woman serves // 
the verb here keeps its old sense of please ; this is r 
the leading idea in our phrase, “ here’s the devil to pay !” 
{some mischief that will delight Satan). 

We have the poems that by the namo of ‘Jack 
jpland’ and his enemy ‘Daw Topias,' dating from 1401 
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or soon after. These show us the Wickliffites and the 
Church party facing each other with deadly intent. The 
works are printed in vol. ii of ‘Political Poems’ (Master 
of the Rolls). 

England was now forgetting how her old words it 
to be spelt, for udernim (reprehendere) appears as 
myn, p. 84. In Wyclyfan we see the forvign ending tacked 
on to an English word, p. 92. 

Among the nouns there are cardmaker, housing (farni- 
ture), gunner, and snek-drawer, p. 98; the last is used by 
Scott, There is the old wrench (dolus), p. 48; and the 
new wrynkel with the same meaning, p. 45; this is still in 
our mouths, The heretical disputant is hailed as Jacke 
boy, p. 62. There is the name Tymothé. We have still a 
phrase like the latter part of the following: I know nof an 
A from the wynd mylne, ne a B from a bole foot, p. BT. 

Among the adjectives we notice a falte benefice, sturdy 
beggyng, and Wicklitfe’s blynde buserde. 

Among the Verbs we find make more ado, where the 
last word, the Northern Infinitive af do, seems to be turmed 
into a Noun. In p. 86 stands bere hem hevy, where we 
should now say, bear hard on them. 

Among Prepositions the for continues one of its old 
meanings in for this mater, p. 96 ; the forerunner of our for 
the matter of that ; the word had meant causa in France in 
the Twelfth Century. 

We see a word akin to the German in the phrase fo 
sterch (starch) faces, p, 50, 

‘There are the Scandinavian fateris and tagges, applied to 
dress, p. 69. 

Among the French words are ewleller, forme (of a school), 
half a doseyne, to sette to ferme. The Church, Lords, and 
Commons are called the Astates, p. 54; not States, as two 
years earlier. 

English was now making rapid strides; in 1402 we 
come upon a letter written by the Prince of Wales to his 
father Henry IV.!_ He uses the Northern thaym (illos) and 
T trowe, though he has the Southern Participle do (done). 

Bis is set out in Earlo's ‘ Philology of the Rnglish Tongue,” p. 7%. 
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the King he recommends himself to your good 
shies and calls the King yowr Aynesse, and 
The old seipe (valdé) had now made way for another 

pr a 3 we ; we now transpose 
the first two The King’s great ship was named the 
Grace Dies. most startling change is that the old 
i) is turned into offers ; the true old form 

in our Bible; we have never distorted 

Tn the above change we 

sh. Henry's language 

our own than is that of Pecock, fifty years 


of the * York Mysteries’ seem to have been written 
ear 1400; I have already referred to the earlier 

78 of this book. We here sec some new 
that have appeared in Barbour and the 

for the Lollards.’ A change may be remarked in 


is made to rime with clene, p. 9; chyned 
p. 279; Hampole’s confreve (controuver) 
“a plemaned 288; denay, p. £34, has not yet become 
our deny. There are the distinct forms payn and pyne, p. 
329. are is added ; lim becomes lymb, p. 212. The! 
hasteler (inn- -Keeper) becomes ostler,p. 491; and the 
is explained in a rather later hand as meaning 
The d is clipped in dune (vinetus), p. 262, 
which is a rime; i 
terund {yinetus) might become confounded, ‘The / 
times written for p in later copies of the manuscript 
qwe see how you came often to supplant fu, pp. 17 


is not yet applied to birds. The r is docked, as chat 
chatier, p. 320. We see the French bewe Si ti! 
becomes fewshers, p. 254, a favourite 
another instance of a4 replacing s is the vei rb pussh ( pousse 3 
this is connected with the English verb pash, p. 481. 
the Substantives is the new fortheraunce, with its 
Famance ending, p p22]. Two forms for seneclis appear, 
se anes the varying forms of the word in Old 


° 
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English ; Elizabeth could not in cide comanyre a childe for alde, 
p- 99. The old comde (natura) ix coupled with another 
noun, a very late instance ; Christ takes menkynde (human 
mature), p. 175. There is the Vocative my man, addressed 
to an inferior, a8 in our days, p. 213. Pilate is 
ax your lordehipp, p. 324, a new title of honour; is 
also mi lorde ser Hermede, p 128. The word wind 
takes the new sense of breathing power, Barbour's Ker) 
a man after hard work says that me wentis wynde, p. 

The Virgin is called the belle of all bewtes, p. 487 ; Fapres 
noun must come from the earlier phrase, fo lear the bell 
highest prize); this bei, about 1700, was perhaps confused 
Cie the emai of boc The Jews are not to he marked 
with pat messe (plague), p. 77 ; this rimes with encresse, and 
the later “get into a mess” may perhaps be derived from 
this form of the old misse (defectus, injuria). The Northern 
love of Verbal nouns is once more seen, when oure 
stands for salvs,p. 115. As to Adjectives, the old word 
rank was preserved in the North; see p. 220; hence our 
“a rank traitor.” The old dafte (conreniens) seems to take 
the meaning of sapiens in p. 4; Satan prides himself on 
being defte. We have seen Trevisa’s wajitting ; the word 
Jit here takes the new meaning of congraus ; I am fygured 
full fyi, p. 3; our “fit as a fiddle" was to come much 
later, The adjective even is opposed elt Ee asin 
Gower. As to Pronouns, Pilate addresses his wife with 
the courteous ye, p. 272; this was not the usage among the 
lower orders. There is the emphatic the ilke selve and pe 
same, p. 296. The that is employed for the sake of em- 
phasis ; my worthely wiffe, pat sche is? p. 271. A Indy is 
called pat faire one, p. 489; Shakespere was to be fond of 
this. The word clock is dropped, as in Chaucer, when 
reckoning time; aftir tewne, p. 263. 

Among the new Verbs is saunter; the un is prefixed, as 
unmade ; pou onhanged harlott, p. 318; there is the new 
to mutcast, whence Coverdale was to form a Noun. There 
are the new phrases, go wode (mad), cast lead (at sea), take 
tent to, draw to onde, spille sporte, p. 265; play fair, be 
steilde, hedge the law, p. 439. We have seen thou may 








195 





idiom & is repeated in p, 351; 

the be before ren say, Das good as, ete, 

in ecdde (age), p. 57; hence our fur gone. 
meant sive in the North, p- 116; in the 
always expressed docere. Language is laid 

230; os now confine this verb to money, We 
|, when softening down some evil; in p. 
‘244 stands [ "ferile 3¢ mion faile, The verb balk hecomes 
i meaning to Eee a balk (trabs) in a man’s way 5 


are found ; there was doubtless a confusion 

“iaag and wnfiling. ‘The words J telle you stand at 

of a sentence as an assurance, p. 288. The meen 

not an Infinitive, but an Accusative ; fo mean malice, 

The verbs clap and chop both meant ferire ; they 

the further sense of ponere; choppe pam in cheynes 

stands in p. 293, and clap was to bear the same sense a 

hundred years later. Herod wishes that his false God giffe 

you goode p- 294: the first instance, I think, of this 

verb blow takes the new meaning spirare, 

p 297. A person is rooted (knocked about), p. 325; this 

feems a confusion between hrufan and rouse ; hence comes 
our rout up. The verb sttle adds to its old meaning 

taking a sent that of descend, p. 328; it is here used of a 

spear shaft; our architects know too well what is meant 

by a seltlement. ‘The verb were had hitherto been 

Verb, with its Participle wered ; this is now turn 1 

worse, p. 331; a most unusual change, found afterwards 


in 

in the new Adverb dayly, p. 219, 
Northern ; also the answer, wele pan (well then), 
The so has « backward reference ; a man is ¥ % 
taynted = he answers, why shuld L be so? p. 328. As to 
Propositions, something is done under per nese (nose), p. 463. 
‘A person is laid on lenthe, p. 370 ; here we now substitute at - 
‘the tisual endelong was dying out. An old meaning of by 
(eeundum) is exprossed in J bide per-by (stand by my word), 
p 362, There is the Interjection fussch/ p, 324, which 














old steven (pactum) is found here, and has 
Yorkshire till our own day, though it vanished 
South after 1400, The first hint of English hexameters 
found in p. 233— 

"* Nowine vulgaré Pown it, that well 
Siete Sat ra Pa ni 

We may remark here that the last vowels in melle and 
alle were nob sounded in the North. The counterpart to 
the well-known Italian saw, chi ew piano w lontano, is found 
in p. 195— 

“¢ “Alle soft may men go fir.” 

Herod refers to the Pope; and Cleophas when i 
our Lord to his board, swears “bi Sant Gyle.” Tn p. &! 
we hear of the fools of Gotham; in p. 25 a man is to be 
elad in Stafford blue. The whole piece is a good eom- 
mentary on the idioms found a hundred years earlier in the 
‘Cursor Mundi.’ 

As to Vowels, the a replaces ¢ in marvel, tar, hart, share 
(partiri) ; since 1400 we have made a useful distmetion 
between share (partiri) and shear (tondere) ; the Old English 
scer-an had expressed both meanings. We see Jand sx 
well as the usual Joan, The a is clipped in the usual 
Northern way ; in p. 123 stands semled for assembled. The 
yea or i¢ takes another form in p. 114, ay sof this form 
had appeared in Gloucestershire in 1300. There is much 
contracting of vowels; execufors are cut down to sechures 
in p. 326, and in p. 308 we have stand to fence (defence). 
‘The o replaces what was sounded like the old uw; we see 
flo (fluere), and windo » there is also felo for felawe. There 
ig blynfold for the old blindfellede, p. 200; here the verb 
fold must have supplied a mistaken analogy. The 

nounced like the ‘old 4, comes often, as shoyes, 
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still in use, though applied to men. We see 
p. 25, applied to a woman skittish as a ram. In p. 47 
our property appears as oure thynges ; cattle are here referred 
to; something like this had appeared in Barbour, Jn p 
124 we read that a star is to overcome kaser and kyng, a 
very old phrase. The Sir is prefixed to other Nouns, even 
to Plurals; in p. 127 stands Sir Kynges thre. Our wan 
thanks, used without any Verb following, appears in iy 

as mekylle thank, There is a favourite phruse in the 
IT am wo for the! p. 136. The distinction between the 
English words for eras and mane was not fully established 
in the North; in p, 172 to-morne is opposed to to-day. 
Caiaphas, when in a rage, cays, “I am oute of my gate-" 1 
have heard a later version of this in the North, “I am 
off my beat.” The new Noun toylle (toil) is used for 
in p. 213, coming from tilian, fulien. ‘The first hint of 
m in p. 2195 get if to the 
‘Cursor Mundi" had expressed the old oppe 
the next page a request is made for somethi 
whils thi hande is in, In p, 323 we hear 
eful bande (turma), a new sense of the Substantive, 
ed from the French; in the next page toad 
old sense of vinexlum, The word mompyns is 
89 fi , we have begged ;” Lord Macaulay 

ry used mump for beg. The old werloya 
fiend in the ‘Cursor Mundi,’ and 
p. 116 of the present work; but in 
alled by Pharaoh 2 sarlow with his wand, 
Lancashire sense of the word; hence 
ill keeps its three meanings, which 
earliest times; in p. 28 it stands fi 
perty, catalle and fe; in p. 56 it stands for the 
Latin word pecus ; in p. 192 it stands for premium. 
are new substantives like belle weder, 


ihn 


at 


4 


re 


bari 


se 
Fr 


French cxifif. We sce the Scotch form carline > the 
lepar of Piers Ploughman (Scott's Jand Jowper) is 


i 


— | 
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in p L44. Pilate begins his address to the Jews with 
“Boys, Tsay!” p. 229. In p. 105 no dred is inserted in 
Amntence like our “no fear of that.” 
Among the Adjectives we find ting, (the material 
of s colfer, Prossian wood). The old Decisive leof turns up 


in p. 1435 nay leyfe, a very late atacee, Fair was now 
the meaning of eguus to that of puleher ; trete hym with 
195. Strong shows its bad side, as strang tratoure 


EE 


/ p 149; this throws light upon a passage in 
a sad has now fully acquired the sense of 
least in the North; an enemy is to be seft bothe 
sore, p 249. The ‘word high, when prefixed to 
gets a new sense ; it were right hie tyme, p. 36. The 
my goed grace is found in p. 234. The Plural 
may stand without a substantive; St. Peter, in 
281, addresses his fellows as my lefe deres. In p. 218 
be ye secure (siker) we were lothe ; we should now say, 
Tothe, yor may be sure. 
the Pronouns the distinction between the tou 
¢ ia well preserved ; when Christ is tormented 
His death, three of the Jews address Him with thou as 
= pompl the fourth, more spiteful, hails Him as a King, 
and employs the respectful Sir and ye, p. 218. oie 163 
ee a veers Seon Sane Inp.: 
same cyte (that same), We see fwyse is 


and 


ma 


en 


the what is used like the French quoi 


for information ; what, son? p. 39. The what (qu 
in the old sense found in the ‘Cursor Mundi’ 


Scandinavian anxiliary mon appears in p. 97 ; i 
bears a future sense. The strange form we must hav 


earlier. To dry becomes intransitive in p. 130, In p, 192 
1 When Ji finds himself tricked by May he calla her, ““O 


strange lad store ©” In the Gospels of 1000 Barsblins is called cone 
stranyne Peafnon, Mat. xxvii, 16; x0 “a sturdy beggar.” 
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the meaning of ocewpare is seen in the verb fake ; a certain 
building toke more aray (work); fo take rest is inp. 45. Tn 
p. 194 we hear of broken words, We cee in p. 201 that 
was welle gone to (done); Orrmin's go fois well known. The 
confusion between those very different old verbs, me pyneep 
and J pene, is seen in p. 232; do what thou thynk gud ; there 
is also I thryst (sitio), p. 228; I lyst, p. 245; here the 
rightful Dative makes way for the Nominative. We saw 
burst on laughter in the year 1303; the idiom is now carried 
a step further in p. 328, sche braste owt on weping ; we now 
drop the Preposition, and thus we seem to turn the Verbal 
Noun into an Active Participle ; fall a eveping lasted almost 
down to our own Century. We light upon phrases like 
eat out of house and of harbar, p. 104; make shift, p. 105 ; 
ay fo my lot ; my foot slepys (ia asleep) ; hor the game 
3 the clok stroke twelf, p. 115; to do that is in me; know 
faim by aight I held my ground ; they have no fee to stande 
(not a leg to stand on), p. 310; we have a craw to pulle, p. 
185 take thee that (twice over), -p. 17; sef no store bi ma, 7h 
Tike » pak up ; let them go hang them, p. 142; now 
? somuhat is in hand ; I shall make you men ; seell 
' what commys of dysing? (dicing), p. 243 ; if goys 
myn hart ; I kepe this in store ; fon him (make fun of him), 
p. 199; make or mar a man ; Keep the Sabbath  hangyd bee 
that sparis/ p. 188; hold thi hand; booted and 
atrike a bargain ; to come out with it, p. 1945 jiow ot saa 
with you; lead him a dance, p, 205; as tree as ye stand 
there, p. 281; hold still there / give plate; cry and crow, p. 
234. A man pipes (sets up his pipe), p. 103 5 
is nefyld (nettled), p. 309; there is forrammed (pressns), 
whence came our verb ram ; tel def: (ceateel ano to 
gad, p. 11, perhaps from the old gadeling ; to brane him, 
142; E wilder ateay, p. 21; th ge’ Seon eal to 
Kk 18, the crew! of the ‘Cursor Mundi? being slightly 
3 to overset me, p. 197; to sownd the water, p. 31; 
Sees eee Ob English sundgyrd (sounding line) ; 
the expletive J frye stands in p. 195, There is a 
hrase in the wenyunde, p. 241; in the unlucky time when 
he moon wanes; hence the curse, “ with a wanion.” We 
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see how do they? (like our how dye do?), p. 63, where don 
(facere) dugon (valere). The verb fare is used 
for ire and fracteri. To eke (add to) his 
p. 324; we cannot now use this verb with- 
The old wissian (ducere) was evidently 
it is written wise in p. 121. He woter 
p. 168, a great corruption of the old verb ; 
write he deres for he dare. In p, 126 comes 
Dlessing, Mahowne the seve and se! the two verbs are 
often coupled in our old ballads. There is a Latin con- 
struction in p. 158, a madyn to bere a chyld, that were ferly 
(a wonder). In p. 129 comes this is sothe, wytnes Isuy ; 
before the last word should stand something answering to 
the Latin sit. 
Among the Adverbs we find he guf me none, no more will 
FZ, p. 11; no move (by itsolf), p. 149; 20 have ye lang sayde, 
p. 151 (here sin or ago is dropped after long); as how? p. 
197 ; that is welle ; Lroylle iyg downe stright (applied to time, 
hence Hraightwey), p. 110; up with the tymbve! p. 221. 
In p. 267 stands thefyshly instead of the old peofliche. In 
p- 174 stands wille he be there? (is that his intent?) ; we 
now say, “a man is nol all there” (is not fully master of 
his wits). We see the new form /ately, p. 102, 
answers to so; not to nuper, a3 we now use it, t 
the sentence a pratly child, az sittes, we should now alter 


before this tyme of the 
p. 106. The for (malgré) is prefixed to a whi 
m p. 218, for as modee (proud) as he can lok 
accusative after a preposition is replaced 


long afterwards. In p. 121 stands on assay, our 
on trial > here the on showa that some consequence is to 
follow. In p. 296 stands J lefe it you by oone and oone (in- 
dividually), he that is dropped after a preposition in 
agane thow go, p. 326, Tho old prefix for still held ite 
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ground in the North, and might be sct before Romance 
words ; in p, 98 stands the Participle 
The Interjections are O ho/ p. 61; Jo, which Kase 
into our yo ho, p. 95 2a (gh 145 i, he 
name, in the same page; go to 
eer ea ry Miia ee wig oe 
“ Kyng ! the dewille I” Anan iin pense ith oaths 
appears ; one of his soldiers (p. 150) cries, the devylle hace 
my saulle, but, etc. ; the dud here must stand for quin aft 
a sentence like non est dubium, We find owt apon the! p. 
17 ; lew, lew, the call to animals, p. 33, which we now pro 
nonnce like the French Jou, lou Thero is also mom (mum), 
p. 194, The so is used as an exclamation in the last line 
of p., 220; ay, so? is in p. 114, There are the forms of 
greeting, good morne and good day, without any verb, 
The Scandinavian words are stag (p. 311), groin, fry 
(semen), stump, elog, rok (colus), to nip, happy ( (fingers), 
The new words akin to Dutch and German are 
croon, prankyd aowan) ts $13, obi corn), much 
in Scotland now. 
are the Celtic words docket, jagged. 
neh words are many. Catalle is used for 
; and this exclusive sense of the 
to come South by 1525. Astade stands for condi Pp 
104 a man says that his belly is owt of astate 
103 a person is said to pipe poore, the latter word 
The word 





peaks 

is pee for labor, not for wer, The 

of horses is mentioned in p 9, We know the term 

in connexion with a house ; there were in the Ark (p. 23) 
not only parlours, but houses of offyce for beasts. In p. 65 
we read aitend my wordys; this sense comes from the 
Latin rather than from the French. The old wait, which 
had meant expectare, seems now to get Chaucer's new sense 
of servire in p. 194, where Caiaphas has knights on me to 
wate, Our three substantives “ waits,” “waiters on Provi- 
donee,” and “waiters at dinner,” preserve the three mean- 
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jog which this French verb bore in England about 1400, 
Ing seed Jane ave both used in p. 189 ; ye be alaynt (caught) 
ikinthe next page; and in p. 191 stands apeche him ; we 
‘now that some of our modern writers on History find it 
hard to distinguish between an attainder and an ir 


retentive [eile thews a ace fir onesie 
naxe ;" henee arose our verb countenance, The indefinite 
ms used in Yorkshire as elsewhere ; a promise is made 
i p, 210, followed by the words, J jnmure it; in p. 230 


tore regard to his provincial garth than to the foreign 
ginlm when he writes of a garthynere, p. 267. The foreign 
tus here plainly driving out the English verbs blyn and 
tal; there is moreover uncessantly, p. 23. In p. 243 we 
Sl gbaetisicsesay werd! thas wes coming: iu. We see 
the verbs yrant, mock, spite, martyr, pouch, There aro the 
‘Wusical terms well toned, treble, brefe, crochelt; in p. 118 we 
hear game of the fenys (tennis). There are phrases 
lis Tom ie dat . 73; Tam passed play, p. 75, which 
teninds us of the ‘ Mundi ;’ pfarrae (ors) five ron 
up. 163. In p. 198 one judge tells another, ye ar irregu- 
toe We find novels new, p. 160 (this seems tautology) ; to 
o 


may remark, as curious, Cain’s curses and revilings, pp. 
tied the comic talk of the Shepherds, p. 84, one of 
the first long instances known of broad English farce. If 
We read p. Aa we shall some idea of the origin 


of the * outheroding Herod ;" it is King Cambyses’ 
Yein a vengeance. 
‘Translations from French Romances had prevailed in 


i from 1280 to 1380; these are now replaced 
by ies and ballads. About this time, 1400, 
i dap ang Robin Hood ballads, that has come 
down to us, seems to have been compiled ; country bards 
Were to go to work upon this long-lived theme for the 
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next 300 years; much as King Alfred’s saws had re- 
mained engraven for ages upon the hearts of earlier genera- 
tions! The ballad literature of England is one of her 
greatest treasures. The oldest of these works, judging 
from the obsolete words, is that of Robin Hood and Guy 
of Gisborne. This was made in the North country; we 
find words like busk, boun, farli (mirus), feltle, gate (via), 
and the phrase set store by, used in the ‘ Towneley Mysteries,’ 
The ballad seems to have been altered about the year 
1600; this accounts for forms like J’le, I’m, itf's, reachles 
on (reckless of), tow (twa); perhaps the two former stand 
for the Northern J is; I suspect that ewkward, applied to a 
stroke, stands for an original awke (sinister), Some words 
here found could hardly have been due to the old Maker 
of 1400, such a8 pastime, wore (induit), stopp (stare); the 
earliest Southern copy may have been made about 1500, 
The old finde (tilia) is changed into lyne, riming with 
thine ; hence comes our lime. We see prick used in the 
Shakesperian sense of meta, as later in the ‘Promptoriam 
Parvulorum.’ There is a favourite phrase of ballad-makers, 
two howres of @ summer's day. Among the Verbs we find 
breake heads; and Barbour's draw near. The verb nick is 
used, evidently connected with notch; he nicked him in 
the face. Robin, it is said, when fighting, came with an 
awkward stroke ; hence our “come in with something.” 
The old better by far is now altered into far better, as in 
Barbour. 
I give a specimen of the fine old ballad, from a part 

that has been but little altered— 

t Robin hoe hyed him to Little John, 

mught to loose him blive, 
The sheriffe and all his companye 
Fast after him can drive, 
“ Stand abacke, stand abacke, sayd Robin 5 
Why draw you mee #0 noere ? 
‘It was nover the use in our conntrye, 

One's shrift another shold heere.” 
I may here remark that the Genitive one’s is most un- 
common. 

1 {havo used the reprint of Ritson, published in 1923. 
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‘The * Rolls of Parliament’ for 1402 give us the names of 
many of our trades for the first time, vol. iii, 519; such 
ax grocer, skinner, lyndraper, sadler, wodmonger, salter, poulerer, 
Sender, contwaner. twill be remarked that many of these 
are of Romanco birth. 

In the year 1411 we have a decision of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, p. 650, He mentions the Castle of Bever 
(Belvoir), the seat of Lord the Roos; the old bew (bean) 
was now encroached upon by Jz, and this degradation of 
e@ went on throughout the Century. We light on the new 
eee ean A comun man is distin- 

a high official ; there is the Adjective sinister. 

In Seg *Testamenta Eboracensia,’ iii, 25 (Surtees 
Society), we find the will of Sir William Heron drawn 
up in 1404; he calls Durham The Bysshoprick, a phrase 
long to last in the North; no other English episcopal see 
ever stood on Durham's ‘Jove We find surveour ; also 
joynily or severally. In vol, iy, 42 we read of a window of 

three figites, a new technical phrase. Chaucer's sense of in 
when men are bound in XZ pound. 

Tother Wills of this time (Early English Text Society) 
we see overseer, one who looks after the execution of the will, 
p11; also pipe of wine; the word worsted is now becoming 
common, p. 19. We hear of a bras pot, p. 22; a 
We know our polite phrase for death, “if anything shou 
happen ;" this appears in p. 13; rs oulgh (ought) come to 
Thomas, than, ete. The most startling change is in a will 
of 1411, p. 19; (a sum) ys owynge fo me, Here an in is 
dropped before the Verbal noun; which, therefor 
deceptively, seems to be an Active Participle. 
doubt that Butler, when affirming that Reforma’ 
will be doing, never done, thought that this d 


Kindeken. Among the Romance words are pe wlensyl (furni- 
ture) of a house, p. 18, remaynder, the companye 

p16. The word clerk in 1402 approaches to our common 
sense of the word; for in p. 11 the parish priest gets ten 
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shillings, while the clerk of the Church and 
only twelve pence each. In p. 18 a Berkshire 
talks of his store and onfall quick and dead ; 
may bear Barbour’s sense, In p. 20 there are the 
English and French, /eful and lawful; we have 
pleonasm pe Counte (county) of Devonschire. 

On examining ‘Gregory's Chronicle,’ between 
1400 and 1413, we see Wyndesore contracted into 
p. 107. We hear of the game of hurlynge, p. 106, 
Troye weight, p. 107. There is a remarkable new 
in the year 1403; brother and cousin are 
ayenste eche othyr ; this looks as if eche, instead 
a Nominative, was an Accusative governed by 
position; before this time ee would have 
ayenste. We saw something like this in Laneashire in 
1360. The there had always stood before is or teas; 
wage is now extended; for in p. 106 stands there com 


sounere, 19th June 1408. 
In ‘Ellis's Letters’ (Second Series, vol. i) we find 
unruely, p. 4; to bogil us (delay), p. 15; hence our intransi- 
n 3 his wey was clere, p. 22, 

& poem of Occleve's, dating from 1402, to be 
found in ‘s English Garner, iv. 54. We here see 
Gower’s form conceipt. The old blaber is ent down to Wah 
There is the new noun crabbedness, formed from the Adjee- 
tive. The word silly takes once more Trevisa's new mean- 
ing of stultus, p. 57; « silly simple woman; clerks, who 
hold a wrong opinion, are called silly in p, 64 
the verbs are blow upon (slander). There is the Scandi- 
navian word slut, applied to a woman. Among the 
Romance words are changeable, amiable, dissimile ; dow is 
now changed into endow; we have seen tndew. In p. 
67 we find her impression (intent); we know the sense of 
empressé. Some in our Century have objected to the word 
talented ; but in p. 66 we sec entalented (willing) applied to 
courage. 

A more famous poem of Occleve’s, ‘De Regimine Prin- 
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pum’ (Roxburgh Club), dates from 1412. He here tells 
ts muh about his trials in the office of the Privy Seal ; he 
uses many phrases seldom repeated before Barclay’s time, a 
later, such as, every man living, well worthy, 
or none ; there is also the Northern syn 
) and fell in the Salopian sense of spins. The 
iia way of spelling encroaches on the French ; as douldles, 
+ tho word perilous may be sounded as a dissyllable, 
the later parlows, p. 80; the w supplants o, as rumble 
Obsucer’s romile. Among the Substantives are shepes 
(parchment), your mynudes eye, Occleve contrasts the 
(a paper drawn up by Henry IV.) with 
{moves st chess), p. 76; the poet knows the 
but not the latter. We here see the source of our 
gme We read of the king’s impe (filius), p. 
195; this word had hitherto exprossed serewus, and the 
new sense was not thoroughly adopted before 1500. There 
is 4 new substantive pulle, p. 188; men wrestle a puille. 
Wesee the new phrase my cotne worthe, p. 26 (my money's 
Werth) In p. 195 stands that is the wey to the conquering of 
y “that is the way to do it.” Barbour had already 

‘employed sway for method. In p. 150 we find tyme a 

after time), we now use this repetition only 

3 “he was years and years about it,” 


I 


sttiy 


qt 
fi 


The comparative 
wands for plus; teenty pownd and bel, p. 16. 
seen Chaucer's dendly sleeping ; we now hear of a 
p40. As in Chaucer, the my is coupled with 


changeable,” p. 50. A favourite phrase of ours 

p- 109, if was no thyng like (it). ” 
the Verbs are, J putte caas, halve it 

lowe to, pike a thanke (nzed of flatterers, p. 11 


=, p- 26, so often used by our kind friends after some 
You. L 
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mishap. The Active Participle is in great use, as no wight 
liegng, p. 2; his lovyng tendirnesse, p. 27 ; whence the well- 
known loving kindness. In p. 33 stands do he what he do 
bin; this we have shortened. A new Optative idiom 
appears, wolde I slayne sere, p. 75; here I (ego) should be 
ihe first word. In p. 19 Saacate take sya hie (fashion) 5 
here the new sense of adopt comes into the Verb. In p. 
53 stands fhow shalle do wele ; here the do represents dugan 
(valere), not don (facere); this change we saw in Yorkshire 
about this time. The verb slip is used in a new way, slippe 
aside, p. 79. A new verb, bag (put in bags), appears in p. 
153, The verb rest becomes transitive, Gad reste thy sowle f 
p76, A most curious idiom of time stands in p, 29, 
tiventy yere come Estren ; I suppose this is the Imperative 
ceniat. In p. 118 stands it ferde sharp with you; hence the 
later go hard with you; fare has been largely supplanted by go 

Among the Adverbs are yevly (yearly) ; Chaucer's not at 
all comes very often. In p. 68 is also siker as T stone here 
There is the concise schy not? p. 175. The well is brought 
forward, if was alle wele, p. 135; it is prefixed to worthy, 
as wel worthy fob, p. 115. Among the Prepositions are 
of his owen free will, at longe rennyng (in the long run), he 
was at iir. In p. 168 stands for shame! here the fie, which 
should have come first, is dropped. 

The new Scandinavian words are shiltishe and to skocche 
(lacerare). 

Among the Romance words are morlify, plurality, motive, 
convertible, impotence, pampflet, moralise, affeccion, aged, a 
pyachepeny (niggard), portrature (picture), sensilililee (wise 
dom), fcciown, myscreaunt, We hear of the office of the Prit 
Seel, where Occleve dwells, p. 29. In p. 23 duelee stands 
for a payment of money due; the adjective due stands for 
debitus. There is the new phrase every place of his badly. Tn 
p. 56 men are allow! money for payment; here the sense 
of alower (allocare) once more supplants that of alower 
(allaudare) The verb use now expresses fnaclare ; fo wee 
her, p. 57. Tho noun couple is applied to a man and wife ; 
wediled couples, p. 57. The adjective tender expresses heed- 
ful; Lum tendir of your estate, p. 73; hence came a later 
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verh, much used in the next Century, fo fender a thing (be 
pels oy: We read of stuff of intelligence, p. 75, im- 
& wise man; hence “tho sound 
ea 106 stands polisshed speech ; anew 
p. 112 the verb chaufe is first used 
tf the mind, not of the body. In p. 134 Nature gave 
aor shappe and beautee to him; this farur we saw 
In p. 140 lyne oe for family. Ths 169 
Gower expresses rerelare; hence persons on the stage 
ae dixorered. In p. 196 ‘stands beseech him of indulgence ; 
bere the noun is not, used in its usual religious sense, In 
Mis the curious phrase my Mewes (blue clothes); the 
xt instance of a Plural adjective without any substantive ; 3 
here the regiment known as The Blues. In p. 113 there 
isa tale about a king’s fool ; an early appearance in our 
Tientare of this official. In p 118 I do a thing in my 
Pree; personally was soon to appear as a new word for ipse, 
‘Thee is the phrase to deface his face, p. 134; sue a wrille 
‘yrs him, p. 147, a new use of the verb ; make a mocioun to 
bel 179. We see rapine ; our language henceforth could 
‘tout three variations of the old Aryan letter-change for 
one idea; we had, from the very first, used our own 
German reaf (reare or rove); we next, in 1160, got the 
Geman rod, coming to us through the French ; we lastl 
eerie te Latin vap, 85 seen in this rapine. 
thee varying forms we may compare tegument, thatch, dec 
Top 104 we find “peples voice is Goddes voice, men 


Dccleve tells us in p. 92 that Edward the Third used t 
about in ise to hear what his people said 
Many a later turned upon this circumstance, 
P+ shows a spirit of humanity unusual in that age 


Mieiaksa Francs for her bloody civil wars, » 
oe 300 “J am an Englisshe: 


Welhave seen far out in the field in 1360 ; Dr. Murray's 
8 gives wa the shortened a feld for: ubroad about 
time. 
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3 


26th January 1417; he cleaves to ne (nec) and uses 
aad no doubt that the last word should 
epertet. Ina document of 2d February we read of the 
Beyer (Bavaria), where the German sound of the 
preferred to the French. A long State paper was 
ip by Henry V.on 26th October 1418, when he was 
; here there are as many Romance nouns, 
verbs as there are Teutonic words of this 
papers henceforth were always to be com- 

is style. There is a curious interchange be- 
‘on in the mater is so great of itself. We hear 
‘meanes, and personell socours of the King ; this 
and also its adverb is in our day made to 
doty, as a fine word, for ipse and svus.! In 1420 Henry 
it WMressed by his trusty Yorkshire deputy, Waterton, as 
wee dralde Lord ; a now variation of dreadful. On 22d 
May in that year, the conquering King announces his new 


te 


SatTEEE 
Le 


opal in Latin, French, and English; he uses the 
form espiritual. 
col many English documents between the 
Tt is curious to find the Earl of 
using the old word aghwere (abique), which seldom 
+ this is in a letter of 1421. e 


was an oath of these times. We talk ot 
ka ese papers we find « some in gree. The 
the mew phrases, oon and the same persone, all 
% The Passive Participle Absolute was 
ttrides ; we 
Fo should say, counting thirly days, etc. 
dicted to fall ynne to ask something; this m 
fom, that they are to do it incidentally. TI 
Adverb lovingly. We see alte ferthest, T d 
“hold him for king" gives birth to the strange phrase, 


come most absurdly to be used for pricwte, Mr. Gladstone 
papers 10,1878 about his making a 
to Ireland. Would ho use ¢mpersonal 
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weed of he future Charles VIL, beryng hymelf for the 
Teignia ; Hike oar yiciay himuelj ot for. The French con- 
~rrsiny 5 used as a Preposition for the first time, I think; 
oiucerayey tA” ezercice, p. 918; this was to supplant 
sacking. Among the French words we see 
smamvednce i. ememits, -vmrersant, eel, commissioners. Mention 
Ss mabe of Svipremiz—that is. Freneh foot-soldiers. The 
sew Queen is called Msism Katherim, the first instance, I 
iGink. of this title being prefixed to a name ; our peasants 
sci. ase it as a title of honour, as, Madam Aubrey. The 
Ever of other state papers is now written Baurir, in the 
Frecch way. In p. 162 we see both the new Christien and 
rhe obd Cristea, ; 

Waterton. a true Yorkzhireman, uses the noun wage, 
he Southern wipes: af wr wage. The word scutes 
wns the ovin) is formed from the Latin, not from the 
The Romance and Teutonic are coupled in necessaire 
We see ‘otic used for greut-grandfather ; 























a Re 
‘this time. In p. 920 mention is made of places of 
Peasy is, ~ obeying the King ;” we still 











disleet in 1418 aert ‘arn, mikil, zal), we see 
ered into felus; * guicherer they think best,” 
tion of Wicklitfe’s new phrase ; as is fo bisy them to 
there is the foreign propenitors. 
In a bailad of 1420, made against Oldcastle (‘Political 
244. doom seems to add the sense of pena to 
1: what dome scold ye hym devise? sekte is 
to the Monkish Orders as of old, but to 
the Lollanl Dissenters. 
Many new phrases of this time are to be found in Ellis’s 
“08 inal Letters’ Archbishop Chickeley uses the old form 
. We see the form Beme for Bohemia; there 
is also Duchelond (Germany); the German sound, not the 
French, is used in Mayans and Trere, showing how they pro- 
wunced ai and ic. In August 1422 Henry the Fifth sends 
ve a long list of his ships and their masters ; among the 
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Later sppear William Robynson and John Bull ; one of the 
ships is called fe Lifell John. Henry addresses his Council 
a right treaty ond welbeloved ; he piles his nouns together, 
ees Be men. We have ever 


ee 


*Plampton Letters’ of this time (Camden Society), 
; sol is still used for shall in York- 
and ward, these are transposed 
tter begins thus: Zo all men 


rE 
eTeet 


Rolls of Parliament for this Century ‘well repay 
5 it is easy to see the shire whence the petitions 
are very easy to distinguish. 
dated in the year 1414, and may 

. We find the new Substantives, 
there is the lately-coined phrase 
. Mention is made of men of her 
to some Canons; we should say 
The Latin per is Englished, by 
we substitute on for by. The Adve ‘is 


PERSITErP ATW 
z iN aE ? 
ile 


the strange p, but do not sound it. 
for the tyme beyng. We hear of 


In Recitation Tielaed, 1423, we see the nor of 1290 
peesoe the old Southern ne (p. 198), though. » later 
victory throughout all England was not achieved 
ogee afterwards. The old Bristow gives place to 
Bristoll, ‘ing the Latin form Bristollia. A great Irish 
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math in use throughout this Century ; fruit that is ripe has 
oune to its full or thorowgh perfection. In p. 267 how w 
expresses quamris, Among the verbs are, clepe (call) 
tals wind ; wller the matter (this ia also a phrase of Lyd- 
5 give in articles; I take you for, ete.; keep hospitality, 

289 stands the opening of a petition, shewyn and be- 
your leqex. The Latin is imitated in hit is thoght to the 
by. In the verb emboldish (ombolden), p. 292, a Teutonic 
fot takes both prefix and suffix from the Romance, The 
est curious phrase is in p, 298, the cause of his being here 
to me that this being is a Verbal Noun, though 

makes it a Gerundisl Infinitive; the question is a 

; We must remember the ther is na mending the state 

Of the ‘Cursor Mundi.’ As to Prepositions, the by, as 
it, is used for solemn adjuration; 


are personely, notable, simplesse (ignorance), 
tates leemoiqnals (testimonials), Master of Chancery. ‘There 
ifs famons Peerage case, with English pleadings, p. 267 ; 
Wesee the Court ruled that, demy sunk (half-blood), pedigree, 


Tikes fitle, and also to enjoie my place, stand close together 
"=. 274; the former was rather later to lose the 
There are the verbs resort, be of counsel 
fen from, embesil, Return comes for the first 
Sha names, p. 306; in France this word h 
“sae before it became intransitive. “ 
Gregory's Chronicle for these years we observe the 
Stopping of the n in aw, against all reason; a : 
Yam in p. 113; French word for ordnance is written 
wily, p. 126; the town of Meaux was still pronow 
142, a finer sound than the later M 
etcarg was sounded in English mouths as Chyr- 


\ 





Ha Ee 
oB 


Colonel Blackader’s diary. 
pl Eaghtiig tlle kasciys gape hen mas: 
should now say, Sear them their bellyfal.” Among 
the French words are ordynawnce (cannon, it would seem, a 
ture restricted sense than in the Mandeville treatise), 
en (oars warlike eceize)- The French Char- 
true appears as a howse of Chartere, p. 6. The verb pyll 
| cei been used for plunder » it now means the peel- 
p 18. Men are smitten pytyfully in p. 
“fps the verb ysswe oul. We first hear of children's 
aes 35; this is common to many Teutonic aed 
'a ‘Original Letters of the Kings 
ee written by Henry V. in 14 


ts 
= 
g 


Tn the * Political Songs’ (Master of the Rolls), p. 123 
is one on Asyngeorte felde, as the phrase began tor 
‘se Depe, the old way of pronouncing Dieppe 
first Beez hy wt, to bo repent 
lordes of mame. We read of two tho 
z coat somes 








a Salopian will. Ina Bristol will, p. 45, we 

see first halfe a dosyn off swmys, and then 
Tn p. 53 we find Jilles used in connexion with 
we should 
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tater uses the right form Moleland ; but the editor of 1882 

hones to talk of Auflandshire. We see the Northem 
ik (quisque), tye, showing how much 
30. 


went furniture. p 57 we in both graunéfader and 
erred I think for the first time; but the old caldfader 


lasted sixty years longer. 

Many of Wickliffe’s works (Early English Text Society) 
seem to me to be translations executed by his followers, and 
toiste from about forty years after hisdeath. These works 
may be found at pp. 327, 359, 408, ‘Thore is an allusion 
iu p. 457 to the Pope, then living at Avignon, showing 
thedste of the Latin original. As tokens of late origin 
e may remark the following:—Lydgate’s wacche-man, 
Peeock's morable and layman, pis late Pope, have as love to be, 
{would as soon be, etc.), p. 333; alle a mysse, p. 388, a 
fiveurite Lollard pun on almesse (alms), eny langer ; th 
# also a new form like non-residence, and allow in the sense 
Oi permiffere, All these phrases seem to me to belong to 
the Fifteenth Century. Wve talk of “light and leading ;” 
inp 414 c. 
Among the Verbs are syve occasionn, no good ope it, as 
tule (a new noun), take degre in scole, qi 
takes a further stride in the phrase, (it) ow 
tele fo. There is an extension of the old 

repetition ; pe cleegi hab robbid, and sit do 
The verb Jove is used much as we 
The verb wed 


reot-is dropped after fake; God's word 
not wip hem, p. 443; our medical men talk of 
i taking. The Infinitive now follows nigh ; (they) 
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ben ful nys to synne azeyne, p. 339; in the phrase “he was 
near doing it,” the doing may perhaps be an Infinitive. 

There is a change in Adverbs; the liflum and liflum of 
Piers Plonghman becomes i /itil and litil, p. 456; in the 
same page Jicly is made an Adverb for the first time; this 
is still used as a Positive in Scotland, though we of the 
South can say only “most likely " (probably). 

There is the word rack (presepe) akin to the Duteh ; 
have at racke and at manger, p. 435. 

Among the Romance words are arbitrary, to transsubelanse, 
enpugn, litergi (lethargy), yrel avised, be mynor {in logio), 
myscherous, predecessor, progenitor, ylebe (of parsons), to induct, 
plete (implead), fo distil? waters, fallas (deceit), ages (seenla), 
beddis testeris. There is the phrase no dowle (sine ainbig). 
The verb allow (allocare) bears the new sense of 
Christ alowid }e comonte her lifllode, p. 387. The new word 
aprove (laudare) stands in the next page. Thore is another 
new phrase in p. 390; dispence wip hem of pat bond » we 
have altered this into" dispense with that bond, as regards 
them.” In p. 454 presently stands for present (adstans). 
A curate may have a clerk or a spenser to distribute alma, 
p. 413. The evil of Church appropriations is denounced 

; cathedral chirchis, chapels of prinsis, and colleges 
are 


pe personage (Church endowment); henee comes 

We hear that God is lord general, p. 431; the 

adjective is one of the few that we still place after the 

substantive. Popes crie something as (true) belief, p. 334; 

hence the future cry up something. The Lollands are 

called Christ's sete, p. 334, in opposition to Popes, 
Cardinals, Bishops, and Friars. 

Foxe has set out an old Lollard treatise (Cattley’s 
edition, ii, 728), which seems to me to date from about 
1420, It was compiled (see p. 738) at some time when 
heretics were allowed to abjure once, but were burnt for 
any fresh offence. There are the new phrases, far yone from 
and parsonage, found in the Rolls about this time. It is 
Written in the Southern dialect, very unlike that of London; 








and it may belong to the Severn country. We see yhelded 
; there is an allosion to the Welsh and 

744; the vorb fullen (baptizare) occurs 
survived in Gloucestershire for a hundred 

‘Tyndale’s time; he printed this treatise, 

I Ses is the most sound and 

vigorous is was composed in the fifty 
years before ‘The nese was much used; we have 
seaghtines, ee mee naibing to Supers 


is appropriated to those who shut 
world; see p. 733. We see here 


3 the Church prayers, 
quaint by the priest; but 
by the common folk, they 

In p. 733 we hear of quaint 
sense; in 735 we hear that 


or. 
rH 


: 


long to this time ; 
French work a century older. Th 


te 


ld in p. 154, begins 
the Annunciation. 


; this phrase led, I 


uf 


ap 


of roes is bevy, the first. appoar- 
French Interjections swarm in 
to be used by the huntaman in 
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cheering on his dogs, as douce amy, soho! viex & Bemond, our 
“hark to Beaumont!" 

In p. 205 there is a poem to London, perhaps by 
Lydgate ; the great city is called an A por se, a phrase 
answering to our A one; it is called in p, 206 towne 
of townis patron; in the last word the sense of dominus 
slides by degrees into that of exemplar, as remarked be- 
fore. We hear in the same page of merchants of suistawnee 
(property) and the top voyall of a ship; these are new 
phrases. 

‘The Legend of St. Edith, or the Chronicle of Wilton 
(Horstmann’s edition), was compiled in verse about 1420, 
This Wiltshire production is the last of the markedly 
Southern poems; we here see hoe and he for illa, pulke for 
iste; the Northern pey, as in Trevisa, supplants the old Ai; 
there are the forms blessud (blessed), mystus (mighta). There 
is the very old form indam (regnum), from eyne ; also yche a 
(quisque) ; blessed locur (more blessedly), p.61. The Teutonic 
wis supplants the proper Romance ending ous, as pytewis, 
vertwys, etc. The great Southward march of Northern 
words was still going on ; we here seo whedhen (unde), arne 
(sunt), gate (vin), baske (parare) ; the old wrne (currere) has 
made way for run, The language is much akin to that 
of Trevisa in the adjoining shire ; particularly, he nadde no 
gret wylle to, ete., p. 87. The zeke (eke), p, 76, and the 
won (anus) remind us of Salop. 

The a replaces ¢, as frantyke, p. 53. The ¢ is struck 
out, as Hampshyre, p. 18; the final ) is clipped, for Ede 
stands for Edip all through. The final r is clipped, guarrer 
becomes quarey, p. 82. 

We see stall (seat in the choir), p. 69. A prelate is 
ordered to hold his clappe (clack), p. 75. The new idiom 
of the Double Genitive is coming in fast; }e erle of Wyltones 
wyf,p. 4. There is the phrase, blind as a betulle, p. 81; 
also pe later hende (ond), p. 50; a new phrase, appearing in 
the South, just when Wyntoun was employing it in the 
North. We see, what gode is hit forte be a kynge? p. 77. 
The Reflexive Dative appears once more after rest ; rest 300 
awylle (well), a grocting found in p. 11 








= 


Romance words are flarour, particle, sensualyte, 
a beast, a mute, conversant, migraine The lesson 
tad in church, p. 23; we hear that limbs have organs, 
F] word page is employed for a groom or horse- 
p 74 In p, 111 diseyse keeps its old sense 
tcommedum » in p. 107 it takes the new sense of 
wdable is used where we should put 
is much used for preter, as in a hundred 
Tn p, 86 the foreign plead becomes a Strong 
leaded); this most unusual change, or 

tomething like it, is still kept in Scotch law. 
In iplained that no man will now be- 


up and down, p. 81. 
Among 


ig the Legend of St. Ethel- 

ited by Horstmann, ‘Altenglische Legenden,’ p. 

wis still employed for eo ; there is Layamon’s 

tire (carus), p. 299, which is not usual. A light went out, p 
M5, The Piece cr ober “crpteoson yun, 29. 
th word lewnset (lancet) appears; a candle is s 


_A Poem on Cookery was written, most li 
thire, about the year 1420. We see both t 


; weluc(concha) becomes welk, The y replaci 
Northern pyt (ponere) in p. 23 ; this is c 
Smitlind. The / is struck out, as wynnot, the Scotch winna, 
for will not, p. 45. 
the Substantives are hagese (haggis), olemele, stok 
dripping so well known to our cooks is seen 
vou L Q 





(dresser), onyon, 

tr pry wince rn tare nf rating). 
In p. 5 stands the phrase “to serve flesh.” 

For (grompas, Sek en Seas rs ps ig SOE 

PY aboat this yeor, 1430; o0 uisy clasiieaar Coan of 
King James 1 of Scotland, who flowed in| the. wakaeal 
Chancer and Gower, “superlative poets,” as he calls them? 
To the Chaucerian influence are due the Southern forms, 
grlotin, thille, mocke, here to be found. We see Barbour’s 
conecy and convoy, bot for bolt ; in trundle a replaces an 
€; there is Meg for Mag. The! replaces in freckle for 


he wake of clutches. We hear of a chamber, 


faire ; here the room (locus) begins to gain 
which took long to reach the South. We 


we have breke louse, mene well, give a 
verb fling gains 3 transitive sense and 
‘There is, fake up a song; that ia, raise 
fortived of thought ; it was Scotland that pre- 
verb fire. The verb indring, which occurs 
here, was in great vogue at Edinburgh. 
There is the Interjection wow / 
1 Rogers’ edition, lately published. 
duzuor ou of ie poonet wrongiy anigant 2 denen ee 
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The Scandinavian words are elk, and to stand astewis 
(uhew), p 66. 

Among the Romance words are coswallee (chance), resi- 
disk, gud fortune, the ravin bear, intelligence (scientin), 
There is the Past Participle wnguestionate, whore a Latin 
mding is used ; hence the later form affectionate ; further 
stands well fortwnyt, where we now employ the ending 
fu The phrase my joy, sounded like the French jou, is 
aylied to a woman, p. 80; hence the Scotch my joe; my 
jy is a Yorkshire term of endearment in our days. 

Asdrew of Wyntoun, Prior of Lochleven, wrote his 
fining Chronicle soon after 1420 (Laing’s edition, 1872); 
‘we here find many phrases not used since Barbour’s time. 
We see Layre, showing the old sound of the name of the 
tier Loire. The i is inserted in scisim, much as we pro- 
ounce it, The 6 supplants f; for the French frush, used 
Slew years earlier in England (ruere), becomes brush, ii. 
493; whence our irush (pugna). The & is inserted in 
weld. The 5 is dropped; Layamon's forn azen now ap- 
Pears as afornens, ii 230, whence comes fornenst. The 
did ayast (territas) is altered into aghast ; here the idea of 

must have come in. The ou or oy replaces o ; doted 
fapen tied {stultus), ii. 4, The w is often used 
rag) to much confusion of sounds ; there is chewal 
ao Murrawo (Moravia), our Murray ; 80 schirraw ( 
fond here), written for schirraf (sheriff), led the ws 


Among the Substantives are man of war (miles), spay- 
sax (wizard), Hieland men, an unfrend ; the Old English: 
swing (twilight) reappears. There is Neder Germany, 

the way to the later Netherlands, Litill Bi 
(Brittany); also Gret Brettane, ii. 11: a term loved 
Writers, such as Barclay and Knox. Manni 
‘ing ; for an upsete stands for 


pooene ics hence the frade winds ; this word waanot 
in England until ninoty years later. 
tine 1 latere end (mors), ii. 100. The old form dyke has 








3 


a ie an fe ae 
fare begins to be connected with money; four pennge for 
fore. The old innewenrde (viscera) is revived, after s 
wleep; the inwurd (of the kingdom), ii 464; 
Tyndale’s imeurd parts 

Among the new Adjectives are serelike (bellicosus), 
werely of James I, writing about the 
dertigk. Pope Joan ix called a sehrewe 
adjective was now coming into vogue 
ite Seoteh use of full in relationships ; full brother to 
iii 99; we hear of hand figiting. The 
often used for mystically ; hence we apply 


fy 


fa 


F 


here the Numeral follows the sorthe, 
There is a new phrase in ii. 332, send it in thare helpyng; 
hence “come to my help,” a curious use of the Possessive 


ong the new Verbs are, Wok a matere; in iii, 37 
| bolt up (rush up), a new sense of the verb. There 


; hence “to make out a journey ;” 

Aes fo -sayle the Se, In i. 361 officials 

(seize on them); a new phrase, well known 

. 30 a maiden is dyrked ; the Southern 

rm came later. In ii. 353 stands sef his 

hence, “make it his business 

ecps its oldest sense of 

ii. 472 we see he was set on it (resolved), 

(fatigatus) stands in ii. 356; this favourite 

came South a hundred years later. There 
to wed ani bed ; also the Alliterative to 
295; in England the first letter of gnyp 

There is a curious confusion of the Strong and Weak 


a PE Rg 
F 
ee 
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in metal moltynnyd, i. 244; melfed was to appear in Cover- 
‘The rightful weryd (wore) appears in ii. 417; but 
is 1 $28 something is worne owt, a startling novelty. that 
hal appeared in shire. 
vian words are Aarsk (harsh), and brode 
comes our prod, There is the Celtic loweh 
flood), quhype (quip). 
ance words are plesans (voluptas), mystik, 
il (dolus), i. 400; dissent from, usurp, a 
degrutys, bachylere (in theology), insyngnys 
The word antygwyleys is used for “old 
re is chawmbyr play (libido, i. 74), 
later phrase, chambering, which is in our 
eramyne means to question; and examyna- 
first connected with school work ; the 
still in the future. The word state, as 
lay, stands for a man of position; we use 
in the same way. We read about a lady 
fe, i. 322; this refers to her form of body, her 
In i 323 comes hiyr folys fantasy (her fool's fancy); 
use of the Genitive, afterwards repeated y 
as we say “your fool's head.” 
owte tresore; hence our lay out. 


iy 
an 


whence 
Tile. The verb 
fae, 


aed a 
re ha 


finexion between France a Scotland. Wonto 

thes pathement for yatvement, a compound of 

ees he bas dergat (target), where an 
takes a Peas 70; The form pyté 


SE rerengenns, whence two distinct English words: 

formed. The verb tree bears two senses ; that of 

i. 144, as in Barbour, and that of pactum in 20. 
The adjective round gets a new meaning, that of ree 
make rmond answere, iii. 66. We have seen the gentles ; we 
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now find the nobles, There are two new and curious 
Plurals, devotions and instructions (preces, jussa). In ti. 
326 a querele in law is proponed ; we still propound a will; 
the other form, propose, had been known for clghty yea yon 
The word composytore, here standing for peacemaker, bears 
very different senso in our day. In ii. 322 a heart is 
embalmed and laid in a cophyn of ivory ; the word was to 
bear a new meaning later. In i, 20 supprys is used for 
surprising a woman asleep ; in p. 117 for crushing in war; 
our suppress. We see a curious jumble of Freneh and Latin 
forms in dissymbelatyown, ii. 332. In ii. 341 a man is 
mankyd (mutilatus); hence came mangle, forty years later. 
Wyntoun is fond of theolog, Dryden’s theologue. We hear 
of the syngne of an inn, iii. 104. The word Amyrale is now 
connected with the fleet, and loses its Mussulman sense. 
There is the battle cry, 4 Muntagw for ceyr’ mare! this a 
may perhaps be an Interjection, as 4/ Kynge Herry! in 
‘Warkworth’s Chronicle,’ fifty years later ; this soldier's ery 
lasted till 1730 in England.) We now see the first of the 
in hable explanations of family names, legends that are 

ly as ever in our own critical age. The great house 
e Cumin, W- yntoun says, got its name from its ancestor 
being a doorkeeper in the Palace, who was always crying 
cum inf ii, 309, This is not more absurd than Sir B. 
Burke's derivation of the Bulstrode family from a man 
bestriding a bull, A few pages beyond his Cumin explana- 
tion, Wyntoun draws a distinction between the chief who 
bids his men go on, and the chief who bids them come on. 

‘The poem on Kynge Roberd of Cysille (‘ Hazlitt’s Col- 
lection,’ i. 270) seems to belong to Lincolnshire. There is 
Manning's puddle ; also gar, kyrke. There is the phrase 
make noyse; also, he was a fole to every knave, p, 286; 
here the & means, according to the knave’s judgment; one 
of the oldest meanings of fo was secundum, 

I now approach that mine of information on many 
pointa, the ‘Paston Letters’ (Gairdner’s edition). There 


} Rolandini (Muratori, ‘Soriptores,’ viti, 188) gives an Ttalian 
war-ory in 1297 ; Za 2a Cavaler Bodin | In the ‘Strafford latter,’ 
ly published, A Pulteney is shouted in the days of George IL. 
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we a few reaching over the interval between 1417 and 
1426. On turning to the Vowels, there is more in this 
fepect to remark in the French words than in the English ; 
(beverb aurai (habebo) is written aray ; on the other hand, 
fe appears us aur, showing the ancient broad sound of 
thea, Bat awssi, pronounced of old as aussi, is now written 
™, proving a change in French pronunciation. We see 
© (ant), mot ow. All this may be found in i. 23. As to 
Consonants, we find nought standing for our not, written 
w lite as 1425 (p. 20). The proper name Wylleby (Wil- 
hezbby) appears in p. 10, sounded much as we pronounce 
iteew. Among the Nouns there is the curious idiom, in 
Me byapes tyme Henry the Fyfle, p.16. Barbour had written 
Ap the way; we now have stop the noyse, p. 26: a slight 
‘There is the first instance, I think, of the legal 
tieof where as for quoniam, in p. 16; hitherto where had 
heen used in this sense, Among the Prepositions appear 
*xed money on trust,” p. 20; “condempnyd in ccc marcy,’ 
p21; & his knowleche, p. 17; the preposition ¢o is wholly 
tiropped in the frespas doon William, p. 17. As to Ro- 
mance words, instead of the old press used with sur- 


se this usage moreover in the French, p. a; 
letter is directed a mez meistres A,B. . . 
Skim. A French letter ends with Rated 
tat msfre, p. 24; the French taught us the ar 
ldter-writing, ‘We read of arbitratores, also arbi 
the \ ora page, 14; cmurtezane (curialis, p. 2 
meure gains the new sense of consilium; he 
not men.” In p. 26 stands the adverb no 
Kase in York, noisomely would have 
have in our day two English sounds co 
source, noisome and nuisance, some' 
amd annoy. In p. 19 the word contreman seems 
for fellow-provincial ; for in p. 30 Manning's p 
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at cetera are tacked on to English writing, p. 13; they were 
to draw great attention later, in connexion with an oath in 
1640. 

In 1426 an old blind monk, known as ‘Syr Jon Aud- 
lay,’ was compiling his poems, striking at Lollards and 
worthless priests alike (Percy Society, 47). He lived on 
the border land between the Northern and Southern 
dialects, as we can tell from a few lines in page 65— 

“ And VII aves to our 

Fors cho tthe wal al eth, 

‘That hee wy! fore me pray. 
There is no doubt about the monk’s Salopian dialect; he 
has both cherche and kerke in the one page, 74; also forms 
such as fouyre (ignis), seche (talis), sey, 3every, wche, toon 
(anus), als, makus (socii), thow gase (vadis), ch for sk, ‘There 
are words and senses of words already found in Salopian 
writers, such as, Aomeli (rusticus), begye ne boro; there ix 
an allusion to Piers Ploughman’s Mede the mayiyn in p. 38. 
The scribe, to whom the blind bard dictated, has been 
faulty as 1; holdist is written for holdes, p. 20; swoful 

‘Abragus for wo-bigon and Abraham's, p. 31, 

replaces a in wadloke. We see both engeyme and 
The n is struck ont, for Oxenford 
; it is added, for we find Aoldown 
ine 75 an original morn (mane) 


from another nee) we see the rise of 
ied to the practice of many readers. 
us branded— 
alos corrumpant 1 
pt, per gripe quays ane 
] forskypper, for-reyner, Soe orale 
‘The draggar is the forerunner of our drawlers. 

Among the Adjectives we find oure blessud byscop, used 
ironically, p. 39. The word /ofly appears for the first time, 
and is applied to the lineage of the child Henry VI, p. 
viii, The bad meaning given to leuy is repeated ; the word 
still means ignarus, as of old, in p. 32; but in p. 3, curates 
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_Yows of chastity, and priests that are 

their living; are assailed for the bad 

noe this change had appeared in another 
piece. 


Among the Pronouns we find me, the old man, still in 
ts, thoagh soon to drop; do as thou woldus me dud be the, 


3 ben, ete, p. 76; here » that is dropped after the 


Among the Verbs we find bakiyte a man, play the fole, 
huis onder (orders, p. 34), hace the charche (charge) of. ‘The 
‘verb Nester is em; much like our blumer, p, 50. 

We see wherefore and why, in p. 49, with the usual alli- 


‘The French words are pause, aschelere (ashlar stone), 
Mpeck (hotehpot), core favel, p. 26; favel was a common 
time fora horse; hence the corruption curry favour, In 
143 stands a metaphor taken from chess; after chee for 
threke, ware for the mate. In p. 45 clerté and clerenes stand 
tile by side, 

There is a most spirited description, in p. 16, of our 
Kan; fol, the usual name for a priest down to the 

hence came the Mass John of the Scotch 


es ageign the poem on A, 
(aalitt's Collection,’ ii 93), Among the arom 


heworthyes nyne, p. 94: a now phrase. He ask: 
lat iyine of the day? (what hour is it!) We s 
Sete tees an sy soe 94. The 


id, heise (hoist), deck (teg-ere), | 
from the true English theck, our thatch, the 
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Latin fg There is also the Scandinavian bulwark, one of 
Lydgate’s new words, There is the French word 
(a warlike engine). We have a pun in p. 201— 


“The Jordes of Rone (Rouen) togythor dyde rowne (whisper). 


English Poetry had now fairly made her way into 
the Palaces of Kings, whence she had been banished 
since Harold’s time for 300 years. Chancer had been the 
servant of Edward III. ; Gower had been encot by 
Richard IL; Occleve had been the pensioner of Henry TY, ; 
Page had sung the deeds of Henry V.; Lydgate acted ax 
Laureate to the child Henry VI. The monk wrote a 
setting forth the Royal titles, in the year 1426 (‘Political 
Songs,’ vol. ii.) He turns Madame Katerine into my 
Katerine, p. 136, and has the new noun pbudde, p. 140, 
akin to the Dutch. We may here consider the mass of the 
poems attributed to him He came from Bury in East 
Anglia, and we are therefore not surprised to find him 
using the Active Participle in and, and such Enst Midland 
forms as clad, give, fulsom. On the other hand, he imitates 
Chaucer in having the prefix to the Passive Participle, as 
bake. The adjective praty, gainsny, and the peculiarly 
Northern idiom, a goodly one, p. 28, have now reached Lon- 
don. He clips the « at the beginning of words, wri 
vonter for aventure, and look bak (as in the ‘Cursor’) for 
look aback, p. 266. The e replaces i in flettyng (fleeting), 
p. 194. The old pure is now written pewer, p, 108, just as 
we sound it, Gower's falsched now becomes falshood. 
Orrmin’s wakeman appears as swacheman, p. 175. We see 
the be clipped in p. 147, where cause translates quia, 
Wickliffe’s Danish word Jacke (vespertilio) is now written 
batte, p. 170. The 1 replaces +; Chaucer's verb jompre 
becomes jumbel. The 1 is inserted ; for the peoddare of 
1220 now becomes pedeler, p. 30. The m becomes n, 
as ant (formica), Chaucer's cokewold is now seon as 
cokolde, p. 30. 

Among the Substantives we find gloowerm, semewe = 
mew). Mention is made of the Kyngs Bench, p. 103. 


1 Poroy Society, vol. ii. 


] 
| 
; 
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Jemble bee is seen as doymbyl, p. 218. We hear of the 
Indpryng (well head) in p. 237. 

The Old English cary bad always borne the sense of 
iporss down to this time; but in p. 47 we hear of arche 
wires, and from the context this epithet must imply pride. 
Wehoar of a fowlle shame, stormi, and gerysshe (garish, per- 
bape from Chancer's guuren, gaze). In p. 194 sondryfold 
ii formed in imitation of manifold ; sundry can now ex- 
quidam as well as separatus. Iu p, 147 we see un- 
meaning of odd to its old sense of unknown. 
Verbs are, bead my slepps, thrust (ire), give 
abide by the bargen, hound on, Iam pa tare 
bolster, tourne (out) for the best, bere good face 
‘on it). Lydgate now has the Northern 
105. We have upgrow in p. 246; very fow 
with up lasted beyond the year 1400, 
a enieh wil use upbringing (education). The verb 
means proebere as well as collocare ; bestow alms, 
a new construction of the Passive Infinitive after 
have wyste men be caste, p. 224. In p. 133 4 man 

y hence a new noun was to arise forty years 
lhe new construction, thou ware over sayne (made a 
stands i in p. 189. The great change of 
in p. 142; masse was seyeng ; we see in th 
ent for 1435 a dette was onoyng hem, 
aeranackshls of the Adverbs, which we owe to 
which we now usual 


bas 
ieee 
figs ad 


There is 
wre; I 
leokes his. 
biter TI 


te 


getur seems to have ‘tied ‘out fhenveds of 
wees ice this time. The form before us suggests that 
the first syllable of the German bauer was pronounced like 








Teak 
ie 
hail 
i 
} 





of eatantys (the different orders of men). In p. 214 sscred 
appears as an Adjective; in the year 1290 it was but a 


talent; thia is & new sense of the Noun in English; Ham- 
polo had used it for inclination ; the Parable of the Talents 
mitivt have had some influence here. In p. 242 Aurora is 





a) 


medsadactyl; England, as yet, had little horror of false 


One of Lydgate’s poems, dedicated to the Karl of Salis- 
tury who fell at Orleans, is a translation of De Guileville’s 
fous “Pilgrimage” (published by Pickering in 1858). 
The poot has # peculiar contraction, that of felpe for to heipe, 
mone Tike; this is repeated in hia later works. Adjec- 

il as, the noble hik hevenely place, p. 

He this greet sea; there is the phrase ryht (straight) 

‘any: We see ley trappys, lose his weye, in p. 
favourable) ; we 

side. Among the 

passingly, pe op- 


j 


East redhat usage, i i 
like thilke and beth (sunt), also in rian y to the 
three pieces by Lydgate in ‘Reliquim An- 
‘9, 156; they may date from 1430. Here 
lining (inside) of a bowl, p. 13; glassy is 
5 lumpish, In p. 157 a boy is warned not 


25 i 
ef 


H 


piece of Lydgate’s of this time in 
Poems’ (Early English aapromdl 
new substantives crosehow and gosselj 





forms, Egehoyn and Ayllewyn, Pp. 432, 
employs 4 Southern form, long obsolete, for the 
his metre; tneen (genua), p. 445. In the same 


Le 





eee ee eit there is mention of hired 
316 appears 3omon ussher, who sleeps 
Bie Leds door the gromes (of the chamber) make the 
tede In p. 307 a man should let others hare pe way (take 
‘the por of hit Tn p. 12 the new adjective medelus (med- 


in honde (bang on hand), 

used without an Accusative in p. 
never low by kindness. The Passive 
in p. 307; sif pou be profert 


Pp 
are 


farrier) ; sesowers are used for snuffera. The 
enfaunt is used, as in France, for a boy, p. 303. 
the new pi apiece ; foure pens a pece, p. 310. 
1 argue stands for wrangle. In p. 58 a man is 
not to be myre in clothing ; here the adjective adds 
Sastidions, new in 1360, to its old meaning: 


pref 


EF 
2 


behaviour, men must not sup t 
snondynge ; they must not spit over or on 
or pick their teeth, or bear knife to mouth, or 
on their elbows, or put meat into the salt cellar. 
© Who so evor despise pis lessoun ryt, 
At borda to sitt ho hase no my3t™ (p, 903). 


wo bles 


Jon 


By if 


*' Be not pe thryd felaw for welo ne wo 
‘Thre oxen in plowgh may never wel drawe.” 


In the Wills of this time (Early English Text Society) 
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the ¢ is strock ot, for Chaocer’s mrremaidens becomes mer 
moid, p 7S; this refers to the hoase where Shakespere’s club 
long sftereanis met The form mornuble is used in p. 127 
for what same called mera, others morethic. Cirencester 
shrinks into Siextre, p. 109. We have seen Cecile ; wenow 


ame Joka of Nokes, p 111. 
radelefe, yomes of the chamive, eure lady chapel, p. V4; 


coimare, may hare been known in 1434; a cloth is men- 
toned with mplgagis, p. 101. The wise is now tacked on 
to nouns to form adverbs; we see trestlwise in p. 102; 
creesense is well known. 
Among the Romance words are renensics, syyne manuel, 
r prymmer, expwics (funeral rites), decesse (morior) 
The melies now become merable godes, p. 76. The 
is Englished by duetecs (duties), p. 88, in the 
ral In p 95 we read of the menahle culell of hestall in 
a London will; this shows how catfle was much later to 
‘express peas in the South, as well as in the North 


maker's father. He uses both the forms, yaw gow 

in one line, p. 70, The North still, as of old, loved coin: 
ing Verbal Nouns; we see his welcomyng (the weleome given 
him); my forthbryngyng (burial procession); there is hows 
“7s Cran abana og er oy Salisbury talks of 
hiymself in his own person, an imitation of the Latin, 

the Verbs are shew kyndnesse, teke partie (part); Orrmin’s 
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repeated in the North, after a long 
of the Passive voice reappears in Salis- 
to. To hold for king was always good 
now extended to Passive Participles ; 
us for recomendid. The Earl has the 
was here a (on) Monday was a VII. night, 
dropped before was, p.70. A New- 
making his will in 1429, uses the 
Northern forms, pose (illa), tendes (decime). 
‘ites, do me this ease as to len me yor churiott ; 

to answer to fartum; and we see the 
Cranmor’s “be so good as to,” ete, ; the Earl is 
the old form fen. A tale is told mor at large ; 
there comes, at owr last being with you ; in p. 78 stands at 
ty weting (to my knowledge). 

The French words are, terme of life, my goods moblez 
ul unmoblez (personal and real), enfeffed in landes to my use, 
ue of myn howses of offices as panetre and tuttre (pantry 
and buttery, p. 75); we still talk of the offices of a house. 
Th p 70 stands oree (safe) and surly; in p. 80 a man 
gitts cleerly and freely, a new sense of the first adverb, 
is the verb dispeyne ; Scotch law prefers dispone to 

The old verb tent is written tender by Salisbury, 
and this form lasted long in England. 
is much to be learnt from the Northern Wills, 
1426 and 1440, ‘Testamenta Eboracensia’ 
Society). The first is that beginning, “I, dame 
Gascoigne,” i. p. 410, the lady of the renowned Chief- 

‘The old péwa (pavo) had been written poucoe 
to the South ; itis here pacok, p. 420; showing the 
sound of the old aw. The former caudron is now 
as caldron, p. 419. There is the new noun salt salar, 
the new verbal phrases thanket he God / pai havand Gode 
eghen, ii. 76. In ii. 20 stands rather or (citius 
in our day, we sometimes hear sooner nor. 
French words are, a party goune (hence party- 
extend is driving out stretch, ii, 20. The 

wife prefixes dame to her Christian name; 
title has lasted for more than 400 years. 
R 


Heep tne 
ii 


fgstt 


FFE 


Hu! 
Pet 


EF 


FF 
fe 


é 
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There is the Latin in primis at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, ii, 20. 

In the ‘Paston Letters,’ from 1426 to 1440, we remark 
te extole tae of 0 dit 9 Oe eee In p. 30 
stands I am your man (servant), a phrase still 
There is the adjective wngodely (malus), p. 32; the word 
before been used as an adverb, In p, 40 we read that 
our Lordes byte (beat) the French, a new sense of the verb; 
in iii, 417 comes the phrase fo fele a man; where we 
should now sound him, ‘There are the foreign 
synister and taylles (tallios). A Lord is addressed in a 
letter both a8 your reverens and your lordesship, iil. 4165 
the former of these phrases is in our time set apart for 
the clergy. 

There is a deed in the ‘ Plumpton Letters,’ p. li, zt 
date 1432. A representative of certain parties is 
Heir man; and we read of @ man of counsell learned in the 
law, showing how Gower arrived at his sense of counsel. 
We see accious reall and 

In Gregory’s Chronicle for these years we see Jane 
used instead of the usual form Joan for Henry the Fourth’ 
Queen. We know that we pronounce the name St, John 
as Sinjon ; in p. 168 we find Syn Jorge. The three heads 
of our Common Law are named in p. 160; the men who 
presided over the Kyngys Benche, the Comyn Place, and the 
Kyngys Chekyr. Mention is made of the Downys ; the sea 
is referred to, not the hills, In p. 167 we read of a 
weyght of golde, a new phrase for “gold that weighed a 
pound.” The old Adjective Jewk becomes leuke twarme, 
166. The Verbs are, he bare uppe his trayne, basepyek mocks of, 
p. 178. An Adverb is made a Preposition, all acrosse 
IT schylderis (shoulders), p. 166 ; this, probably due to 
French a travers, is in the year 1429, The Chronicler 
loves to tell of good eating; we find here the French 
words, custarde, gely, esteryge (ostrich). The word — 
is used in the English, not the French sense, and grayne 
used for corn, p. 181. The word prefas appears in baker 
which lasted here without a rival, until some vealous Teuton 
in our own day first. printed forewonds, a word used by our 


Hh 


o 


itis 





az 
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forefathers for pacta, The Parliament was concludyd (ended), 
fp 182; in p. 176 comes the curious phrase, “to ban, 

man the town ;" adouble Accusative, “forbid him the town,” 
hal como earlier. 

We find « long English paper of the year 1426 in the 
‘Bolla’ vol. iv. pp. 409-411. There is the new phrase, 
Juulices in the Quorum. In p. £10 we seo the Northorn es 

to su supplant lant the Southern elk in the highest 

qurters ; he comes is found in a Court document. In the 
fame volume we find besturr me, filtith him (decet). A 
wilknown phrase of ours comes in p. 435; the siege of 
taken in hand, God knoweth by what advis. It 


words are agreeably (choorfully), conclude ‘pees. Cardinal 
Geanfort is called the ean. gree uncle, p. 438; the old 
‘was soon to vanish altogether. It is curious how the 
feign words hav eae into our very hearths, as it 


a 


In vol, v. p. $18 are the petitions for the year 1427. 
We find a curious idiom, well known in our days, in p. 322, 
Mechulde hace been and procured, etc. ; the been, 1 suppose, 
tod for gone. In p. 327 the young King is fer goon (far 

in growth; we new limit this phrase to love and 
In p. $26, instead of the old vatheles, comes howe 


fete; the later powrvey for stands for the ‘Latin provide 
Jr, p. 318. There is a long discussion in 1427 by the 
Lends and Temporal of the title given to Duke 
seen: (we) devised unto you a name different from 
 counsaillers, nought }e name of Tutour, Lieutenant, 
“yee nor of Regent, . . . but pe name of Protectour 
» be which ‘emporteth uw personell duetee of 

(an to pe actuell defense of pe land, as well ayenst 
Hetomys ntward, yf cas required, as ayenst Rebelles in- 
‘nl, yf any were, pat God forbedo,” vol. iv. p. 326. In the 








ounseill, » 343; fo pass accomples, to 
comdescende unto hem ; this old 


is in trath a Verbal Noun, which looks like 

; the wines are in such a state that they give 

swallowed ; the idiom is something like that 

of « delt is owing. In p, 376 a man is made party to some- 

thing. In p. 385 we see howheit that, found in Rymer’s 

documents about the same time Instead of moreover 

stands overe that, p. 369. The French words are, interesse 

(interest), your Roial Excelence, oratrice, gauge. ‘The law 
term, to joyn issue, appears in p. 376. 

Tn the year 1433 we remark how the Standard English, 

spoken in London, was more and more coming into vogue, 
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uth: language of public affairs; the distant shires framed 
tleir petitions more and more on the London model; 
Parliament was enforcing unity in speech as well as in 
politics, For instance, in the Salopian petition, p. 476, 
there is little that is provincial, except wh (qnisque) and 00 
fomus). In p. 423 the abash of 1303 becomes bash, whence 
wepotour bashful ; in p. 475 the old druncw-ian appears 
siren (drown); the writer evidently thought that drow 
¥u the root of his Infinitive. There are the new Substan- 
fives Town Clerk and nynesse ; nearness was to come fifty 
yurs ister. ‘There is the new phrase by likelild, not like- 
Gl az in Chaucer; we have preferred hood to head. 
Asong the Verbs wo find make offris (offers), put in writyng, 
law relation to, dere wie (have a voico, p. 479). We see 
tht the Northern sense of sill (adhuc) has come down 
toLondon from the North. A translation of the French 
wr ousts the Old English for in things done upone her 
Sounie, p. 477. Much is dropped in the sentence a robe, 
jhe xc’, in the sme page; the English seemed to be 
Gient on saving their breath. We see, in p. 4 c 
tence begin with Memorand’, pat, etc. There are the new 
Trach words, extruordinarie, scrupill, to retaile, ass Y 
There are the phrases, due allowance, to article 

fu wan for, ete, truly and indifferently (juste, 

hin harmeles, the Stadute in such case ordeyned. 

tpyeo belle 3 peell, p. 478 ; the last word i 

ithe same page atieynte is used of a ti 

‘Yeh was to beara far more serious meaning 

tines twenty years Inter. 

to the years 1435, 1436, 1437, 

em Substantive utterance ; French endings 

in Yogne for Teutonic roots. The phrase “get 

#491, has come down from the North ; liflod 

the common phrase in the South. We hear 

Of gueeliynde, of the mene Hans townes, p. 

fac toane portage, p. 501; we should now alte tl 

Word into burden. There is a fresh idiom in 

treapas dome by Richard takyng her ; Richa 

Gtitive, and therefore takyny may not pe 
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Noun. We have seen being set before a Passive Participle ; 
another step is made in p. 491, the Court beyng sitting. Tu 
p. 486 stands seisid as of frehold ; one of the many needless 
insertions of as. In a Lancashire petition in p, 498 the 
phrase and pen pere is used in describing a crime; our “then 
and there ;" the Northern sia (illa) is used here. The noun 
rape is now used in our legal sense; it had hitherto meant 
only hurry. The French words are, heynous, fee simple, keyes 
(quays). We see enquerre (inquiry) with inquisition in the 
same page, 487; our tongue is very rich in having in many 
cases both original Latin forms, and their offspring as cor- 
rupted by the Northern Gauls. In p. 490 the verb defait 
expresses perdere, our undo. In p. 497 stands atteint of high 
treason, the new serious senso of the verb, The French had 
long before talked of manauvring a vine in the sense of the 
Latin colere ; in p. 500 we find this verb under its Picard 
form menuring, our manure. The old pass (superare) was 
now being encroached upon by ezcede. 

Tn the year 1439 we see the substantive brode clothe ; 
ships be at rode (in the roads), p. 29; this is the Dutch 
sense of the noun. In p. 16 yoman stands for a particular 
class of the commons; in p. 32 it is used for an archer in 
the wars. We hear of the shire of Salop, p. 17. The 
verbs are, put up a petition, ley down plowes (like our put 
down a carriage), bye at the first hand, p. 32. The Northern 
phrase falle to robbery is in p. 32. The former o fesse now 
becomes yn lesse than, our unless, p, 15. The French words 
are feoffes, the Corporation of Plymouth, the honur of Tut- 
bury, usuell, omitle. In p. 5 comes the Latin form to be 
deducte ; we have now the Infinitive form deduce as well, 
We see finance in p. 22 with its old French sense of money 
payment. In p. 32 stands the phrase to garbal spicery ; it 
here means fo cleanse ; the Arabic algarbal and the Spanish 
garbillo express a sieve ; we sift out what is best for our 
purpose, leaving the rest ; and thus we garble facts. There 
is the old verb juperd in p. 33 ; our penny-a-liners now fling 
aside the Classic English form and rejoice in the barbarous 
Jeopardize. We lately saw the French form tesmoign » in 

1 See the word in Wedgwood. 
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§ 33 we have the Latin letters testimonial. The term 
in England as well as in Scotland; see 


words may be picked from Halliwell’s “Royal 
laters’ between 1425 and 1440. The Northern lurdain 
has come down to London, p. 117; also Wickliffe's intran- 
tiive guter. The Lollards, the first English Dissenters, 
Gods traitors and ours; in connexion with them 

hear of coneenticles, p. 118, 2 phrase applied for ages 
Dissenters’ assemblies both in England and Scotland ; 
ke appears. In p. 118 stands ye have great 
to, etc.; these words were synonyms in 


Coldingham Priory, between 1429 and 
ie old name Cufhbert altered into Cud- 
comes Cuddie. A Scotchman writes 
( tes), our churchmen, The Prior 
is addressed as sour Lordschip in p. 109; in 
part of the same letter gude lordsship ia used for 
One letter is signed, be 30rs (by yours) in all 
lowe 
form 


ie 
‘i 


Pes 
43 
if 


LF 


E 


Home of Wederburn (p. 109). He tran: 


and set the fashion to future Engli 
the Verbs are, oure chargyng (overchargit 
Participle in yng is supplanting the ol 
in Dorham. In p. 110 stands a3 to yo 
T agree me ; the to be was aiterwa 
ing, another instance of the confusi 


ENHT 


= 
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off a word at the end; the French rilan 
form of ruband, p. 173; both ribbon and rid- 


ee 


sea heping, In p, 175 comes the 
pounde. Among the Adjectives we 
for the first. time, p. 156; this was 
fepeated in the Robin Hood ballads. Mention is 
Duch ; as gode as gone (lost), p. 187; this 
a little changed since the year 1280. In p. 
can say no bettere. The verb pnille takes the 
sere, p. 169. In p. 176 the poet thus delivers him- 
wypen our nose with our owne sleve ; this proverbe 
frue. The last clause is a foretaste of the 
tie phrase of our penny-a-liners, “according 
adage ;" they probably think the author of 
* the most underbred of writers. There is a 
p. 203, slugly to sleep ; perhaps our 
some connexion with this. Among the F 
found bueram, policie (political interest), expe 
verry shame, rounde aboute enviroun, he 


FEU FELEEERIT? 
fa 


£4 
rf 


a flaming outburst in praise of 
; the poet most likely thought Teut 


with Chaucer, when the latter 


** What had this kyngo of hie magnificens, 
‘Of grote corage, of wysdorne and pradence, 
Provision, forewitte, audacité, 

Of fortitude, justice, agilité, 
Diserecionn, subtile avisifonesse, 


Atemperaunce, noblesso, and worthynease, 
Scien é ¢ 


ie, pronscn, devocion, equyté, 
Of moste estate his magnani J 





fu: ee 


al 
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is i later a lasting barrier was to be 
against the further loss of old words. 
letters, the a replaces ¢, a8 suwriowr (bellator), 
hitherto been usually written schet (clausus) now 
ibstantives we see deth-bedde, stoner (lapi- 
judge, about to sentence a man to death 
102, calls him dere frend. A man calls a woman deer 
is the phrase, hillis and dalis, p. 134; 
used to formerly be downs. The Old 
lish ham-cred now becomes cockis crowe, p. 298. An 
; angry with his brother, addresses him as pou 
318; im p. 311 carle is used, like the Southern 
a mere boor, opposed toa rich man. In p. 248 
a foule pleye, 
to the Pronouns, there is what of that? p, 255, 
the Verbs stand come fo soth (the truth) of this 
make lamentacion, make contynance as (quasi), rested 
Serr fill he had, ete., put a-bak fro, go to werke, take honours, 


cE i if ers 


Among 


tome; we should now say, make such a stra 
m In p. 319 we have sefle up sayle ; set sail had come 
tatlier, An Impersonal yerb governs the Accusative in | 
230; man speaks of rain falling on his eyes, a 
lite hit rayne hem (therm) oute of the hede. A now 
intoa verb; pes was felashipid among hem, p. 1 
BS the strange coupling of Teutonic and Romance 5} 
inp. 81; dampnyd to the foulest deth pat I can 


itive; we now have, in p. 174, he ci 
Gvplid to kim» our verb want, used in this 
Yeycommon. In p. 267 stands if it be come to th 
Bence our “it comes to this.” 7 

Among the Adverbs we find hiely plesid, go for 
ond bakweard, told how it was with (them), howe is pis? Th 
old Adverb manli, used in 1310, is thrown aside for man- 
Silli, p. 229. Wee see in pe end, the on ende of 
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now find that this is a poor phrase by the side of eventually. 
‘There Se Shs eavamnal phrasel ia ips 1) neal ot ee 
husband, his wife tooke an oper him. ‘This may mean 
“shielding herself under his reputation ;" it can here 
hardly mean “under his nose." We have in p. 74, lot pe 
dore upon him; with the usual hostile sense of this pre- 


: 





use “teeth ; the in here is instrumental, as “in Adam all 
die.” Tho French and Italians uso per or par, coupled with: 
throat, for the in first quoted. 

In p. 10 stands the old saw, of too evelis pe Tasse evill is 


written scourgy in p. 20, 
The French seal ‘Latin words are, per consequens, 

governance, infect, credence, moralite (moval of fable), sr 
cocautrice, pronosticacion, profetis (profits), corpulent, sugiestion. 

In p. 2 a wizard is called a mysterman ; the term given by 
American travellers to Indian sorcerers is mystery man. The 
word bowelis, as in the Bible, is here in constant use for 
misericordia. In p. 30 it is said that Christ has ordered each 
man to keep the saboth day ; this is the first English instance, 
I think, of the Hebrew word being applied to the Chris- 
tian Sunday. A man of low birth calls himself a por felow, 
p- 122. In p. 123 fontasiis, changing its meaning, expresses 
“Knicknacka." In p. 162 we have, pursue the law ayenst him ; 
in the next page have goode lawe upon him, in our “take 
the law of him,” the of must stand for on. In p. 215 sate 
youre Reverens is addressed to an Emperor. The French 
per diew comes into the text in p. 224; two pagea further 
on we have a very French idiom, 0 Lorde, that bup 
manye that, ete.; our how many there be; the French form 
wnnumberable is in p. 241, In p. 248 Sir is for the 


= 





ny 





makes way for the Latin 

Pp Tn p. 105 we read of nedefull necessariis. 

Ih pp. 108 and 109 Jubiter and Jovem are alike used as the 
Nominative. The French and Latin sometimes stand side 


bo 


English and Latin dictionary, which he called the 
Teuplorium Parculorum (Camden Society). He tells us in 
lis preface that he followed the Norfolk dialect alone, which 
le had used from his childhood. He has all Chaucer's 


Pp, o¢ 
‘ the Vowels, a is sometimes clipped in: 
hing of a word ; atyre and tyre, arayment and ty 
alike found. We see the broad sound of the a in mageram, 
Which we now write marjoram ; what we now call sap is 
hors written saappe The a supplants i and y; masch-in 
snd carla stand for the old misc-an (miscere), and eyrlie 








dropped at the beginning, as chete (fisca) for eschete >} also 
im the middle, for the Perfect Participle acolede becomes 
afterwards used in Eng ee 


rye 
Ht 
ie 
Hi 
ate 
aa 
pile 


! 
i 
i 


embellished. The French word for ox appears as byffe, much 

as we still pronounce it. The word Just, by a vowel-change, 
takes two separate meanings; Jat appears as coluptus, libido; 
list as delectatio, libitum ; Gower’s luatles changes into bps 
‘The eo is struck out; the old belle jeoter (bell melter) is 

as Area ee comes Billiter Street. The ee 


pate ¢ in dolfin and brodin (fovere); in in this last we have 
still the two forms of the verb breed and broad ; the old 
hemleac appears as humlok (cicuta). The @ replaces i, for 
trollyn is found as well as tryllin (volvere). ‘The author keeps 


4 Shakespero, in his ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ fins a pun on the 
old. and new meanings of cheal re 
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the Teutonic i/oo (lividus), and the Romance blewe (ceruleus) 
carefully distinct. The o is inserted, to mark off hoope 
Saft Pec fee (ope) 5 it is struck out in heron, which 

sound of oy is here plainly 
oe in We, and Sed wo have poyntynge (punetacio), and 
Poewynye or peyntynge (pictura), The aveer (property) of 
1580 appears here as Aaeure, this ot being the connecting 
link; our Dehaviowr was soon to appear. We know how 
ten © was written as «; we have here the forms recwryng 
tad teesoum written for recovering and remiwen ; the givegove 
ef 1220 appears here as guyaw, our gewgaw. So the govel 
(tel) of 1230 is now seen as goul, devil as dewle; there 
are leth the forms chaeildon and chaulton (jowl bone). The 
Seoteh use doos for columbe ; in this book columbar appears 
a dinys hoole. 

As to Consonants, the 4 is inserted, for @myrie is seen 
sot unly as eimeri, but a8 cimbre, our ember ; it is curious in 
this book to see many words change, as it were, before our 
tyes, We have here the form bedrabylyd, which we have 
fine turned into bedraggled ; draggled is found in Gi 

; in the present work we find drubly (tur! 
the drumly ; a good instance of the conne: 
twen band m. The form snipe appears instead 
mit, which Lydgate had written snyghte. There i: 
lite instance of the old hn at the beginning of 
tesppe, our wap of a coat. Chaucer's chi 
mwehed upon by the new form chirp, T! 
(hacker of nats) has not yet been softened 
and peske is formed from the foreign pesche (; 
it mucky? us well as muskyl ; we now drop 
Sounding the word. Carle and chorle stand 








serted, jor Wickliffe's aaa appear 
swelter. Thero are the two forms thretti 
latter must have come down from the Ni 
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Inti now becomes fatthe, our lath; and the old cudele 
en oe cotud, our cuttle fish > ip is odd that we have 
this noun with fish. The / is added, as in 
hovel > it is inserted, as in wyndelas (windlass). 
Tee | ry, a8 mellow for the Old English mearu 
(mollis) ; for Gower's forer (laurus) ; it replaces s, for 
Lydgate’s primerol becomes prymerose. The n is protixed, 
as in nele name for ele name; newle for the ewle of 1390, 
the old oot (lncerta). On the other hand, napron was 
to lose i first letter a hundred yoars later. The n is 
it, for there ix elle, our ell, as well as the old 
a find Aalpworthe for halpeni worth, p. 492 
the © in this word was to vanish 170 years later, 
The word incenser loses its first syllable and becomes 
qa. Then at the beginning is clipped; we see owm- 
Pere (empire) as well as the true nowmpere. There is the 
Bird wartee!, where Shakespere later substituted / for m, 
‘The nis inserted ; the popeoni of 1390 becomes popynjay ; 
fis truck out, as in ase mary (rose maryne); it makes 
‘Way for m, a5 mygreyme (megrim) from emigranca, 
is sled, a5 webbare (textor) for webbe. The rin the 
is strack out, as prokecye (proxy) for procuracy ; we have 
alwady seen foster. The s is added, as in tydyngys (rumor). 
As to xeratch, here firat found, it is a compound of the two 
forms seratien and cracchen. The w is inserted 
termed becomes aryrortcode, We sec, in p. 68, 
stance of our replacing h by wh, whence ‘come whole and 
hire ; selnde (calidus) is here set down for hot. 
1 will point out a curions instance of mis 
legs. The old mucgwgrt, our mugwort, was 
Withea modirwort ; an author, inditing a few 
this time, thus explains what scomed to hi 


but ofte shortyn wordys, and changyn le 
and dlablys, pey coruptyn pe o into u and d into g, a 
*¥neopyn i, smytyn awey i and r, and seyn mugwi 
Among the new Substantives are, chaflinch, 
*Sce the note in p, 347 of the ‘ Promptorium, 
VoL 1, a 
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crelle (creel), Indrysche, p. 244, cranke (haustrum), erybke 
(spasmus), hull (of ship), locker, sound (of a fish), sinke (Iatrina), 
slarche, coite (quoit), teal, whyrlegyge, codlynge (gadus), whytynge 
(piscis). The chujfe(rusticus), found here, has viven birth tothe 
chuffy (clownish), still heard in Yorkshire. ‘There are new 
combinations, ax almesshowse, barly corne, barlymele, bondogge 
(bandog, canis vinctus), basyere, brydelime, brood armee, ches 
hake, cokerelle (a Shakesperian word), cokkys combe, dullarde, 
downe goynge, etynge howse, fly flappe, fole steppe, hange 
manne, howskepare, hornpype, huswyfery, kechyne knave, 
kyngys fyschare, lokemythe, madnesse, mowsare, necerthryfle. (0 
wastour), owte caste (or refuse, Wickliffe’s outeastyng), pane 
hake, penne Inyfe, rynge wyrme, roof tree, schavyngys, schoynge 
horne, silkwirm, suklynge, swerde man (swordsman), swane 
ryst, thundyr clappo, tol-pyn, upholder (the tradesman, who 
was to become upholster forty years later), wagstert (wagtail), 
waterpot, weyfarere, whyte lel, whyllymynge, wyldefyyr - Tren 
visa’s twilyghting now becomes twylyghte. The old hengest 
(equus) now gives birth to heyncemann, soon to become 
henchman. The word neb had lost its former meaning 
facies ; it here expresses nothing but rostrum ; it was soon 
to give birth to the nib of a pen. ‘The word wyfche may 
here translate either magus or maga; but we find swisend 
elsewhere. The old lysynesse keeps its Southern meaning 
of diligencia; the further sense of negotivm may be seen in 
p. 30. The honourable sense of bende (colonus) had yan- 
ished ; the word can now express nothing but sereus ; lente 
can now no longer English ver, as of old; it is reserved to 
translate guadragesima, We see fitin (mendacium), whence 
our sib seems to come. Gower's comlihale is now replaced 
by comlinesse. ‘There is a fashion of adding French endings 
to Teutonic roots; we find here hangement (suspencio) ; we 
have seen certain words ending in ard. The ster was no 
longer a peculiarly female ending; browstar may now stand 
for a man; malfesterc, appearing for the first time, is applied 
to either man or woman, and it is the same with webstare » 
tapstare to women only ; thakstare to men only. The ling 
is added, for the old star becomes slerlynge, our starling. 
We see the renowned proper name Gylonn used as a 
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; 


for Gilbert ; the form Bete is given as the English 
the Betly of our days is supposed to express a 
and may have beon confused with Bessy. The 
and Crystyone wre used as proper names, 
the transposition to be found in cers and cress. There 
auneual word murcie (nanus), whence Murchison must 
Barbour’s new Celtic word stabhe (vulnus) has 
at on its way to London; there is also his 
English tell is still found, as well as its foreign 
There is here an attempt to derive blun- 
Hunt worker ; in the same way cymbal appears as 
tame Selle. The imitation of French compounds, first 
em in 1280, now produces /ykdysshe (scurra) ; a hundred 
Fears later this kind of coinage was to be in great favour, 
We light upon the clumsy nouns, gaderynge togedur (col- 
Ittio), comynge-too (adventus), fo-falle (appendicium) ; the 
lust is something like a /ean-to, ‘There aro both the forms 
Igynge-asen (redempecio), and the neater agayn-byer (redemp- 
tir), We read in p.358 of a forthelryngar fro southe to age 
{autricius) ; one of the last attempts at compounding with 
feth. In this lexicon, when an English word bears two or 
‘Mere senses, it is carefully repeated, as bede or bedys (numer- 
al), and Dede (orucio) ; different Latin words are giver 

Jia or felowe (socius), when reference is made to compan 

Gp at meat, in travail, in office, in walking, in ach 


e8EFe 
i E 


au 
a 


We see here Iyvelode 
Waning rictus, and with its later meani 
tectircum. The word loome still keops it: 
ase of iusirumentum, which we have lost ; 


Rafere, which was to be replaced by Tyndall wyfellow, 
The old camp (pugna) can now express nothing higher than 
© match at football ; camping land is still known in East 
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to weather; then comes fayre speker (orator); the meaning 
@ywus is not here given to the word. The adjective drye 


meanings of scharpe here given is velo, 

our “look sharp.” We read of smal wyne; 

Many new substan- 

tires are Foreevasa by adding nesse to adjectives; we have 
hore textplymesse, craftynesse (industria), coragyowsnesse, Pp. 
422, fegthefulnesse, fewenesie, kendlynesse, preciowsnesse, sly- 
) Even Chaucer's 


conveys the two very different’ meanings aa and . 
Weses the phrase owte, owt, described as an Interj 5 
while owt, applied to a candle, as in 1300, is translated 
titieius. Sohowe (soho) is called a hunting ery: 

“Asto the Verbs, the author ropeats some of the com- 
moter sort yery often, coupling them with 
or adverbs; thus we have been abowte, yn hysyne: 
apeeyntyd (noscor), and many others; 50 goo wri 
ome out of fifteen headings. 

ing on war; we have growe olde, growe 

Siler; in fact, the grow now answers to the 
ted of Latin verbs, though we still find sowryn as a 
Par swyr, The verb make is lirgely exemplified, as make 
dene, wake drunkyn, make fat, make knowyn, 
make sleme, make vedy . make mery has both an Ac 
© Milile sense. We see put awey (repudio), put forthe, put 





Taner 


#2 


i 
He 


will 


for the first time in England. 


not far from Lynn in 1303, 


ily, or buck it pecuniarily ; the 
opposed. 


2 Woe may now back a horse ply 
verb hece has two meanings exact 
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new words akin to the Dutch and German are blore 
(late), Aoppe (humulus), /oytr-on (loiter), moder, the East 
mawther* (puella), masel (serpedo); the Plural 
satelés (meazles) also occurs about this time ;* bumm-in,? 
dam (clammy), foppe, luk (luck), dapir (elegans), molle 
ing moldewarp), nagye, nodil, pikil, pipe (pituita), 
Prawhe, rabel (cuniculus), stripe (vibex), top (turbo). Our 
applied to an ugly woman, may come from the 
(ruga), which is here written frumpil. The 
wor! dew ia akin to a German word; we here seo cadaw 
. The old German Ail (calamus) has a w in- 

worted, which produces guylle. 

The Scandinavian words are bawlynge, p. 20, crus (our 
ovis, cantharus), chyrne (churn), cilfe (glarea), to crasch, 
domerin (clamber, meaning hore reptare), flegge (acorus, our 
fey), igge (Hedge), gaunt, legge (ledge), nesin (sternutare), 

roche (roach), seate (piscis), syiyrtyl (sifons), step-in_ 


lere), bolke (bulk), burre (lappa), pegge, spudde, shrug, 
iby, fyp (pirnla), bimbil; in this last a } has been inserted 
isthe Icelandic }dmell. The Swedish flaga has given us 


our flee; in this book we see the two forms whitflowe and 
idlowe > this is still called whick/law in some shires—that 
isa flaw that hurts the nail to the quick. 


Tipp, proppe, gagg-yn (suffocare), coker-in (fo 
whe from chwyn (weeds) ; the word here me 
Wo now restrict it to furze ; there is the verb ji 
Among the French words are but (moti 
tulelle (bauble), batylment, bokeram, byscute, ; 
(rpina), core, corn (of feet), cressaunt (lunula), dormowse, 
‘This comes im tho *Alchemist® and in ‘Duvid Copperfield.’ 
* Tho old mexel (leper) did not last much longer. 
* Used in Tennyson's ‘ Northern Farmer.’ 
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bond (bunion), luenne (placenta), eedyr (cider), crané (cranny), 
cork, dram, entyrfer-yn, entre (ingressus), feretle, frise (frieze), 
Hewe (flue), garbage, gyyste (joist), graceles, fouaile (fuel), goord 
(cucumer), glacynge, Which is our grazing (devolatus), a grate, 
hate (halo), jurnalle, lint, manuele, macmeset, novys, 
pentawneere (penitentiary), pere (pier of a bridge), petyeate 
(worn by men at this time), platere, promplare, romp, prerey 
(in wynd drawynge), queryster (chorister), quyver (pharetra) 
robows (rubbish), seweyster (sausage), soxnne, soren (ecreen 
spawn, spavin, squerel, soket, sole (fish), spykenarde, stacyonera 
(bibliopola), sukyr candy, tankurd, tannin, terrere (canis), 
tysyk, torluce (tortoise),, frelis, trenchowre (a knife), eestrye, 
There is the musical mynyn (soon to become mynym), ‘The 
union of Teutonic and French is seen in the following 
combinations: aftyr parle, forne parte, aneys sede, contremann 
(compatriota), dubbyiman (falsus), feynt hertyd, fowre corneryd, 
Sryynge pann, pavynge stone, fery place, hydynge place, watrynge 
place, peynfulle (penalis). There are some Teutonic words 
that take ard for a suffix, such asdullard. There are the two 
forms canel and chanelle for canalis ; these we now carefully 
distinguish. There is a curious attempt to Teutonise half 
of « French word ; Manning's Aaucé, the Scottish causey, re- 
appears, but there is also the new form caucewe. We are 
reminded of the famous Norfolk partridges by the word 
covt (covey), here first found. There is tempyr (tempera- 
mentum), a sense the word had borne in France about the 
year 1400. There is not only the Old English line (funicu- 
Tus), but also the French /ine (linea). There is a long 
Latin description of the Seven Agys; we find the Parti- 
ciple agyd and ag-yn (senescere), ‘Tho adjective nice, which 
was always changing its meaning from 1300 to 1800, 
here takes the short-lived sense of iners ; waitin bears its 
old meaning of observare, though in other parts of England 
it yed a different notion. The verbs cachyn and 
chasyn here still bear the same meaning, abigere, though the 
former, when employed as a Verbal Noun, may also mean 
upprehensio, its new sense in 1360. The verb payyn means 
soleere ; in 1440 it can mean placare only when it is in the 
Past Purticiple. In 1397 doudful had meant terribilis > it 
























eae kee Daren: pled 
muchnexs, here is the verb lond (land) applied to 


downfall), p. 3; hence the verb souse down on, 
1670, This is the same word as sauce ; the iden cpg 
ing something in pickle. 

We may assign to 1440 or thereabouts the ‘Lytell 
Gente of Robyn Hood ;’ it has some new words common to 
itand the * Promptorium, such as, seerdeman, eee 
there is aleo Audlay’s nye of his kynne.+ The Monarch of 
the story is Edward, called elsewhere our kynge in the 
ustial Joyal style of English ballads; the poet would 
naturally throw his tale back seventy years or so, to the days 
of the hero of Cressy, who went about in disguise. The 
now phrase mery England ia repeated here. 


‘The nny I have used is that of Ritson, reprinted in 1823. The 


Present poon hot so large ® proportion of obsolete words ms that 
‘of Guy of Gisborne,” 
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Tomar, 

Among \ the Branch Se one see eee 
gift), male hors (baggnge horse), like our mailcart, The 
old route is here used as a verb, fo rout up the comntre, a5 
earlier in York. 
fi The ballad of Robin Hood and the Potter’ seems to — 
belong to the same time as the foregoing poem ee pices 
has been transcribed by an ignorant i Ly years: 
later, who writes ey for i, as dreyjfé, mey> an pearl re 
of this change, which led the way to our present 
nunciation of drive and my. The poem must have 
compiled in the North, perhaps not far from We 
which is named; we find herkens (audite), tow 
(diabolus), they schot abouthe, as in the ‘Cursor Mf 
we should insert furn after the verb; a to-hande (| 
staffe, as in the ‘ Yorkshire Wills.’ The copyist was 
by the old he cupe of corteysey, and writes the verb cowed » 
the Old English cocer (Gharotre) is written queguer, @ 
hoarier form than that in the ‘Promptorium.’ This copyist 
must have pat in the Southern loketh (videte). ‘There is 
the curious substitution of nor for than, which may still be 
heard ; y had lever nar a hundred ponde that, ete. We see 
God eylde het the, where the second word has lost a y at the 
beginning. 

In the ‘Morte Arthure’ (Early English Text Society), 
dating from about 1440, we find doe of thy clothes ; here 
there is the contraction of do of, and the of comes twice 
over. 

In Gregory's Chronicle of this time we remark Chauear’s 
new ward for courtiers, coming in p. 189, thoo alite the 
Aynge. We hear of the Prevy Seall (an official). 

About this time we find a few new words akin to the 
German and Dutch, as sprotfe (sprat), brick. ‘There are the 
Scandinavian smaiter (crepare), and chokeful (choke-full).* 

In the ‘Plumpton Papers, between 1440 and 1450, a 
few things may be remarked. The French joues is now 
written jawes, p. Ixi., still keeping the old sound. There 
are the nouns herving knyves, p. xxxiv.; a sight (number) 
of people, the spring of the day, p. lix.; whence comes 

* Seo these words in Stratmann’s Dictionary. 
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tprieg = the now howbeit is written how it be. There is the 
verb role (errare), p. lv.; it may be the parent of ramble, 
We sce the phrase to faire foule with (fall foul of), p. Ivi., 
te i waite fo, a fature Biblical phrase. There is « literal 
translation of the French in a law deed ; alway forseene, 
“ahead p. lxxxv, 
Tu the ‘Testamenta Eboracensia, vol. ij. (1440-1450), 
the Meulde of former years now becomes Mande, p. 123, 
In ii 106 we have in one sentence both the old verb and 
Wiekliffe's new form ; a bequest is made to a priest fo myn 
iy mule aud minde me in his prayers. Among the new 
Salstantives are spout and kyndenes, which may be done to 
od 9 119. A testator gives 20 much to every yoman 
is hewhald, and half as much to every grome, p. 113; 4 
disinetion of ranks. We read of longe bovis, p. 113; men 
tele administracion, in the same page. Among tho French 
wordk is quarte potte, We hoar of coral bedes and gets (jet) 
bodes; chaundeler refers in p. 112 not to a man, but to 
fight; we have sinee found the form chandelier convenient 
adistinction. In p. 132 we read of silver with the touche 
Ports; hence our touchstone. In a chapman’s inventory, 
& 104, we see bonef used for a man’s head-gear, while 
*omen’s cxps are mentioned later. In ii. 254 we come 


Upon deryne sereice. 

Inthe records of Coldingham Priory, vol. i. (1440-1450), 
Wee King James IJ. using the Northern form convoy, not 
od eaab eomvey ; the former was first seen in Barbour ; 


The 
turned the French parties into pay 
co of dialectic peculiarity. We si 
Howme, all referring to one Scotch he 
‘on this between the author of ah las 


Bethy tarse:iy 160; the old cude (pote i 

from a false analogy with shulde and wulde, Then 
is dropped; Wyntoun’s garnison becomes garyson, p. 149. 
P- 133 stands the phrase chaunge it for the bettre ; here 
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some sulatantive is dropped after the last word. The noun 
unkeuthacas is aserl in p. 138 for estrangement ; grownd takes 
& new meaning, the causes and grounde (causa), p. 160, 
Among the verte are gang throw teyth his maters, have in 
derision, lode a process upon ; in Seotch law proots are still 
led, In p. 119 stands J cam noght say yha ne nay, The 
Southern “not long ago” appears in the North as nest gan 
lang sen, p. 132, a hint of the future auld lang syne. Tho 
French and Latin words are mrrendour, lawe canon ef cywell 
(civil), « tak (lease), intimacion of it, this instant monthe of Aprill, 
a pareyale Juge, lo srurport, precdecessor ; thia last has unhappily 
driven out Piors Ploughman's forgoere. The Scotch writers 
had beon fond of suppose ; it now stands for if > amppaze he 
aay it, p. 147, Our prefer (it waa otherwise in France) — 
in our time bear the two senses of anteponere and 

they seem to be combined in prefer him before all men to the 
priory, p. 116. A man near death is said to have discese, 
p. 121; the sense of incommodum is giving way to that of 
more, In p, 152 men have hasti expedicon, 

In reading the ‘ Paston Letters’ (1440-1448) our hearts 
are at once drawn to Margaret Mauteby, the lady who was 
married to John Paston in 1440; she uses old Kast Anglian 
forma, such as ghat, zal, dan (our than). Another Paston 
haa the old noun breke for breach, p. 72. There is the 
form sord (gladius), p. 74, showing how w was dropped in 
the new pronunciation of the word. Among the Sub- 
atantives we see the surname Dowebegyng, iii. 424, which 
was known all over the land in the days of the Crimean 
war, A Viscount is addrossed as your Hygnes,p. 73. We 
wee in an Inventory, iii. 418, the words fleshoke, pykforke 
ea ge A new sense of dole, that still lingers in 

‘orfolk, appears in p. 58; it here means a stone used to 
mark off divisions in land. In p, 60 stands our common 
the trouth is (that). Margaret Paston, in p. 69, describes 
& man as schyltyl wyltyd; porhaps our sbiltish may come from 
the same Swedish root skyila (discurrere). Among the 
verba we romark geve hym a lyfe, p. 71, A man, in p, 69, 
would have sold his goods, Ae Aad nowth rowth to ghom » we 

now say, “he cared not to whom ;” a new use of 
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the Relative. We see (out) of the Kyngs gode grase (favour), 
6K The head of the family is dutifully addressed by 


which shows the source of many of our English phrases ; 
Wethere read poner cause gue, non obstant, faire difficultey, la 


soubs. We may particularly re- 
; in p. 50 we find non first pre- 


‘entonic word, your nown comyng hedir, a phrase 
learned in the law. We have buffet (a 

in the same page, iii, 420, stands 

 curions mixture of Latin, French, 

one item of an Inventory. We see the 

iple enterlessant (interlacing), p. 65; this end- 
must have reminded the East Anglians of their 


ing in and, which was not yet gone. 

In the years 1447 and 1448 « long lawsuit was drag- 
on between the Mayor and the Bishop of Exeter. 

John Shillingford by name, has left us a most 

series of letters to his townsfolk, describing the 

of the suit ; these have lately been printed for the 

We know that business from all parts 

came before the London lawyers; and 

Tiding their circuits, must have appeared in | 

is missionaries of the best style of Engli 

present instance, we see how the 

at London for the last three generatio 

influence tell on the far West, the 

‘8 Gimidus Cambrensis 


regia 
i u 


STE 


foreign participle, like y-reported ; 
thirty years longer, at | in writ- 
The old thearf remains in J ther say, 
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35. The tyme of serryce doyng preserves « very old 
English idiom, for here the Accusative is placed before the 
Verbal Noun. Tho English sound of chif is already found, 
when Chif Justice Forteseu is mentioned. 

We get a hint as to the old sound of early in some 
Southern shires, when we find yerly in p. 16; yeve stands 
for give. The y is inserted in a word, as on the Severn; 
yncomyers stands in p. 112. The w is prefixed, as in 
Salop ; we find wether (other), p. 117, The ¢is added in 
parchemente, Among Nouns we remark the curious phrase 
my lorde is (lord's) gode lordship, p. 16; where Lord Chan- 
cellor Kempe is referred to. Certain proofs are committed 
to the swysedomys of the Judges. In p. 49a thing is done 
with hardays (difficulty) ; in the next page hardly stands 
for laboriously. The Mayor talks of “our comynge haste to 
London,” p. 54; here the in that should have come before 
haste is dropped ; our post haste is well known ; some! 
like this had appeared in 1230, Wickliffe had already 
written bac half; here in p. 86 we hear of the bak side of 
a building. Free evmyng and going stands in p. 100, where 
we have to use entrance and exit. 

Among the Adjectives the old form Jowlokest (lowliest) 
is preserved in p. 132. In p. 7 the Mayor enters the 

ynner chamber, a form peculiar to the South. 
w stands for torus ; we now often couple it 
with. soldiers. We hear of dradéfull and’ myagovernad puple 

p. 112, a new sense of the adjective; hence comes our 
c «dreadful rogue.” In p. 109 something is proved gode 
and true, 

As to the Pronouns, we see that the Chancellor Areh- 
bishop, the first subject in the realm, uses the polite ye 
when addressing the Mayor, p. 6. ‘The use of the Northern 
yours has reached Exeter; in p. 17 stands money of youris 
Tn p. 56 comes they and alle theyris. ‘The his is often 
employed as the sign of the Genitive, as my lord of Bzcetre 
is tenantis, p. 44. Another Northern usage is whas names 
(quorum nomina), p. 118. The morwn, p. 18, is used in 
the South much as in Scotland now, where they say 
“how are you the day?" seeing no need to use on befor 
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8 Dativo ~Sseflvcereeings spt arrangement of the 
yng Harey is tyme the Thirdde ; inp. 

iad be me iijte Kyng Harry is tyme, 
As to the new idioms of Verbs, what was the Dative 
> appt now turned into the aes even in the 


years later ; vay alaceress to a Past Participle ; ie is 


we 


we for ieee Loose, 

oes stand for cras. There is we were thurgh 
37; here the preposition becomes an Adverb. 

to Prepositions, there is Pecock’s habit of co 
fore the case governed, as by and to suche, p. 106 ; 
and of the cite, p. 110. We find apon my sawle in p. 16. 
Yorkshire unto (p. 63) is now known in the South. 
call in their turn was known of old as for theire 

38. 


the puzzling Interjection Alagge (alack) ut 
ice by the Lord Chancellor Archbishop in p. 18. 
most honourably introduced into English speech. 


In p. 56 comes to 0 
are ek like wiciaiay (cemetery 
Tibbish), p. 89; nude, p. 132; to noyse, surm 
retail, 


: times great has encroached on much ; we should now 
ras ere tl of” At the same time we say, ‘ make tho most 


You 1. = 





cnmerthige Ah Vewark Parseigla appears, 
poprrant wel precont, in 9 #6; joymung im alee 

Chet hext gags sme abetting im snem with the 
digges.  Alliterstion sflerte Prone: ae wall a 
worte; in yg 2% thingy ame lege oof ore 
Bronch cnuting ariow ie tacked oo tes Teutonic mae ie 
96, where we rand of the sallactos of Brabop Lentei. 


srmatanthy hae of Che myngsters of the Chase, amd of the 

dine whore Chey dwelt. An action may be reall, 
on wegrle, y AVA. We van both the old anctoviter sud the new 
autherites, 199; im the mme page charters map be 
ComsAyl, ‘e Nese cf the justices of poms wine beynge oe Gal) 
byitie bo comngnge ; im the lant word the confusion between 
the Infinitive aed Verbal Noun reappeare In p 88 oe 
prehove Wows ite Passive, not ite Active, ome Imp 1G 
we lowe of a greed lorre (nomber of lawyer). We find 
the Under Trewwer mentioned in p. 7; « translation of the 
Meech wus; in our day we talk of « sub-tcoy, The 
WY thrall has the Prench preposition en prefixed in p, 
The very (valde) hae not yet resched Exeter from the 

4 Kast 7 
ont thie tne we meet with the adverb on abrest 
Hast) and the verh abreathe horses ; the latter was to 
ite first ayllabla in the next Century. See Dr. 
Wrray’s Dietiunary, 

Th 1449 Vocock, Bishop of Chichester, brought out hin 
PHA, the ‘Neprosser of overmuch blaming the Clergy’ 
Waster of tio Hatle), written agninat the Lollards, Pecook 
Wier the yroatost Koylish prove writer that flourished in this 
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custom about this time to set wn before old words very 
freely ; Pecock has the unharyng of this, p. 89; many wn- 
helpis (lets), p. 108. He employs Plural nouns in new 
senses, as natural helpis; he makes a substantive of an 
adverb, in othere wheris (places), p. 27. He has phrases 
like it is in being, p. 12; mis wndirstonding ; a rateler out of 
teatis, p. 88; modir funge; his dai labour; the lotting (allot- 
ting) of cuntrees, p. 198; « brigge at his laste cast, p. 338; 
here we now make gasp the word at the end, He coins a 
new substantive in ‘Goddis forbode be it but that,” ete, ; 
this he often uses, dropping tho be; see p. 537. He uses 
schaft, p. 28, for the stem of a tree ; hence we employ it 
for columna, He calls tho Lollards oure Bible men, and 
doctour mongers ; the last part of the compound was 

ing into more extended use; the heretics called themselves 
knowun men, p. 53. He has ize sist, leevis (in a book), He 
has both clock and orologe in the same page, 118; but 
avoids Lydgate's word dial, though describing the 

He tells us that the part is sometimes used for the whole, 
giving as an illustration the Old English habit of employ- 
ing the word winters for years, p. 151. Another old sense 
of a word is seen in “foulis and their briddis” (pulli). 
The Southern Genitive Plural appears once more in Jewen 
preestis (ludworum). We see in p. 371 “whether he be 
knyst, squyer, gentilman ;” here a distinction seems to be 
made between the two last words, 

Among the Adjectives we see naught turned into an 
adjective, p. 430; naust and badde ; we now add a y to it, 
Tap, 552 stands Jordii. Pecock is fond of the foreign able 

ending for adjectives ; he has wnberable, seable, smelle- 
bable, and many such ; this we first saw in Hampole 
Tickliffe. He sometimes tries the foreign ose or oMs 
men appear as craftiose men, p. 450; there is also 
ie 


x8 to Pronouns, whiche stands for the kindred qualis 
‘st for the last time, p. 313, as well as for qui, quod ; 

% often used here as the Neuter Relative, In p, 99 
somes the curious whatever (thing) which. In p. 171 we 
have what is it tous that, ete. In p. 492 comes deedis whos 
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from which), a rare idiom. 

is found the iugement of whom 

likes to couple two or three syno- 

ayes; thus be has vali or alone, p. 12. There is ech such 

tes, p. 243; eny con person, p. 384; also the new repetitive 

idioes tivize and rewme and rewme, p. 450 ; 

no preest, p. 295. He is always bringing 

own coining, etereither and neverneither. 

esis satan thse bi a greet deel ; wo now drop 

ke “so much for that,” he has the 
jiche there, p. 197. 

remark would beginning to 

(oportet) ; as if so, it wolde folewe 

a man wwolde denye, p. 186; still in 

Keeps its old place. In p. 95 stands 

not and wolde not suffre ; we have now all 


, is used for solea ; thei han mouth and thei schulen 
at pele, p. 153. In p. 112 we hear of a sermon to be 
; the alow!, which we should insert after the noun, 
in this sense. Two Infinitives Pase- 
ly bracketed in, what ouste be askid to be doon, 
Inp 7351 stands bileeve (it) to be trewe. 
we phrases like born into liif, renne thorus (a book), m 
% umeut, make proof of, make a ;ifte, make no differen 
take answer, prechingis rennen arere (into arrear), 


‘in, hawe access, a weel trie 
consideria, hold ed 


of lazy 
p. 548 we pla ring blasing 
something Tike our Jowd patterns. In p. 
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563 Lollards, speaking of the Eucharist, myscall it bt fowle 
names; the first hint of our calling names. In p, 102 
stands ther came into my knowing, that (came to my know- 
ledge) ; in p. 246 ydolatrie came up. In p. 377 stands he mat 
avorthi (afford) to have ; hore the old iforbien loses the sense 
of perficere, and the idea of command of money comes in, 

Among the Adverbs we see men comen rathir (sooner) or 
latir, p. 94; of the newe (anew). In p. 19 stands men 
musten needis graunte; we can now never use this old 
adverb (nearly all its old strength is gone) except after 
must; in p. 192 Pecock coins nedisli. There is a change 
of meaning in “to speke witldeli," p. 72, referring to Ayper 
bole; we have piththeli. The that is dropped in y am sikir 
(that) thei wolden, p. 71. In p. 370 we have esilier, and 
in p. 268 the corrupt esier, which is here a comparative 
adverb; in p. 159 comes knelo louser (lower). In p. 267 
stands whanne and whilis he is present; the coupling of 
these is something new. Pecock is fond of imitating the 
Latin quin ; not so myche lasse but that, ete., p. 3445 y can 
not see but that, ete. p, 433, In p. 350 stands so or 20 or 
so it is writun, which is unusual. The notwithstanding is 
employed for quemvis, p. 355, and for tamen, p. 402, no 
that following in either instance, The as is still further 
developed, for it stands before Passive as well as Active 
Participles ; take it as for doon (done), to which Pecock adds 
the explanation, or as thous it had be doon, p, 394. 

Turning to Prepositions, he is fond of anentis; he has 
gift under trust, in large lengthe (xt great length), p. 563. 
He often prefixes up to verbs. He objects to fore as a 
prefix, for he has the before gong conclusioun, p. 187; he is 
guilty of the strange blunder, to biforbar (prohibere) a thing, 
p. 477, where the verb is the French bar, and where the 
intensive for should be prefixed, as in the verb forpamper, 
Peeock is fond of setting over (nimis) before Romance 
adjectives, as over contagioss, in p. 345; according to a 
favourite idiom of his he has over and above it ; but he couples 
more than two prepositions in his out, fro, and bi an oceasioun, 
p. 327. He employs foward in a new sense; toward the 
eende (of a hook), p. 303. In p. 458 he has of liik state 
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alloweabili, to cumpeny 

FAA o concordaunce (for tho Bible), a reverent persoon (man), 
olenaieeg 'e see how many long foreign adverbs 
Teock brought in. He has fo dress words to (address), p. 

Uj ttreyn a text, p. 58. We see the substantive choice (pur- 
p 42. The Latin form is often preferred to the 

we wee the concersis (converts), p. 59; cartis or 
dariouris are coupled in p. 402. We find graceful in the 
oe of p 66; curios in p. 245 is something 
eannot te understood, reminding us once 
tom of quaint. In p. 68 attend to is used in the Fronch 
Wess (expectare) ; inp, 85 it is used in our present senso 
‘word (operam dare). In p. 135 we find waite to be 
y here the first verb, bearing the sense of morari, 
Infinite Passive. In p. 74 we read of sensitif 
to the five senses) ; in p. 519 we see in one 
and outieard sensityve wyltis, 


i 


FTE 
re 


Fe 


71 


means sfultus in p. 157; it means 
272. In p. 183 something is doon in the 
aa the last noun has in our day coi 
In p. 450 we read of badde 


iy 


2a 


meanings borne in his time by 
touching on the well-known passage i 
the old way of forming th 

they 


i 


E 


say), réligiosite. He Reiter wn to Romance 
tful, wnusid, p. 431. For vinea he has both 


‘tyne gardem, p. 333. He makes opinioun 


if 
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“Yratres Carmeli navigent ina bothe (beat) apnd Eli, 
Dies Eretihierdn® Gol Wterieinad aoct Ralerant” 
Something not unlike these lines has come down to the 

of our own day. 
Ini $24 stands 
“Tn te 
Mare eate ootys.”" "he 
Iwell remember, about 1850, hearing in Devonshire 
theline, rapidly pronounced, as a puzzlo— 
“Can a mare eat hay! can a goat eat ivy 1” 
AGrourite usage of schoolboys dates from 1450 or s0; 
wene in ii, 163-— 


“He that stays this books 
Shal be hanged o 


Whane yee Ga rida ek hare opeceedia and seyne, 


To Johan Shirley restore yee it agoino.” 


There are several other couplets of this kind given here. 
q * not at home” was used to troublesome visitors 
1450; see i. 271. Ini. 2 is & poem on the miseries of 
tiesea. There is the sailor's cry, y how (yoho); we hear 
of the Lote swayne and the sleward, who is ordered to bring 
# pat of bere; this beverage had hitherto been hardly men- 
fined at all ‘The passengers also partake of a salty tost, 
th first appearance of this last word as anoun. Th word 
Sale is used, like fellow on land. The command 

tre fle shete; the verb is French ; the shefe for tho first 
time stands for telum. 

In the Treatise on hawking the former Tomme is , 
fit down to 7om, i. 84. We see the new Substantives 
theeoote, quicsand, nightenp, grub. Ini. 25 comes I a: 
on, addressed to a lady; this noun we usually 
Yacomrade. We hear of the ruff (roof) of the mouth, 
i300. There is the Shakesperian eyas, used of a hawk, 
199. 

Among the Adjectives we find lyght of love, i. 28; a 
woman is called chiri ripe (ripe as a cherry), i. 248, 





= 
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Among tho Verbs are lusch (put up game), bubble 
There is gagui, used of the noise made by a goose; hence 
Bishop Montague's book, nearly two Centuries later, called 
‘A Gag for a Goose.’ There are the phrases have lovers 
in hand, drive the dust in his eye, keep (maintain) a wife, to 
hold abacke, set foot there, take payne, The proper technical 
words for hawking are given in i 293; a hawk eyrs 
(the French aire means nidus), but does not breed » hence 
came eyrie ; 80 in p, 296 a hawk nims its prey, but does not 
lake it; a covey is merked (marked), p. 297. When we 
say, “I cannot help it," help means prevent ; we see the 
source of this in p. 301; that the hawke schal not dye thus @ 
man may help hit, The two forms lorm and lost occur in 
one line, i. 50. 

As to the Prepositions, in i. 261 stands nowe for the fourth 
poynte ; this for had hitherto been to. 

‘There is the Scandinavian flounder, the fish. 

Among the French words are salpetre, sausage, trinket, 
vitriol, radish, decrese, money maker. The word galant had 
been co long in use that it gives birth to galaninesse, 4.75 
(bravery of apparel) ; gallant and brave later underwent the 
same change of meaning. In i 77 nyse loses its old 
meaning of sfultus, and bears the exactly opposite sense of 
discriminating judgment ; a meaning it may still bear. In 
i. 303 we have both the old friacle and the new treacle > it 
here loses the sense of remedium and gains its present 
meaning. We learn in i. 296 to speak of a covey of part- 
ridges, and of a bevy of quails, In i. 28 is the common be 
rewlyd by me. In the next page, Stafford blewe seems to 
have been as famous as Lincoln green. 

The Book of the Knight of La TourLandry (Early 
English Text Society) was compiled in French in 1372, 
and was translated into English about fourscore years later. 
It may be due to Salop; we see the forms seing that, melke, 
kesse, fere (ignis); there are the Norther sor, are, sen 
(quoniam), eggis (ova), manered, as in ‘Piers Ploughman,’ 
and leude (libidinosus, p. 23), Myre’s sense, There are 
many Southern forms, such as suster, beth, thilke, ydo, she nis 
not, moche ; we find in one sentence the two old forms of 
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‘the Imperative, knowithe you and heres therof, p. 83; there 
‘mt both fhair and Aer (illorum); the Southern her follows 
Northern idiom and becomes heres (theirs), p. 53. The 

word for subwla had been pronounced in Southern 


Gechram) ; other parts of England had clipped the last 
; there is also sithe (time), and the form wonder de- 
We p. 8; this way of expressing the Superlative had been 
to the Severn country for 250 years; there are, 
titesover, the Severn transpositions nwe (novus) and renwe » 
the old pitows has the usual Severn insertion piteous, p. 136, 
The ris added, for the old splent becomes splinter, p. 9. 
the Substantives we see the form is used to 
fom the Genitive, both for female and Plural nouns; 


in gardening. 

the Adjectives we see brayne sik, p. 20; hote 

As in the ‘Promptorium' the 

is weed as a synonym for gay : 
5 80 fresh and fair have been coupled 

jective mannisshe is applied to “a womai 

humble and pitons,” p. 136; this ish has often 
used to express an evil shade of meaning, a 


Pimone 


f 


ft 


get tF 


Nominative of the Pronoun replaces: 
she hada ben heler to have heen stile, 
as wit becomes oute of hym selff (beside hi 
Th p. 81 we see the phrase she had not (nought) 
*no business there.” There is a long expression 
in p. 69; no maner of man, 
*. the verbs we see misanswer, put in the way 


W, bear record, axe (in marriage), how fele ye youre self? 


H 
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When we see grapped, p. 139, the Perfect of there is 
a kind of compromise between the Stron; and ‘eak form, 
There is the curious idiom (she) Jost king to be her 


husbond, p. 19. One Severn idiom eee 
as they (though), p. 77, has been brought into our Bible 

Tyndale. In p. 126 stands ne hadde it be that, ete, 
(“had it not been that"), a common idiom in our oa 
The former bihabben now appears as behave herself, p. 127 ; 
there is the noun behaving, soon to be same by 
another form of the word. In our day a person “has the 
last word,” the source of this is in p, 28; she let him have 
the wordes (all the talk), In former times men let crie 
Jestis ; inp. 110 the first verb is altered into made, following , 
French usage. In p. 11 men wynde up water at a well; 
this expression was later transferred to watches and mer- 
cantile affairs. 

Among the Adverbs we find derkeling, p. 21, where hee 
old ling is applied to an Adjective, just as sideling and 
hAedlinge (headlong) had been already struck off. A woman 
is not to answer her husband overthwartly (crossly, p. 28); 
but across was now beginning to supplant the older 
We have right s0 in p, 143, where we now say just 9, In 
p. 52 stands or ever were saide masse ; this curious or ever 
came into the Bible later; it is like where ever are you coming ? 

As to the Prepositions, we see marry him into (a 
family), p. 18. The idiom at the least is carried a little 
further ; in p. 81 stands alle the hardest (our at the 
We saw in Salop, about 1220, have a dear bargain on (in) 
me; we now find, in p. 33, we are deceived in you. In pe 
166 comes not so faire bi the seventhe part as, ete, we should 
say, “not a seventh part so fair.” A French idiom, first 
adopted in the ‘ Percival,’ 150 years earlier, is continued ; 
here is a faire body of a woman, p. 38 ; like our “he is a fine 
figure of a man.” 

‘There is one Scandinavian verb, if boted not (availed not), 4 
p. 66 ; here no Accusative follows, as 130 years before. 7 { 

This work, as might have been expected, abounds in 
French phrases ; the writer often does not trouble himself 
to translate, writing Sampson the fort, parent (kinsman), 
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ours, werres Bu seers earens (805) the old form roialme 
fsfond. There are, besides, the verbs goormawnde, pwissant, 
gees ere tate dieere i b sloria (relearoed), 
4 cadectrine onphelyns, wsonce (mos), incontenent (statim) 
tener (solitus). In p. 130 stands a plumme tre pruner ; 
hae we have the French added to the very old English 
mnonym. In p. 148 the Virgin calls herself the chaumbrere 
(ucilla) of God ; but the word has a bad meaning in p. 30, 
Yhreevil women in France make themselves chambreres to 
; hence comes the “chambering and wanton- 
tex" of our Bible. In p. 128 a Queen is attended by her 
getille woman. In p. 149 the Virgin shows courtesy and 
(naleré ox: ber visit to Ekisabetir; the latter phrase was 
long afterwards. In p- 146 there 
(regaining) of time, as well as of sick- 
tes In p 137 men ought to be in charite fogedre ; in the 
Det page charitable ia opposed to unforgiving. In p. 28 
we bear of evelle langage (bad Ianguage), In p. 84 symple, 
with déebonaive, expresses our easy-going ; there is a 
of difference between this and Aumble, one of the 
ald senses of simple. In p. 154 a lady is required (sought) 
in marriage ; hence our “be in great request ;" the verb, 
Tike desire, will oxpress either rogare or jubere. Inp. 1! 
hear of the faon (fawn) of alion. There is the portent 
‘Smpound 


tyne glorie ; this paved the way for Tyndale’s 
ig (raids) instead of the old passing. Samer 
or lawl lige gre a Mac 
Wasler-piece is in onr time encroached upon by the 
Miner's chef Cauore, 
The ‘Book of Curtesye’ (Early English Te: 
by an old pupil of Lydgate’, 


‘The interchange tates 4 
plainly seem in demevire (demure), p. 10. The later French 


hays lately seen a Magazine article, headed ‘A Dishomod 
Raima Do theee su that the particle wn has dropped 
ey 7 People suppose 








in p. 26 fulsom satur, There is apish, 

gi, ald bch ft fie ft ie fs 

English tree o wiles blounte langage, p. 
a substantive ; 


46. An Adjective is intensified by 
in ps6. wo Maat thal nile afghans to be geet (jet) Make. 
‘The pronoun fe stands for one in p. 6; this childe is he 

ts a 


Jakke malapert (Tomfool), ye have . 

‘The Romance words are pertinent, adt 

spectly, reprocheable ; attendaunce stands for fe attention, 

12. We now talk of “quality and quantity;” in p. I 

we read, lette maner and mesure be youre guydes teey. There 
interrupt, one of the forms derived from the Latin 

iple, not from the French Infinitive, 

‘The trainer of youth who wrote the ‘ Book of 
directs their attention to the old English poets 
has seldom been awarded higher praise caer in 
turned our ears into eyes; his language seemed it 
countrymen 

“<*Not only the worde, but verrely the thing.’” 

The ‘ Chester Mysteries’ (edited by Mr. Wright for the 
Shakespere Society) may have been compiled about 1450 ; 
they have come down to us in a transcript made 140 years 
later. We see, by the rimes, what the original must have 
been in the following instances :— 


Original, 
Tn fero (simul) 
Repreved 


Berne 

Fee (uocel) 

Has 

Dalte 

Sogh (vidi) 
In p. 174 we see swaine written for the old sevwa (our 

} @ curious instance of the double sound of oy, which 
must have led to the mistake. There are very old words 
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(tubse) and thester (tenebre), which seem to have 
‘ied ont of the South by this time ; there is the Scandi- 
fian helhen (hinc). On the other hand, we sce Southern 
as Ementé, oo (anus), and sometimes sith (quoniam). 
ia used for the stage directions ; some of these 
seem to have been Englished much later; in 
havinge restored, a new idiom which cannot 
bare been set down in writing before 1520. We 
ee 
to 


oP EP 
ELE 


common teele altered into common welth, ii. 82, 
seinge that (quoniam), which so often appears, carries 
tack to the ‘Lollard Apology’ in 1400. Cheshire is 
from Piers Ploughman’s country ; we see his word 

his daffe (stultas) and rafoun now become dafle 
The old nagere (our auger) is still preserved, 


the new Substantives are boe-spritte, whippecord. 
Cais speaks of my dadde and mam; afterwards comes mame 
ad dadd ; these forms are spread over many lands. In i. 
‘Stgesip beara the meaning of the Latin comes, losing its 
tigions sense. The audience is addressed, i. 91, as Lordes 
Ladges that bene presente (our “ ladies and gentlemen"). 
old deal (pars) is now replaced by bit; my bodye 
everye bilte, ii, 184. The form gamon is written 
geome all through. Ini 175 stands the phrase at your 


Among the Adjectives is eleishe. In i. 229 stat 
lew phrase thy owine (own) dere, 

We find, i. 184, have thow one (a blow) ; he: 
Mlecedent ; we still say, “that’s one for hi 
215 stands it is the vereye sxme ; hore very re 
if ipa, as we saw in Chaucer’s writings. 

As to the Verbs, we may remark the curio 
Ssuthern and Midland forms in the Plurals 
mepelh, flyne, or gone, 22. Ini. 55 you mon 
Mands by itself; the phrase is now common, 


e7FE 


B 


ie 


EP pre 


*Paston Letters’ about this time); slea them downe, 
the burn down of the year 1300. 





stage direction, i 134, mage troly 
something like re lo x Ini 215 stands the curse, a 


bapphe. In i 142 we read of siverd 
of car sirwéall ; this seems to come from the 
(oblquus), irregularly marked. 

Among the French words we see heroncdie 


sce the verb weil (in the sense of beywoath), ii 1495 in p. 192 
stands the old te overlife me; the over in compounds, when 
referring to time, was thirty years later to be replaced by 


we (ali peb ser erga oa: Constable, a York: 
shire squire, bore always in his sleeve; these two peat 
are fall of Northern forms. 

In the ‘Paston Letters,’ between 1448 and 1460, we 
mark the lingering traces of the Norfolk dialect, soon to 
vanish from the correspondence of the educated. Sir John 
Fastolf (the Shakesperian hero) talks in his will of Mika 
Yermuth, and has yore (datum), farthyst (not the proper 
furthest); be also uses the Northern Imperative “sendis mo 
word,” p, 94; having lived long in France, he writes moyen 
for mean, p. 309, and ayle (avus), p. 362. Paston, 
one of the old school, born about 1400, often writes the 
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Entititive in en, and uses tho rewli (rueful) of the Genesis 
ni Exodus poem, p. 219. William Paston has a (he) toke 
 p 302, much in the style of Robert of Brunne ; and a 
Tawlnshire knight talks of women mylkond kine, p, 98. 
‘Oh the other hand, we hear of “pillows of a lasser mssyse" 
al p 478. The word assuage appears as squage, p. 160, 
the East Anglian sjuilk (talis) of the year 1280, The 
forms syne and nor appear in Norfolk we in the year 1450; 
ep. 179; the old chapitle has not been quite ousted by 
eaper, p. 395. The Duke of York employs the Northern 
form childre (liberi), while the Duke of Suffolk has the 
Stuthern axe (rogare). One of the most amusing things 
ti the ‘Letters’ is Friar Brackley’s dog Latin, which is 
S@aetimes worthy of Molitre’s quacks. See i 524, 

As to the Vowels, a replaces ¢; we see harbyger, an 
‘iidal sont on before his Lord, p. 525 ; initial a is clipped, 
fewe see Jarum, The city of Debylyn has not yet become 
Dublin, p. 505, The yis prefixed in yelfale, p. 490; the 
Stitch still say yill for ule. The a becomes i in Yimmis 

), P. 514; whence our Jim. Warwick writes gout 
old gude (bonus), p. 95; and the proper name Shuldam 
p- 191, one of the few words in which we still 
true old sound of u. We see in these letters 
old Bewcham and the new Bemond. The Duke of 
the rihtwus of 1303 into rightuous (Introduction, 
far from our righteous. The old honur iz much 
for we hear of “dishonneurs and losses,” p. 259. 
to Consonants, } is inserted in debi, p. 370, an un- 
imitation of the Latin ; the same takes place with p, 
stands in p. 457. There is a transposition of 
p. 172, where the King’s taxes become tashys, a 
in the ‘Cursor Mundi In p. 93 “having 
is written for “having regard to ;” this may 
alo be seen in Pecock. The d is struck out in the middle; 
fir we see Wenslry (Wednesday), written by the learned 
Botoner, p. 414. The wat the beginning of a word van- 
thes; Dede oman (mulier) is in p. 343; this is often heard 
Bourtime. The letter z is constantly written for the old 
5 Our consonant y. 

Vou 1. vu 


lieten 
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Among the new Substantives we find 
kynsefolke, rydynghoudle, fornom, forecastell, powerful 
Suffolk uses the phrase from kymrede to kynrede, p. 122; here 
we now substitute a Latin noun, Chancer's brew-hose now 
becomes browere, our drewery, p. 250, King Henry VI, in 
p. 329, is said to threaten, J shal destrye them every moder 
sme, In p. 462 a house is to be pulled down, every ane 
and stikke therof. In p, 512 stands (he) and ye bene gfe 
Srendes ; hore the grete replaces the former good In p, 
428 wo hear of xxviii. sayle (naves) ; this aac Ss ah 
the few English words that may be either Singular or 
Plural. In p. 526 dyfod stands for a man's lend, or, a5 we 
should say, his estate. 

Among the new Adjectives we remark ye Rare: 
p. 514; it was long before the old heafod (caput) parted 
with its middle eae In p. 125 we read that Suffolk 
was beheaded by oon of the lewdleste of the shippe ; here the 
adjective takes the now meaning of wifi In p. 224 fall ix 
used where we should now say sine ; on of the tallest younge 
men; proper and tall go together in English ballads 
Botoner, in his own phrase, p. 369, writes blonily ; that is, 
“with little elegance.” 

King Henry the Fifth’s change is imitated in a 
Parson Howes ; other, like our some, had usually been 
Singular and Plural; but in p. 311 we find 
p. 404 othyrs ; the older form still lingers in 


i 


Hil 


23); lweke the mater to, breke aweye (¢ 

dede, they hace as mocke as they 

541. Friar Brackley has the curious find wo bongs () 
in the matere, p. 444; « Century later they substituted 
for find. In p. 83 stands fall in felaschepe with, Ube source 
of our fall in with, and the military fallin. A most curions 
phrase, where we have to search for a dropped Nominative, 
stands in p. 361; Fastolf ys owyng for his reward ; that ia, 
“money is in owing to Fastolf ;" something like this phrase 


iin 
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of the year 1455 has already been scen in 1410. The 
tiling idea ix debetwr, not debel. There is another curious 
confasion of the Verbal Noun with the Active Participle in 
P. 510, Tam yn bildyng of a pore hous; here the two pre- 
jestions are not needed ; the ungrammatical be a fighting 
was to come two generations later. In p. 392 something 
© in dogny > here we should now, most incorrectly, drop 
thei, In p. 360.a verb is dropped ; baronies were gotten 
ly Fastolf, and no charge to the King ; hence comes and no 
fo him. In p. 514 the verb Woke takes the new 
Geaning folerare ; it had hitherto expressed only its kindred 
In p. 535 certain persons are made for evir ; 

fing like the make a man of iim of 1320. Seamen 

to stryke, p. 85; here the Accusative flag is 


Prepositions, we find Thursday by the farthyst, 
by replaces the older af. We have long ago 


eis wits, out of reason ; we now find he is owfe of 
p. 393. The after is coupled with nouna, 
one word ; an aftr mater, p. 540; fore had 
in this way. A.now Proposition appoars 
alord the Admirall. As to the 
the Dutch vier (quatuor) produced ou 
fianh-kin, since it holds the fourth of a barre 


‘hentur, p. 364; to sort ae to aut) joo 
an ante date, to audyt acoompts, polityk, a 8 
{counter) grene, cwrass, Morysch daunce, solici 
274 stands she lalewrad of hir child (Mi 
to lsbore the jury, like our “work the ora 

cary hoy seems to have been the right 


as pay gives us an instrament, here called a 
Th p. 480 @ piece of linen is said to be of a certair 
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decking the final vowel of foreign names; just as we have 
doe with the names of Machiavelli and ‘itiano; in p. 
Di we read of Ambrose Spinall (Spinola) of Genoa. The 
. ¢, a5 guol, not the old geol. At the bottom of p, 
the verbs imply and emploie, two forms of the 
Tatizn implicare ; both are here used in our sense of the 
wens; helpowr stands for helper. We see Chaucer's markis 
zn manguoys, p. 394, the oy being sounded like 
; our marquis is a compound of the two 
interesse now becomes interest, p, 185 ; 
In p. 194 servants of the Crown, such 
ete., are often styled yomen; we hear of the 
Grenecloth, p. 197, and the clerk of our hanaper, 
comes the ill-omencd aterre chambre, 
their good Lordshippes is employed for 
appear the silkewymmen, a very old 
e are here told. In p. 204 stand gonne 
longebowes ; here the adjective and substantive 
make a sharp distinction from crossbow. 
mornyng (mane) is stamped with Royal 
82. In p. 300 we read of a crue of cco men; 
ilors; this word is Scandinavian. In p. 225 
ious phrase a setter-forth of a shippe, like 
a ratler out of texts; it ia not often that the adverb 
to the noun that expresses the agent. In p. 
read of the parish of Much Billyng; this word 
is still sometimes found in towns of Southern 
just as Mikel is still used in the North for the 
purpose. There is a curious idiom of pronouns in 
}. 384, in wllos handes so evere they be. A habit is now 
coming in of setting wn before Passive Participles; we 
have here unspotled and wnbrused, p. 280. We see the 

dormant, pight tents, call to remembraunce, put to 
An Exeter petition to the King, p. 390, begins 
¥Hh shewith (ostendunt) your subjectis ; the word shewith is 
will used to head petitions to Parliament. We see our 
tommon thenne and there for the first time, I think, at full 
Tength in p. 282. Both the forms nor and ne are found in 
#204; the former was soon to triumph. 
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serves the King in hall, bears a while yeard » hence the 
wiite staff coveted by English ministers. We read of 
folte deer, Mon do not talk of Hhodes (the island), as in 
Wyntoun's time, but of The Rodes, p. 31. We have Clym 
for Clement. 

Among the new Verbs we see angle, fowl, A man, 
hen swearing, has to holil up his hand, p. 56. There 
is ake the mewure of a man, p. 150. We see the old 
a pour shone, p. 30; after this time it was spurs that 
Werewon, A great change in the Perfect is seen in p. 30; 
4 man wore velvet; this replaces the old wered ; we have 
ively seen the Northern worn. It is not often that a 
Weak yerb becomes Strong, as in this case. Men ring 
hk Mtecan?, p. 153, for an alarm; this phrase is seen in 
alullad of Scott's, In p. 42 comes it stode with hym full 
tek we shonld now substitute went for stade, We see 
the Seandinavian sulle (remus). Among the French words 
amv jeanet, dulcimer, duleet, bowles (for playing), sykamoure. 

In vol. iii. of *Hazlitt’s Collection’ the pieces of this 
time may be found in pp. 60 and 100. The initial a is 
Jared away; “this is fong of thee” (per te), p. 79, used 
aferwards by Seott, There is the Dutch word #ri 
U7 In p. 103 somothing is near, not the length o 
finde; here length stands for distance ; in Scotland t 
‘ay, “Twill come your length.” In p. 113 th 
tevived as an Adjective after long disuse, “the further 
side of the hall;” it is here more akin to far than 
its old positive Among the Verbs we see be 
Warke and Blewe, teleeve me (in the middle of 
gt him down (in fight), you knowe (at the end of 
a musician blows up ; hence our strike up. 
curious ehange from transitive to intransi 
dove will undoe. The sun (50) formerly expres 
this is continued in p. 109, “you should knc 
better, «0 off as you come here.” In p. 102 a man steal 
more by « deale ; we should say a deal more ; here great i 
dropped before de, There is the Interjectio hey howe, 
$62, leading to our heigh ho! As to the Romance words, 
the word fombe is seen in p. 68; a woman is afflicted 
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crepitu invito, and is told, tempre thy bombe; hence, 1 sus- 
pect, comes bum! The nyce keeps its old sense lasciews, p. 
107; and shows its new sense ¢legans, p, 117, where # 
wench is proper and nyce; just as young ladies now ask, 
“Do I look nice ?” 

There are two old Lollard treatises reprinted by Arber 
as an appendix to Roy's “Rede me and be not wroth;” 
they are in pp. 150 and 172, ‘They belong to an age of 
civil war; see p, 184; but were first printed in 1530. 
There is the new syns, though sythen is oftener used; both 
tho and thos may be seen in p. 154. The ship i8 used to 
form new nouns, as apostleship. Among the Verbs are bear 
out (support), break an entail; the deme bears here its 
Northern sense (arbitrari), ‘There is the phrase “the most 
cruel enemy that might be,” p. 178 We have a new 
phrase, it is all one as he sayeth, p. 152, the old swa had 
expressed quasi in the same page stands say olherwyse than 
it is. We see how abrode slid from lalt to foris, in p, 181; 
God scattered the Jews abrode among the hethen, The 
language used by Bede is said to have been Knglishe. 
There are the phrases compile, unequity, to enswe (sequi), 
entromedie, barbarus, resign up ; mortefy (hand over in mort- 
main) is a sense still known in Scotch law; it comes from 
the amorteyse, amortesy of p. 161; the long s being mistaken 
foran f, These Lollard treatises of 1460 were pronounced 
to be barbarous, when reprinted seventy years later; see p. 
170; a fact that shows how our tongue was changing, 

In the ‘Political Songs of 1458" (Master of the Rolls) 
we remark that rejose hears the two meanings, gaudere and 
Jrui, in one stanza, p. 254; the former meaning was to be 
the lasting one. There are also the phrases forswear the 
lond, in every quarter. 

There are two ballads of this time in the ‘ Archwologia,” 
vol. xxix, There is the well-known expression, the 
shype, p. 326 ; also taklynge, a good stay, shrowthes (shrouds), 
words well known to sailors. Further on, we sce ragged 
staf, curre dogges. We say, “three Rs running ;" in p, 331 
we see that the old expression was, thre arres logydre in @ 

+ Mr, Skeat, on the other hand, derives bum from bottom, 
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mw There is the phrase as fe world gos, p. 341. In p. 
Scoeegeiremer Sroviant also lie a-wayte to do 
‘ 

In Halliwell’s ‘ Oaaiaal Letters of our Kings,’ Edward 
TV, uses foreigners to express “men who are not fellow- 
citizens,” p. 128 ; something like this usage still prevails in 
a of our country; the sense belonged to forain in 


The ‘Book of Quinte Essence’ (Early English Text 
Society) is ‘a translation from the Latin, about 1460, and 
abounds in medical terma In p, 2] we see how our phrase 

rhubarb” arose ; there is firat a itil quantite of 


j, groxe mater, pe aplene (which seems to imply 
man at death's door is said to be almost 

p- 15; the first hint of consumption. 

verb fiche is now changed to fic. We 

and the Latin equality comes instead of 


Early English Text Society), belong to a 
contraction Antyny for Antonius, p. § 


In p. 53 stands call her by no wv 
ie later call him names. There are a 


“<Syldon momyth the stone 
ac aftyn ye toranyd and wende™ (99, 


forms in Levene (falgar) dyke ( 
a) tidyndis, who (quomodo) ; he 
amd again, and he uses the Activ 
te bas Southern forms like isought, f (one). 
He follows Latin forms when he writes Lodewie (Louis), 
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mistaken for au, and oe and ow were both sounded 
French ow. The f was often mistaken for s (fitfing fo and 
sitting to); in p. 194 enfess is written for enfaf. 


F 
F 


gives birth to fonnednesse, p. 151. We read of Grete 
Bretayne, whiche is cepad Englond, in p. 359, the first time, 


seems to be a compromise between them. There is not 
only Almayn but Germaine, p. 111, showing the influence 
of the Latin; the Germanes appear in p, 106; com stands 
for Aachen, and Maydenborow for Ma: » p 118. 

Among the Adjectives we hear of a fayre-spokyn man, 
p. 81; a curious instance of the Passive Participle replac- 
ing the Active ; it reminds us of the Old English Aeom 
geaprecenum (illis loquentibus), Our common fayn to fle 
is in p. 119, 

Msitae the Verbs we remark phrases like fake hors, 
make difficulte, make oth, picche tentis, to poll a man (tondere), 
p. 234. The verb gore is formed from the gorwwound of 
1380. ‘To waste is used intranaitively in p. 104. A con- 
vent is not built but takes place, in p. 153. In p. 187 
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tun swear to do something, “come hem lyf or come hem 
wi" The three stages of punishment are (rather un- 
ually) set out in their right order, when in p. 190 a man 
S doomed “fo draiwyng, hanging, and hedyng.” The verb 
type adds the sense of our cheapen to its old meaning buy, 
#180. Capgrave, in one of his earlier writings, uses the 
plrase Kapped hym fo be, etc. p. 365; in his latest book 
comes Wyntoun’s phrase he happed to mete, etc. p. 288; a 
good example of the encroachment of the Nominative upon 
oe and of the journey Southward of Northern 

We have often seen fut (standing for ne but) used 
before a Substantive; we now see Daniel but song led into 
Bibilonie, p. 47. ‘There is a new phrase not half mech (big) 
ter, p. 132; and in p. 141 stands J had as lef be killid, as, 
tte. ; this phrase, already used in the late Lollard tracts, 
i the one phrase that still keeps alive the Old English 
lof (cars). 

Among the Prepositions we remark the new phrase, a 
man is hanged for Ais laboure (pains), p. 278. 

Among the French words are monstrous, code, online, 
wmanerly, cass (quash), cariage in the sense of curru. ore 
there must have been a confusion with caroche. 
qhrases like have a fouch of, p. 1; graces (indul 
bought in p. 244; this phrase lasted till Strafford 
There is the curious compound semi-gode 
Shakespere’ i 
In p. 190 the King, when judging a traitor, 
him of the peynes ; an idiom that we have 
Gentil, 23 in Barbour, adds the meanin, 
sense nobiliz, in p. 122. The Pope diaguis 
309, like a Malandryn ; hence perhaps our Merr 
with the usual change of /intor. 4 
& horibil summe, p. 155; this is something like 
nse of awful. To purpose articules comes: 
verb and propose had not yet been marked of 
other. In p. 189 we find he cacchid or 
instance of double forms. The form W 





The old iridale loses its last letter and becomes 
3. The is added, for the old momelen 
(mumble), p. 19. The use of ye and in 
happily marked ; the knight, who means 
man's wife the honour of seducing 
addresses ber as thou; when she has 


at 
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oiler, found here, had lost its third consonant all through 
Southern id. The old maistresse ig seen a9 mistris, 
pls; and well-known name Foljambe is pronounced 
we sound it; Fulgiam stands in p. 21. The old holli 
{omnino) is now written wholie, p. 11, the form that we 
hep, at least in writing; just so home in Lancashire is 
sanded fuome, The old Myrcestre now becomes Woster, 
R17. Inp. 27 the Earl of Northumberland, writing about 
M71, turns liffode into livelyhed, our livelihood, using a 
false ‘analogy. King Edward IV. sends greeting in a letter 
4 certain of his subjects, p. Ixx.; and forbids them to give 
& shew ungodly language to Plumpton. We see the proper 
tile for a knight's wife in p. 15; my lady Ingolshorp, whose 
lalyship is recoverad of sieknes. In p. 2 the phrase a readie 
ua is used in describing a lawyer; I suspect this comes 
from rede (consilium), In p. Ixx. Edward IV. addresses 
lis lieges as all and every one of you. There is the phrase 
Ae is riden to, p. a in imitation of he is gone ; also, i is for 
he to refuse, ; here meet should be the third word ; 
money in x - The Romance words are longanimity, 
hare matters against him, what the matter was, p. 23 ; the non- 
sccompliskment of, ery havok upon ; here the noun is said to 
siemens the old hufoc (accipiter), 
There are some London documents, ranging between 
1465 and 1468, in Blades’ ‘ Life of Caxton,’ pp. 149-151. 
The verbs are uiderwritten, lay out money, open business 
4; hence our open the case (reveal it). There is a new use 
ef the preposition foward ; a certain sum fowarde their costs, 
Among the Romance words are direct a lettre to you, it is 
not owre parte to do it, The word adventure or auntre had 
heen hitherto used of knights; but England was now be- 
&@ commercial country; hence merchants trading 
sea are here called aventerers and adventerers ; a 
Inter the same man might be both warrior and 
trader. We hear of custoses (custodes) of the Mercery, a 
very English form. 
In Gregory's ‘Chronicle’ (1460-1470) we see Lambeffe 
written for Lambeth, p. 229. There is the trade of a lokyer, 
Whence comes a proper name. The Salopian coup together 
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of 1350 becomes here cope with, p. 219. There is a curi- 
ons conciseness of idiom in p. 223, ‘it was not lost, and 
necyr hut shalle,” where be should be the last word. There 
is the phrase, still common, fo bery his lady ; that is, to lose 
her by death, p. 233. In the same page is the scornful 
interjection bawe/ as in ‘Piers Plowman. We see fo go 
Jarre (in speaking), she was LX myle of (off, that is, distant), 
Pp 213; to show facyr, p. 238. 

The French words are rayl (vituperare), p. 229 ; rend 
Tcasons (preach sermons), p. 230 ; pe prevelage will not serve 
(avail). The chronicler tells us in p. 214 where the 
strength of an English host has always lain ; in the fole men 
ys alle the tryste (trust). 

In the Rolls of Parliament,’ from 1461 to 1473, we 
come upon the Welsh proper name Livit, p. 596. The 
former entrecourse becomes intercurse, vi. 65; tho Latin 
gaining the day over the French. We see much clipping 
of consonants when we read of the counties of Nof and 
Berk’, p. 547; in the same page, Lytherpoole stands for 
our Liverpool; our modern change is like the Russian 
Feedlor for Theodore. The old geol may now be written 
jayle, p. 488, one of the few Englich words that still has 
two lawful forma. The gu of the ‘Promptorium’ makes 
way for the Latin ch ; chorester stands in vi. 48; nothing 
like this word in France is found till much later. In p. 
18 we ace to enjoy londes, where the verb comes in that 
was to drive out brucan in its old sense ; in the page before 
stands fo joye londes ; this last verb can now English" gaudere 
alone. The n is clipped in the sentence, men not a (in) 
werke, p. 506, 

Among the Substantives we find fyretonges, drepyngpannes, 
paknedle (the old bate nelde), underwoode. We see kerver 
(carver) used as a title of honour; Edward IV. writes of a 
squier for ours body (hence came body guard). We read of 
the hede of « hous, p. 518; gunner stands for the keeper of 
artillery in a castle, who has many men under him, p. 543. 
There is the form handorafly men and women, p. 606 ; also 
man and woman clothmaker, p. 563; it was a pity that we 
Jost our female ending in en, The ness is employed in 
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ant stobournesse ; we sce both pak- 

We read of Thomas Broun, 

Tn p. 65 there is a grant 

jie Hanze, otherwise called Marchauntez of 
is the adjective unmanly, 


take seynteoury, make hym sure (surely dead), p. 36 ; 

est in the bylle, a phrase well known to all Etonians, 

here refers to a bill of Attainder, p. 29. We see 
npakhe, p. 59. 

Among the Adverbs the distinction between de jure and 
facto tarns up in p. 20; Henry VI. late of dede and not 
right kyng. 

Among the French phrases an address to Edward LV. 


Fhich does not come from the French, still survives at 
Universities. In p. 65 stand lettres of Marque o 
farther on, we read of proprietaries and owners ; in 

the Teutonic word has almost vanished before its 


x ympositic 
In p. 540 we reall of the countic of Wi 
from the old name. In p, 635 comes the J 
the office whither they brought gold and si 


the well-known Norfolk names of Jerning! 
Gorney, Wodehouse, Wymondham (Ws 


rm say 
thos ( 
by the Earl of Oxford, i. 421. A pale writes at 
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the fardest, iii. 27 ; this reminds us how East Ain turned 
burthen into burden two Centuries earlier. find the 
proverb, referring to an old rite now gone ont, * A man 
must sumtyme set a candel before the Devyle.” 

Paston quotes two other saws that date from 1260 at 
least, “men ent large thongs of other mens ether,” ii. 
226; offyn rape (haste) rewith, iii. 78. 

The a is strack out; fantsy is in p. 83, which becomes 
fansey (fancy) in p. 243. The ay replaces a, we see 
bayly in ii, 249, while baly comes in the same page; 
this contraction of dail is now a common surname; 
layly stands in ii 416. The ¢ replaces a, as der 
(audeo), meke (facio), Tems, hesty, there is a distinetion 
made between persone and parson in it 307. The 
e replaces e in Lenard, iii, 99. The old Bewehom 
gives way to Becham, ii, 224. The old form waaoir 
{manor) appoars as maner, ii, 306, and as mancur, p, 382, 
The i or y is added, as nowgty (mal, iL 26; ibis 
€; we see it hadde tym, ii. 51; wyhke, hyr (here), 

(speod), fle (feel), agry (agrec), beshyche (beseech), til. 
Many of these changes in pronuneiation, foresh: 

present usage, are in the letters of Margery Puston and bie 
son Sir John; the Northern innovations had now reached 
Norfolk, and were to arrive at London 100 years Inter, 
We see Smith turned into the genteel Smythe, ii. 431. 


doon (our don), ii. 233 ; the ehange in doff had preceded this 
by a century. In the pedigree of the Dukes of Suffolk, 
ii 210, their name is written both Pool and Pole We 
see exskeus, rebewc, meuve (move), both Dewk and Duck 
(dux), sewt (lis), indew ; it cannot be too often repeated 
that ew, from first to last, unless it follows +, is the most 
favoured and unchangeable of all English vowel sounds; 
it has often encroached upon . In ii. 356 we see reauyll 
(rule), showing the sound of the old an, which was like 
the French ou. There is the form plesyer (voluptas) in iii, 
6, which becomes plesur in iii, 30. The form gwyde seems 

to be well established. We see maryacke (marriage), ii, 139, 
showing how every vowel of the word was once sounded, 


? 
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As to Consonants, we see from the form manslauter, 
78, how completely the sound of the old gh had died 

‘The former ploge is now written plows, ii. 286, which 
in our time, The Aw (quomodo) is written 
; and hui becomes whyghe, iii, 94. We have 
ii. 97, and Yermowth in the foregoing page. 
in Thompsom, ii 46. The d is struck 
is written Kirkhowbre, ii. 46. The 
is spelt Holard, ii. 368, whence comes Hub- 
dis replaced by th; ther moans andeo in ii. 
perhaps this is ‘aconfusion with the now vanishing 
thar. The 1 is struck out, Alnwick is writton Anne- 
iti. 3 enemies becomes elmyse, ii. 309. The rt ia 


enpeFyiee, 
a 


i 


the middle of Fortescue, which is written 
, just as forester became foster. Margaret 
78, talks about my nawnte ; nuncle was to 
Shakespore’s plays. An s, as well as other 
struck out in the old Glowsestyr, ii. 357, which 
Glowselyr (Gloster), ii. 358. The old form ilde 
}) is once more seen in iii. 93. 
the new Substantives stand hedermoder (hugger- 
, ti 28), Auld batt (ball-bat, ii. 125), undershireff, 
potiok, ere ns), pakthred, delyng (conduct, iii 4). We 
see iyklyhed replacing Chaucer's liklihed ; the ship is added 
to foreign words, as serchorship ; a Romance ending is added 
to a Teutonic root, as stoppage, ii. 221. There are the 
proper names Duwson, Pytte, Jakys Son; we see a sharp 
jibe at yonge HW yseman, otherwise exllyd Fools, iii, 32, Our 
noun work now often means incommodum ; they make us 
werks, ti. 92. In iii. 481 stands the phrase man of the 
+ We now put a slightly different meaning on the 
which used to be opposed to religious life; in the 
page comes man of lirelole ; we should now change 
this last word into fortune. A sharp distinction is drawn 
between fyfe and lyjflods, ii. 370. We read of wynfall wod 
in ii, 176, the source of our windfall, The old reke, little 
known to the South of Norfolk, is used for fumus ; seven of 
the belle (clock) is in iii. 61, a future sea phrase, The 
word hack was now much used in compounds ; bak vee 
VoL. i. 


Le 


I 








i 





‘asde, a8 in the ‘ Promptorium,’ is applied to a man, p. 299. 
In p 347 we seo Aumys and hays (hums and haws) for the 
first time, 
Among the Adjectives are kaanyssh, trew hertyd, 
a thanbleese offyee, There is lavish, which seems to be 
tonic, not French. We hear of men that ben Inoneyng 
in that behalf, ii 360; the zame meaning is conveyed ii 
iii, 18 by a sytly felaw, To come stronke (5 
375, means to come in great force; we say, “came 
strong.” ‘The old mad means avidus ; “they are 
upon it,” iii. 71. A younger brother addresses the 
as rythe worchypfull broder, ii, 268 ; also as Syr, 
hailed by her husband as myn owne dere 
235. Sir John Paston addresses his sire as 
rrend and worchepfulle fadyr, ii. 244, 
As to the Pronouns, we have he shuld be servid the 
ii 48; by the same token, ii. 134. There is the Reflexive 
ive, J fere me, ii, 82, which also appears in the * Coventry 


all men in iii. 52, you most of eny on man alyee 

‘hud employed a phrase something like this In 

iii, 59 any he stands for any man; Shakespere writes of 
the shes, One Paston declares in iii. 75, Jam not the man I 


04, In iii 33 comes befor Trwelthe, referring 
1 j we now usually confine this particular 


a 


Among the Verbs we remark hare a plowe going, they 
yght hese (choose) but, take out the patent, take a ferme 
for yourself, fall out (quarrel), do him a shrewd 


tke up «sum, make sport, make promes, I woyle 
rubbe on, make him or mar him, it shal do no hurt, take my 
part, take no thowth (thought), I took it spon my sole thal, 
ete, make war upon, make a man partye (to), pul her in re- 
memberauns, put our tryst (trust) to, pyke at owt, give her 
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grim, iw developed, there ye but few but 

263; in thin lat we should now dewp 

291 myer (near) stands where our nearly ( 

te written a Centary later, The as ix 

ponae, if ther were © of hem, as ther is mom, yet 
Myfill, th. 211; here the idea must be, “which ix no 
fact.” 

As to Prepositions, the at iv used, as in our af 
in the sentence, at the longe wey (im the long ran), 
woll helpe, p. 351; there ix also (they) were af 
106, In iti. 481 comes, he profited as not fo oalme of ome 
groat; in Old English thi would have been much more 
concine, to me groat. In ii. 372 stands (they will die) 
the gretieat relwuke to yom ; hence comes lo your shame. In 
nd 


smn 


it 


advice, In ii 207 men are in fer of ther lyeys ; this of 
expresses anent, and we atill keep this unusual employment 
of the preposition in this phrase. The idiom connected 
with the old heswican is continued in J was of 
(certain) men, ii. 246; henes our baulk of, cheat of. The 
phrase in the name of had hitherto been confined to Serip- 
ture; we now have I labored hem ym Yeleerton’s name, iii 
445. Capgrave’s phrase again appears, a man is to have 
something for his ladowr, ii, 373; we should say, “for his 
pain.” 
; Among the words akin to the Dutch is blaver (our verb 
Mather); Edward IV. intends, in iii, 98, to bo a atyffeler 
betwoon his quarrelsome brothers; that is, to stile their 
dispute ; the word is Scandinavian, ax also in queasy, 
Among the new Romance words is the pane of a 
window, from pagina ; atraggle seems akin to stray; and 
mangle is from the Low Latin mangulare, foreshadowed 
hy Wyntoun's mank Wo have ferror (farrier), ipedemye 
(epidemic), agonye, gayle delyverye, juntor (jointure), boke 
remembraunee, a splayyd hors, « comon carter, a lees (lease) 
___sutffequrd, incedentes, contermaund, decay, qualifyed with, recom- 
‘ge, suppeni, it concerns him, insurreccion, enforsyd to, it is 
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Kis own defaut (fault), interiyne, asserteyn (certify), kasket, 
profatt, entyrpryce, fensyng (inclosure), sorepe (sirrup). In ii, 
4 and 29 we sce the twofold meaning of briery ; as before 
remarked, it might express both robbery and corruption A 
new sense of dress is seen in iii 3 ;a young Paston, wounded 
at Barnet Field, is dressid by a serjon. In 8 catell seems to 
bear its Northern meaning of pecus. In iii. 436 we hear of 
@ stokke gowne (gun) with IIT chambers ; a new sense of the 
fast word ; in Hi. 441 culverin appears in the Latin form 
colubrine. We see a repetition, in ii, 314, of Chaucer's 
Rope it close ; a little further on a man is called close (un- 
blabbing), In iii 35 a man can make his peace by no 
mene; in ii. 107 a man fond the meanys that something 
should be done; a new use of the noun, In iii, 27 your 
querters is used for “your neighbourhood.” An abusive 
pame comes under the head of language, ii. 112; hence 
our “bad language.” In ii. 360 the Queen is attendid 
seurshepfully; 3 new sense of the verb. In p. 358 young 
Paston offers his servyse to a great Lady ; hence our phrase 
“my service to you.” He, when writing to his mother, 
subseribes himself your humbylest servaunt, iii. 8. The 
Duke of Norfolk is addressed as the right hyghe and myghty 
Prince ; my Lord the Dwke ; your good Grace ; your hygh- 
messe, ii. 75, 76; we afterwards read of my Lady of 
grace, 157. The hostess of the Black Swan is 

called Mestresse Elysabeth Hyggens by young Sir John 
Paston, iii. 18. We should do little business now without 
” in di, 68 a letter of atlournay made 
im the strongest wise that ye om is asked for. ‘There is the 
Plirase passe your credens (give your word), ii, 369; we 
still use pass in this sense. The form Geane, standing for 
is borrowed from France, ij. 293; 80 the French 
i. 79; these two 
ign forms are used by Sir John Paston, a Court-bred 
a We see in ii, 300 J kunnot fynde hyr agreable that, 
the old form was, she is agread that, etc. ; we still say, 

lane ogreeale (willing), In ii. 145 a man hath pot excep- 

ci onto certain persons ; we should substitute fake for put. 
The noun fee begets a verb ; for we read of the King’s feed 
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men, ii. 145; the verb councel is found in ii. 360. The 


ho is a grete comfort to me, writes Margaret 
In ii, 241 a matter is gydyt in a certain way 
still lives in Scotland ; as also does plee (lis), 
ii, 387 servants seek for new sereysys ; this Plural is some- 
thing new. In ii. 352 stands they wold not ther 
soules for us, a new phrase. We see the source of our 
“make a fortune," when the founder of the famous Pole 
family is said to have been a Hull merchant grow (grown) 
be fortwne of the werld, ii, 210, In ii, $24 erusty old 
Fastolf swears, mevyd and passyoned in his sovle; hence 
ti, 























voice" in the matter, 
that is, standard trees, In iii, 102 comes the sporting 
phrase a brace a growndes (greyhounds). Tn tik 25 currants 
appear as reysonys of Corons. Tn iii. 33 a money grant is 
expected from a convocacion of the clergy. 1 

In the book on English Gilds (Early English ‘Text 
Society, p. 370) there is a Worcester document of the 
year 1467. We see the Southern form brugge (pons) and 
the Severn fwyre and huyde ; there is both croys and crasse; 
but the English of the piece, in general, resembles the Lon- 
don standard. We sce fredom of the lurgesshippe, smale ale, 
the Kynges pease. Thore are the Verbs make feith (oath), 
make out a capias, put aparte, set up a craft; there is a 
curious Passive form in p, 400, this is done for serche to be 
hadd. The form oftener replaces the old offer, p. 378. 
Among the French words are recordar (of the town), Baillies 
(both here and at Exeter, p. 331). In p. 407 a jorneyman 
is distinguished from a craftsman, There are the verbs #0 
try a man, to rente ground, commit hate to wage lav (like 
war), men find « person defeclyf (gui 

In Rymer’s ‘State Papers” arctic we find Herry 
and Harry close together in p. 710; also the goeimg downe 
of the Soune, p. 509; Keper of the Seal, p. 579; wighteris 
(rightful) king, p. 714; give in complaints, p. 788; a question 
ryses, p. 579; answer at their parell, p. 523; to proport 


sual 
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(purport), p. 788. A diet is to be kept between England 
and Scotland, p. 717. 
But the most valuable Scottish work of this time is the 
poem on Wallace by Henry the Minstrel or Blind Harry 
by Dr. Jamieson in 1869) ; it may date from 1470. 
here is much here in common with Barbour, such as oi 
for w, w for v; the } struck out, as temir for timber ; fling 
‘used } suppose used for si; and the phrases on 
We know how Northern 
a of the South into the sound of 
as 737. We now see madeym written 
the old rdd, the Southern rode, is 
id, and this has been the longer-lived of 
Manning’s Scandinavian word squyler now 
seudler, p. 97, whence comes seullery ; the French 
(dishclout) must have had some influence here. 
it remarkable clipping of Consonants is the turning 
Barbour’s French discourriour (scout) into skouriour, p. 
; hence “to scour the country,” which has nothing in 
common with the Teutonic “scour the floor.” The con- 


Hs 
i Hi 
is 


sag 
H 


Among the new Substantives are oursef (overset, de- 
feat), schipburd (shipboard), mudwall werk, p. 337; we 
see sais (sails) standing for nares, p. 225; we now, 
however, make a difference, as to Singular and Plural, 
between five sails of a ship and five sai out at sea; sail 
has here followed our construction of yoke and pair. 
The Southron enemy are called Sazons, though Blind 
Harry himself writes good Northern English. We see the 
hi goym (quma, homo) in p. 194; but this is written 

p. 123, A pirate, in p, 225, is called the Red 





to tho sea, at least in England, and to be supplanted by the 
Dutch form rover. The expressive word unlaw, that had 
‘Wing dropped out of Southern use, stands in p. 144. The 
was tacked on to a Teutonic word; we sce 





eunant SPP EEE BS 
HULSE : ieele 


e HAE ‘i 
Haittell iisti 


ue 


and evenpa, where the ous stands for an 


‘There are some peculiarly Scotch 
(gattar), low (reliquum), inch (insula), a 
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{A per se) of Seotland ; something like this had appeared in 
Chaucer. In the same page we read of a sword’s temper. 
The old numer is used in the Plural ; with nowmeris (turbw) 
mony one, p. 164. Edward I. is said, in p. 311, to have 
forced Salwshery oyss (use) upon the Scotch clergy, while he 
burnt the Roman books. The Virgin acted as conroyar to 
Wallace, p. 168 ; this form of the verb has always had a 
more exalted and protective sense than the other form, 
comey. In p. 206 Wallace croyssit him (crossed himself) ; 
this is almost the last appearance in our island of the 
Freneh form of cruc-em, but we must except croisade. In 
‘ge eclasy stands for an agony of despair. In p. 224 we 

of a gud gay wynd ; this gay is still much used for naldé 
in Scotland ; like the English a jolly good wind. In p, 227 
we see God gy owr schip! guide guide us is still a favourite 
Seoteh ery of surprise. The word barge is used for a fine 
sevgoing ship. The poct, or his transcriber, can make 

ing of the French avoud (advocate); so in p. 134 St. 
Andrew is called the wowar of Scotland. In p. 238 furn- 
greys is used for a winding-stair ; something like turnstyle, 
Tn p. 17 a kinsman of the hero's is called the Squier 
Wallace ; we should now dock the. In p. 106 an English- 
man, mockingly polite, greets Wallace thus— 

“<Dewgar, gud day, bone Senyhour, and gud morn !” 


These French phrases are requited with a little Gaelic. 
An intrading bishop has rents given him in commend, p. 
256; this last word we now write commendam, 

The ‘Coventry Mysteries’ (Ladus Coventrie, by Mr. 
Halliwell) are important, as they were compiled so 
near to Shakespore’s birthplace. They bear the date 
1469, and show us the speech of the Warwickshire folk 
shout the time of his great-grandfather’s birth; they give 
ns also a foretaste of the dialogue in ‘Middlemarch.’ 
Being compiled upon the Great Sundering Line, they dis- 
play a mixture of Northern and Southern forms. Thus 
we have both mekyl and meche, chylider and childeryn, tyl hym 
and to hym, sin and sith, beteche and betake, the two Im- 
peratives thinkys and Zystenyth, the Present Participle ending 
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both in ande and inge, There are the Northern 

orn, fan (capers, yth (lta); Be (ete), tabs den 

gute, in no kynnys uyse, tende (decimaus), kyrke, 

other hand, we find the Southern her, hem, suche, 

i-born, kusse, buschop, 0 (unus) ; the Infinitive in yy 

often, especially in stage directions. We are 

the ‘Blickling Homilies,’ written about 500 years 

by the « substituted for i or , as in ae ta 

and many other such; this is pated red 

bordering on Salop, as is won Mate 

some of Orrmin’s phrases, as fake on aN 

lofte (aloft), p. 325; forthwith, nor, howle (vitaperare), 

182; heyle (salutare), p. 293; eyn (oculi). There is 

Midland we han (habemus). "Wo seo stow (compeseere), p. 

217, sweting, come by (adipisci), p. 263, lesser» 

peculiar to the Western part of England, as we re 

marked before; also the qu (replacing /w) of the ‘Havelok;’ 

the chyse, shrill, and round followed by an Accusative, forms 

which had appeared in the ‘Alexander.’ There are some 
ive us a foretaste of Shakespere, well met, 


rst lines of the ‘Harrowing of epi 
We see the long Latin stage diree- 
id elsewhere. Alliteration is still popular ; 


“usual homely diction of the plays is 
1d longest Romance words, when a 
even the Devil is speaking; see 

{ten preferred to their French 

mori) is written day, p. 25 

It seems that there must, 

sound between ay and ¢ ; for 
yde, ete, are contrasted with te Times 
lade, dede, ete. The i is clipped at the beginning, for tes 
it is, p. 284, another Shakesperian token. The ¢ 
replaces i, a8 pekyd for the pikid of 1440 ; pelyd schon, p. 241. 
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As to the Consonants, the g is softened, for wo have 
wwour (wager) instead of the old waiour, p. 45. The 
Fronch attacher becomes fakk (astringere), p. 319. The gh 
is letely lost in the middle of a word, as syeng (sns- 
ratio), p. 39. The at di is slipped ; we have splayed, 
pot dis 242; hence a splay foot. ‘ see w written 
nol pa dove, p. 48. The « is constantly used for 
483 in Norfolk ; we see zal for sal, shall. 
“Turning to Substantives, wo find the Proper Names 
Syyly (Sibby), also Symme Smalfeyth and Letyce 
p. 131. In p. 241 we hear of a shert of feyn 
A woman is called a stynkynge byche clowle, a 
We see the old confusion between 
ic and Romance, when in p. 297 Gethsemane is 
a zerd (yard, garden). The Verbal Nouns continue, 
stands for /ack in p, 44, The Latin pedissequa 
to have suggested footmayd, p. 72; our footman pre- 
-m trace of this. We find abyde a qwyle, p. 73 ; these 
two words were later to be joined and made to appear 
| Bke an Adverb. The loss of the Genitive ending is re- 
tarkable, when Christ is called Joseph and Maryes sone. 
| Among the Adjectives are bare-leggyd, a very different 
from the old barefoot and bare-head. On the other 
the old stiper (lubricus) still stands, s00n to be con- 
with slideri, The word careful is used for tristis, 
Abraham, about to slay Isaac, calls himself a 
The Americans talk of having a good time ; 
find his good days xul be past, 
Pronouns, we see brothers and sisters address 
with the ye, not with the thow; which is most 
from the French usage; seo p. 223. There is a 
instance in p. 126 of /e being applied to a man, 
| has not been named, a token of close familiarity ; 
| Elizabeth describes the Angel’s promise to her, and goes 
om, referring to her husband, and hym thought nay ; here 
Zachariah has not as yet been mentioned.’ The which is 
much employed as a Masculine Relative. The emphatic 


1 Tn Scotland the goodwifo will say, without any provious mention 
ofsname, “Ad's aver Wo-day," the he referring to the goodman. 


hae 


i 


snp 
j 


pi 


bea 
rit 


if 


Es 
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that is now made to stand, as in Gower, at the head of the 
sentence ; “hath any man condemned thee?” “ That hathe 
ther nought” (not), p. 222; here also we see the verb done 
dropped after the hath, and any man is omitted. ‘The old 
manifold is strangely corrupted in the sentence, God thow 
dost greve many @ folde, p. 138. There are a few corrupt 
Plural Genitives, not destined to live much longer, sour 
altheris (omnium) leche, p. 202, and sour bothers (amborum) 
stryffe, p. 28; there is also her tweyners (duorum) metyag, 
125. 
i Among the Verbs we see the phrases take if or ellys lef 
(leave), thin herte is sett to serve God, I fere me gretily, I 
am aschamyd fo, ete., whedyr (whither) they arn bent (bound), 
it wyl be longe or (ove) thou do thus, p. 207, a8 in the 
*Paston Letters, fake him to grace, telle no tals. to 
is I pulle oo draught, p. 142, whenee comes our “ 
pulle at a tankard.” We see make good face, p. 269 ; hes 
our put a good face on it. We have, in p. 136, do this, or 
zal make 30w ; here the Infinitive is dropped after make 
you. The Verb slake may govern an Accusative or not; 
to slake hungyr, p. 208; sorwe doth slake, p. 229. ‘The 
prefix un is often set before the Verbs and Purtilples as 
wnelen, unbegete, unlose. The verb crak is applied in a now 
sense ; in p. stands my lyppys gyn crake, The if that 
¥ plese in p. 363 shows the rise of one of our commonest 
In p. 142 stands put at (to) repref, a future 
hrase, the last word meaning dedecus. 

Adverbs we remark sum tony, p. 40, the 
parent of our somehow; here an in is dropped. ‘The 
happier sense of our sore comes out strongly im thei plese 
God sore, in p. 385 stands J se, J wote wengr how, 

. ropped after the last word. The call 
come away / is now commonly used in Scotland, where in 
the South we say come along; in p. 182 the audience are 
invited to the play by the phrase com away/ this in 
Chaucer's time had been ame of. We know Byron's 
Sar as the breeze orn bear, where as is dropped before - 
first word ; in p. 384 stands ys there ony renogal, fer ax 
knawe? We often use our sure as an Adverb ; in p. 382 
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comes sekyr, this is good. In p. 223 stands woundyrly seke 
(sek); hence the old-fashioned adverb woundily. 

Among the Prepositions, of is supplanted by from in lene 
Srom synne, p. 140; aliene from had come in seventy years 
earlier, and had brought in a Romance construction. To 
rede on « book is in p. 103, one of the phrases that show 
the close connexion between the old in and on, 

‘There is the Interjection out, out (hen), p. 46, which 
Tasted long in England ; and in p, 125 stands a/ my God! 
to express surprise. We find the Celtic word prong, and 


e 
i 
: 


the many French phrases’ we see try out the 
expound it oul > past, present, and future, p. 70; it 
if he leve. In p. 115 Gabriel is called God's 
expresse ; we have since dropped the first of 
two words. Latin is preferred to French, when 
replaces the old avoufrie in p. 10; it is the same 
infawnte, p. 51, and regal. We see not only revere, 
but also the verb reverens, p. 20. In pp. 63 and 132 lay 
(lex) stands for “way of life ;” in Oliver ‘Twist the thieves 
talk of “the kinchin lay.” The term audyens is applied to 
the spectators of the plays; thoy are called sovereynes in 
p- 79, Shakespere's my masters. The Teutonic er is added 
to the old French parishen in p. 71; the rule for a priest’s 
‘expenditure is thus laid down— 


So xuldo ovary curat in this worde wydo 
seve & part to his chauncel iwys, 
A part to his parochoneres that to povort slyde, 
w thryd part to kepe for hym and his.” 


if 
i 


: 


qi 


When we find a form like comforlacion, p. 116, and 
inoralysncyon, p. 244, we see how easily ruin became 
ruination after this time. The word material appears as an 
Adjective, p. 208. Our common “I am afraid that you 
did it,” referring to the Past, comes more than once. The 
old pynne and the new pynnacle, meaning the same, are 
seen side by side in p, 208 ; Satan, tempting Christ, says— 
Li ‘is pynnacle now go we, 
ie a a 
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we here see all to beat, all to scratch, all to besweat, iii, 51 ; 
this corruption is employed by Tyndale and More, and 
lasted down to 1700, A man is said to be more than half 


Among the French words stand labouring man, an hard 
‘no manner of meanes, ii. 2; place of worship (respect- 
bay window, estrange herself from. Mallory was 
he translated the ery ame armes / by at armes 
word promise gets the new meaning of assure, 
16, a8 in our asseveration, “I promise you.” In i. 
ight is deseribed as full of good parts ; this is the 
word that Lord Macaulay was so fond of. In 
makes curtesie to a man down to the ground ; 
joun slides into the expression of an attitude. 
ii, 160 the proverb, “hard it is to take out of 
that is bred in the bone.” 

The ‘Play of the Sacrament’ (edited for the Philological 
| Society) is interesting as the first. English play that is not 

based upon a Scriptural subject. It must have been com- 

| piled about 1470, and seems duc to Norfolk; there are 

‘ome tmcommon words found also in the ‘ Promptorium ;’ 

| there is arm (sunt), ylle (idem), a late instance of this 

word, also the hard g, as goven, not the usual yeven. The 

jo ee g; for a famous German port is written Ham- 

p. 108. The o is replacing the sound of French 

@; for we have here sole (anima) and knoest (scis). 
There is the new form af, not a, p. 118. 

Among the Substantives are player (of an interlude), 
| bone setter. There is doldero, some part of man’s frame, 
| which has given rise to an Engligh surname. There is the 

new Verbal noun firing, and the phrase a great meny of 
| Tewys, p. 136; the of, after the French word, was soon 
to be |. The dom replaces French endings; as 


eprghstarel 
eee ale 


Among the new Verbs are untanght, kepe his howre, a new 
sense of kepe, 
There is the new nay than, used at the beginning of a 
wontence ; expressing not denial but acquiescence, p. 126. 
‘The French words are bank (of money), the adverb 
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both asa noun and as averb. A moral lesson is drawn 
from grammar in p. 416, and all the fallyngis or cases are 
named. We hear of a woman wele enfourmyd, p. 3965; of 
the Hialles, p- 408, whom Miss Burney calls “the Royal- 
ties” A jwrrowr (juror) seems to have little differed from 
an extorcioner in this age ; see pp. 372 and 386. Children 
aro fara nysely (elegantly), p. 388; the new sense of 
the word. Our unatedefast was being supplanted by unstable, 
7a w pene Biblical word. We see vecious, ruynouse, 
is a pon in p. 417, turning upon eyre, which expresses 

both heres and aer. pele 
‘The ‘Revelation of the Monk of Evesham’ (Arber's 


the new words and forms, behav, ware (induit), not wered ; 
thoes Soa i) and dyke (fossa) have come down from the North, 
While thylke appears only once. But the old Imperative 
wehith remains, and the Present Plural ends in en, as they 
desiren ; these forms were soon to drop. There are Salo- 
pian forms and words like mekylle, horrabulle, seche (talis), 
doers, hethir to; there is the Worcestershire gyve (catena) ; 
and Trevisa's Gloucestershire phrase, three nygltis togedyr. 
Both her and their stand for illoram ; the South and North 
meet in “a neybur of herns” (hers), p. 70. Many of the 
new words and phrases I mention here were fifty years 
later to be inserted by Tyndale, another son of the Severn 
land, in our Version of the Bible. Among these is the 
new sense of the verb worship. 
As to Vowels, the ¢ is replaced by o, as hedlong. The 
i is inserted in sepulcur, p. 93, much a8 we pronounce it. 
There is feduanes, and also tedeusnes, p. 76. ‘The old scevs 
{calcet) becomes achewis. Among the Consonants we find d 
Sah into th, as hethur (huc) ; Tyndale was fond of this, 
The p is represented either by th or y; yow is constantly 
eatee for thow, and this perhaps helped to supplant ye 
and thow by you. The w is prefixed to vowels, as wolde 
(Senex) ; also to A, as whore (canus) ; it is track out, for 
home (quem) replaces whom. The r is added, for less 
L x 


to ome another, as the new usage of this age pinp 
20 the phrase is one afler a nothyr, following the 
construction of all prepositions. thes elas ee 
ony lenger (longer) ; “he knew not that it were any syane,” 
where eny supplants a, ae ee 
since Audley’s time; we sce how myyht @ mon sey, 

n 46. 

: Among the Verbs we see sokynyd instead of shone, 
108 In p. 77 we have both the old the 
help’. A new phrase for the Future, 

in oar mouths, comes in p, 43; 
bewughte, instead of shulde be broughte ; 
the Old English he gap redan. Toe 
like here any swspgcyon, dead nil 


ib 


re 
3 
i 
iF; 


Participe rapt. In p, 72 take 
“I take it” In p. 105 the 


intelligere, 

worship Christ 

it was unlucky that one English verb should 
to express both adorare and colere, There is the medical 
verb cup in p, 32. 

Among the Adverbs there is fer and brode, p. 68, where 
we should make the last word tide; in p. 103 stands an 
exyn heyre with me (co-heir). 

Prepositions, we have many of myne 
wie (them), p. 57; whence “ 
‘is for « more wondyr, Ye 295 hen eset 


Ye see the German noun brack (bush), our brake, p 40. 

‘The Romance words are conteyne (restrain) Aim, e2- 
pedyent, contrary wise, plead a cause, join himself to, 
The form sfate is set apart for omditio ; estate was 
to express other ideas, In p. 63 a clerk is wise i 
own conceylé ; we now make a difference between this 
and conception. The verb merrel was coming in fust, as 
see in this treatise. In p. 106 4 man is so amazed 


& 
See 


ss 
rap (auferre) is confused with the Latin 
stands 
saints 
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he is aleent to himself. In p. 93 a man is prevent by 
merey, to repent before death ; here the idea of forestalling 
begins to come in. The very, standing for vald2, is in great 
ase, 

About 1470 were compiled the ‘Babees’ Book’ (Early 
Boge ‘Text Society) and some other pooms in the same 

‘The chief author here is John Russell, some time 
(seer to the good Duke Humphrey. He uses the y pro- 
fixed to the Past Participle, the ande which ends the 
Present Participle, and uche (quisque). He prefixes the 
§ 28 in yerb (herbs); we see the alliterative ryme or reson 
in p. 199; the A is clipped ; Aracan becomes recke (vomit). 

Among the new Substantives are wrapper, slipper, renner 
(strainer). In p. 1 Aadees is used for young lads, reminding 
us of Baby Charles. In p. 195 Russell uses in my dayes, 
Mallory’s phrase for olim, Wo sco a new Adjective formed 
by adding som to an old one, as werysom, p. 168. There 
is the new phrase any further, p. 161. 

Among the Verbs are set abroche (a pipe), set on egge 
(oie) In p. 3 the greeting prescribed is God spede. A 

mm with the Imperative is often used, be tastynge, 
BR piss; Coverdale was to be fond of this. 

There is the Scandinavian substantive roughe (roe of 
fish), p. 154, also spuirt. 

Among the French words are posset, junket, Muscadet, 
egur candy, basske (modest, p. 161), courtly, eycount. The 
lees of some red wine are called coloure de rose, p. 125. 
The expletive suns doute is used. We hear of these gromes 
tailed waylers, who set out the table of Edward IV., $14, 
Note. The word mess gains a new meaning in p. 188; it 
does not mean food, but a party of men eating together. 
In p. 8 report stands for a written document. We see fo 





clothes ; the foreign word had also given birth to 
Participle wnbrushen. We read of the Sod royal, one 
few i 


The Middle class seem to have been making way about 
this time, for in p 187 it ia stated that merchants and 
Tich artificers may sit at table with ladies and squires. ( 


& 
esi ti 


Ht 


feasadle, bas an Active sense, In p. 283 
in ure (practice) hence came the verb inure 
later 


Hy 
pi 


Al 


7 ical Songs’ of the year 1471 ¢ 
) the Northern change, which substituted 


Tie old ‘doper is now written dlothyer, p. 285, 
Bewme, not Beeme (Bohemia), appears, p. 284; Rigs 
this was an imitation of the German sound of 


The French words are penowry (penury), alfratyd cine 
Warkworth’s_ Chronicle (Camden Society) seems to 


old on fesse becomes our common uilest, p. 50. We know 
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the old idiom, « man of his; this is oxtended in p. 16, a 
meme of the Evles. Among the Substantives we see once 
more Aumile-gonnes, as distinguished from cannon ; Edward 
TV, owed the recovery of his throne mainly to three 
hundred of these light weapons, borne by Flemings, p 13. 
An adverb is made a noun; for in p. 17 stands the forwarde 
(of the battle). The new hove (illi) may be read in a State 
paper, p. 46; it was soon to drive out the old tho, There 
is Aalif 90 myche more, p. 3, four of clobke, p. 16, not far 
from our phrase. Among the Verbs are give knoleage fo, 
& Tooee gomnes of (our tet off), lose it to the King, to turn owt 
(come forth), make out commaundements to, also commissions 
fo. We see the cry wherewith « favourite chief was hailed; 
A? Kynge Herry, p. 14; this had come South since Wyn- 
toun's time. 

Among the Romance words we find the new prt them in 
devir to, ete, ; there is pety capitaine, resist, execute him, levy 
wer; the word dyrerse is used without any substantive, p. 
27, like the Latin Plural quidam, a new sense of the word ; 
dycerse of them sere turned. The word inconvenience stands 
for danmum, p. 37 ; debate is now used of a Parliamentary 
contest, 1k ; York's change of the succession was 
debatet. Western shires are expressed by the west 
countre, p. 17. An old French proverb comes in p 27, 
“3 castelle that spekythe, and a womane that wille here, 
thei wille be gotene bothe.” 

In “Halliwell’'s Original Letters of English Kings’ for 
the year 1473, we see the new substantive breakfast, p, 
138, stamped with the authority of Edward IV.; also 
tehariowr, p. 141, the ending of which seems to have been 
suggested by the word haver or havour (opes), coming from 
the French asvir. The word humanity stands here for 
“polite learning.” 

Th the ‘State Papers,’ vol vi, dating from 1473, we 
see “letters sent in tat byhalf," p. 1; a new phrase for 
oiject. In p, 6 stands a minwit (minute) of a letter. In p,8 
we find the premissez (what has gone before). 

London had been extending her sway over the shires 
Sonth of Trent for the last Century as regards language ; 
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m= mnfm=snsr car i measured by glancing at the Stafford- 
snr pee it Hursomann’s ~ Ahemglische Legenden,’ p. 308, 
suroweet tr evr heer compiled about 1460. Chaucer, 
Wieeiift. ami Serv tht Fifth had not written in vain, 
yur samecnme scil remained te be done; the old manu- 
CDG wer mre 2 vield to a new invention. 





CHAPTER II. 
CAXTON'S ENGLISH. 
1474-1586, 


Hierro the New Standard English had been militant ; it 
‘Wis now at last triumphant; the many dialects, at least to 
the South of Trent, very seldom reappear in writing after 
174, Caxton’s press marks the beginning of a now 
Puriod; it arrested the decay of old Teutonic words, and 
fave stability to our spelling. The Reformation was to 
iting Standard English home to all men; the Bible of 
and Coverdale, and the Prayer Book of the 
Thormed Anglican Church—books read every week in 
English parish—were to insure the triumph of the 
Est Midland English that had foreed its way to London 
and Oxford. The form, in which the world-renowned 
English elassics were soon to appear, now comes before us ; 
it differs in some points widely from Pecock’s works that 
"ere compiled only a score of years earlier. 

Caxton, a Kentish man, whose grandfather must have 
been born not long after the time that the Ayenbite of Inwit 
‘Wis compiled, lived for three years in London; and then 
*hout 1441 betook himself to the Low Countries, where he 
Simbined trade and authorship. We might have expected, 
fim his birth and breeding, that he would have held fast 
‘6 the old Sonthern forms and inflections, at least ns 
Much as Bishop Pecock had done. But Caxton had 
tome ander another influence. In 1469 he had begun 
translating into English the ‘Recuyell of the Historyes of 
;' in the previous year King Edward’s sister had been 
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sua ov Cheer ue Bad The new Duchess took 

Bal 2 tie wiek of her countryman, who had 
his tusk after writing five or six quires. In 
arman5si me says Caxton, “to show the 
tw sx nthe ver said grace. And when she 
bet xa Tem sone she iound defaute in mine English, 
St p:armic)3s2 me to amend.” She bade him (he 
‘st Scan ber: go on with his book ; and this 
= in our tongue, came out in 
Ii was *2:q wringen with pen and ink, as other 
tie mi thst every man may have them at 
55: tbe Duchess and the Printer differ 
x€ Exchsh! In this, that the one came of 
ctivea boost, wie the other had been born and bred 
ene to the new influence, in Caxton’s 
E ass of the old Southern inflexions of 
ani we End Oermin’s facir them, and that (iste) 
ead <¢ the Southern her, hem, and fhilk, 
ewk Caxton uses fsiness for occupation, and 
<v the ty s¢, whence a noun was to come, 
When we weigh the works of Caxton, 
the eve of the Yorkist Princess, we 
ihe English written by her father in 
ke the State papers of Henry V.2 The 
was row carrying all before it. The Acts 
1. pused under the last Plantagenet King, 
te printed by the old servant of the House 










































i himself, -I was born and lerned myn 


\maie ard rude englissh as is in ony place of 
He got the *Recuyell’ printed at Bruges 

s Life of Caxton.” ‘The Recuyell,’ and some of 
wesrks are exposed to view in a case at the British 
te Taper in Gairdner's ‘Paston Letters,’ 


y remark that this veld (the old weald) was written wolde 
Parts of England. As to droad, it had been degraded 
nse of phones to inewltue ; hence our broad Yorkshire 








r 
wom Chaueer’s 
plied to speech, 
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friend Colard Mansion in 1474; another of his 
‘Gamo of the Chesse,’ was printed by the 

the next year. In 1476 Caxton seems to 
of his own in Westminster, where he 
ith in 1491. Good reason has England 
this son of hers, who opens a new era in 


_ The ‘Gamo of the Chesse’ (I use Axon's reprint in 
in new French words, which did not take 
England ; there are very few Teutonic words, now 
to be found there. Here we doubtless trace the 
of Caxton’s fair patroness. Colard Mansion, a 
foreigner, had no type for the English }; hence th usually 
it, and our loss of the old character is accounted 
‘The letter y is sometimes used for it, as y* (thou), 
)); hence we often see in onr time / written for 
this last may be scen in p. 133. Another token 
of foreign influence is the Flemish gh before ¢, as ghest 
3); ghost appears in later works.’ The Northern 
(quoniam) is preferred to the Southern sithen, p, 44. 
ner (neque) an odd mixture of the old xe with the 
Western corruption nor. 
fond of striking out vowels ; he constantly 
ike thanswer for the answer, a usage which 
mndred years; caplayn replaces Chaucer's 
pone (the chess piece) is written for Lydgate’s 
ow ; soroful is written for sorweful. 
replaces ¢, a5 seracch; we see not reckless but 
which comes into our Prayer Book, Caxton is 
fond of the =, writing Cezar. Among his new Substantives 
Jexstand man, grauntsirs fader ; this last was to be 
by 1630. The forms heyghte and hyghnes stand in 
gne sentence, p. 159. The word rodde is used for a 
hip, p. 76. Caxton is fond of new Plurals ; thus 
, of heetes (ardores), p. 103, applying the word to 
the mind, The word forfex is now Englished by a puir of 
sheres, p. 93. Among his Adjectives is the hye sea; men 
‘may dress in whyte, p. 36. Among the Pronouns we 
see thee needlessly inserted, as ne doubte the (fear not), p. 








































(findere) becomes intransitive in p. 152 ; it moreover begins 
to take a Weak Perfect. 

‘Among the Adverbs are a fore tyme, cormerwyse ; this wise 
was to be much used in compounding. The old adverb 
clerelier becomes more cderely, p 2; a change for the worse. 
In p. 65 a man acts for nethyage that (non quia) he mys- 
trasted ; this was soon to become not that he mistrustad, 
where a fer is dropped, In p 90 stands the greflest synue 
that is; here a there is dropped before the verb, 

As to Prepositions, there is a new idiom connected with 
fer in p. 90; it is an evil thing for a man fo have suspetion > 
faws hard for them t kepe, p. 54; here the for connects an 
Infinitive with the Adjective. A coretons man is not goa? 
Sor omy thynge, p. 103. In p. 121 money ix holden and gaged 
“pee something; this is a new betting phrase, both as 
regards the verb hold and the preposition. 

Among the Romance words are redoubted, to endoetrine, 
parele, clyent (at law), guundelet, barboryns (barbarians), dis- 
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epeable, depose (ax witnoss), trowell, abandon, net (purus), to 
cajise, elere sing, treangle, vailliant, Caxton does not care 
to alter the French forms and words in the book which he 
was thus we see Seneque (Seneca), moyan (mean), 
fo eatuady, te to enseygne (docere), esprised with her, 
emul (eusks), epee comnin) He often restores toa French 
word a sense that it had long lost in England, as defend 
(vetare), caifif (captivus). Now French forms replace older 
ones, as renomde, loyally, gardes (no longer wardeins), guarisshe 
(not warish, to heal). We see both the Latin tractate and 
the French ftraytee, meaning our treatise, Wo hear of 
birds that men call touitres (vultures), p. 10. The 

two. iples corrupt and corompid stand side by side 
yy are formed from different parts of the Latin 
verb. The are pietous is in constant use for pitying. 
Caxton 2 Slt with free, p. 79; he also brought in 
Plurals, as rilanyes (scelera). He uses marchal for 

p. 85; this word must have been commoner in every- 
speech ‘than. in literature, to account for our frequent 
surname Marshall. We hear of dyryne pourveance, p. 113; 
now usually give to the substantive its Latin form. The 
estate makes way for another word ; men in good con- 
p. 132; but it here refers to the mind, not the body. 
are told in oly 158 that the myles of Lombardy and 
England are called in France deukes (leagues). The foreign 
verb eztend was now driving out the Teutonic reach, The 
word succession now expresses proles, and is used of a king, 
p. 170. We saw, about the year 1470, the new phrase 
put them in dever to; this is now altered by Caxton into 
endevor them to, p. 3; and a further change was to come 
thirty years later. Caxton is fond of using peple for 
homines ; a queen should spring of (from) honest peple, p. 
27; we now often use my people for my family. A mancir 
is used for castellum, p. 30; hence our Worksop Manor, 
teferring to a house. Caxton’s Southern birth is evident 
when he writes tumerous for morous, p. 32. In p. 50 we 
see the new word /etye (booty), and also its French form 
tutyn, There is a favourite phrase set it a part (aside), that 
is, alolere. The verb close becomes intransitive, p. 90. The 
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li 
Hp a 


cmyny and thew, pp. 5 and 43; amd (si) is tamed into gf, 


p 9. A wonderful mistake is made im p. 47, where ( gow 
louse im altered into go te the galowis. 


rude and symple Englyssh 
Hoilandisk, 1 think for the first tim 
diction of which is most unlike Game 
Caxton shows his Southern birth i 
anhongryd, suster, cvsriche, trye, the 
raldore ax well as faldore, p. 34. But 
and forms had come down in flocks, 
bodied in Standard English. here replaces 
. 121, Caxton has already (jam), halowe ( 
‘erfoct thou dalf-est, gete (ire), stexre, wpaodoun, 
(cucurrit), evatch (scratch), have the overhand 


te 
He 
ill 


it 
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3), Ht life, have done, The Danish whatsomnerer 
Se esa are fous. Caxton’s great claim upon 
is that in many words he gave us back the old hard 
Anglian g, which for the foregoing 300 years had 
commonly softened into y in words like gate, get, agwin ; 

oyrinen gelp iratoad af yelp. In p. 73 comes fo day 

» Gnualtier, the later editor of 1550, turned 
last word into morning. The Northern Aas begins to 
the Southern Aath, p. 31. The old Gloucestershire 
(yaccw) was made a Standard word by Caxton. 
ws more plainly the influence of the Dano- 
forms than that he should write ridge (dorsum), 
Aryeg ; here he prefers the Northern i to the usual 
ithern m (rugge), or to his own Kentish ¢ (regge). 

We find many old proverbs here; among others, a pot 
wary goo 20 longe to water, thet at the | last it cometh to-Lroken 
oom ; Tan no tyrde to be locked ne take by chaf. 

As to Vowels, there are herke, hearke, and harkene, all 
three ; we have seen the old esfatlich ; the first vowel of 
this is clipped in p. 48; jeopardy and manace bee: 
and menace. 1t was now settled that we shoul 
not pine. The king is addressed as me lorde, p. 
find our form bier (feretrum), p. 8, where | 


z 





FREE 
cle 


ae 


; Feplaces s in wezel, p. 157, which hi 
wesile in the * Promptorium. 
Turning to the ‘Sobstantives we sce th 
ere and neers, Bruin and Browning. T! 


Known in England) is mentioned in p. 29, 
ratte in p. 12; just as we have bucke (vespertilio) in p. 109. 
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We sec the common phrase « deel of hem in p. 18, where 
great should follow the article, A man is said to be a 
Friese (Frisian), p.55. We hear of the bear's ridge (back), 
p. 58; burgh stands for burrow in p. 80. Quene is here 
used as a synonym both for a Monarch and a wench; the 
old clorle stands for nothing higher than a clown, p. 153, 
and is opposed to Lord, p. 49, Reynard eats his bely-ful, 
p. 139. We find in this book good lwck, brome (for sreensngh 
sorenes. In p, 140 nyckers is used for fiends > this i 
navian word may have given birth to Butler's Old Nick. 
There is shadde (our shed), which seems to come from our 
word for umbra; there is the true old Kentish inuytle 
(conscience), p. 93. 

Among the Adjectives is shrewessh, p. 28. In p, 86 we 
read of loos prelates ; that is, lege soluli, a new sense of the 
adjective. We find rude and plompe beestis,p. 1405 here 
the plompe moans rusticus ; the sense of pingwis was to come 
later. 

As to Pronouns, we may remark that the King, when 
angry, uses thou to his subjects, pp. 38, 46; when in a 
gracious mood, as in pp. 22, 23, he uses ye to ‘each animal. 
The Queen, when eager to know a secret, uses the flattering 
ye to Reynard, though he is at the moment a criminal on 
his way to the gallows. The ram, p. 68, is addressed*as 
ye your self, We ulso find fyre of us, p. 97 ; ono who was 
‘your belter and wyser, p. 140, a very Old English form ; also, 
that one, that other, p. 150. Caxton is fond of as who saith, 

stands he sayd not a trewe worde; here we should 
mute one for the a; Caxton here had probably the old 


turning to Verbs we are struck by the frequent 
repetition of the solemn showld (answering to must), where 
we use the lighter would, In p. 126 the old gecomen, 
icomen, becomes a-comen, just as it is now pronounced in the 
West. In p. 160 stands “they wold not of his felawship ;" 
here we should now set have none for not. There are verbs 
like bespatter (something like bispitten), Piers Pil 's 
gulp (yelp), unsho, maw (the cry of a cat), dasel (dazzle) tri 
dase, There are phrases like it goth t my here> I ga tm 
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of hym; smell sweet. We now often 
¥f I know it > this may be found in p. 
it the first word. In the same page may be seen 
yes our insolent d'ye hear? In p. 85 stands slepe your 
+ we should now put of after the verb. The growl 
but only as an Impersonal verb; the old 


is 
2 | 
3 

22 


it 
; i 


grillan in its Southern form ; jay myght growle that, etc. p. 
108; our present use of the verb came about 1700. To 


is used as a synonym for flatter, p. 126; this may 

had its influence on our later smug, Layamon’s 

_ works, found here in p, 134, is a weightier word than its 
synonym see, Two phrases afterwards inserted in the Bible 
appear, shrub (scratch) and come to passe, p. 151. Look aboute 
yo is a synonym for “to be wary.” 

Among the Adverbs are /eirtofore, p. 57; in p. 107 
sands ate Sore ; we now insert the before the last word, 
and itanoun. The fox, we are told, might better 

s) of and on, p. 150; our on and off is now mostly applied to 
affairs. How wel stands in p. 49, where Skelton, a few 
fears later, wrote however well; and do so wel as to, ctc., 
in p. 51 for our be so good as to. In p. 55 comes 
m; Caxton thinks that the ais a separate word 
digjoins it from the goon; in the North this phrase 
have been replaced by sinnes. In p. 122 a bone 
tmourt ; this is the old overthwart, our athwart. The 
{omnino) of 1300 is clipped ; hear me all out. 
Prepositions we find hurt unto the death, I 
for one, p. 108; hence “I for one;" half fro 
that is, ont of my wits ; like our “ he is from 
3" the fayrest of theyr age, p. 138. The Interjections 
and Ach. 
Among the French words are to plaghe (plague), deux aas, 
hiym, lycensyd iv law, p. 84. Awreke and avenge 
p. 75; the old and new verbs stand side by side, 
now evidently ousting the old stede. We hear of 


it 
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EL 


| GALT! 
abe Hal 


Datel, like the English, must rewort to Latin in discussing 

The original of Caxton’s translation was in this place 
mecsters tan der audiencien question enide sentencien gheg- 
was ghelyoenceert. 


pe 
if 
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> tit epithet im our days seems strange, 
al we remem3er wiss wae the old term for purish pricst. 
Tae vero irty red for the mousse of both a bear and a 
wn Cuwercufaé & mp 45: this is the same kind of 
Soematiog 1s Bitri's méecanmpemdlice. 

In 1432 Caxcm printed Treviea’s Chronicle, which 
wis then ai ta; a Cenury old. The variations in the 
lanzzage show us the changes that hat been at work, un- 
chenixed by any counteracting influence ; the printing press 
tai Gem unknown im England until 1474. The letter 3 
(for ») is clean gone. amd p is hardly ever used for th ; this 
} which was now vanishing is a sad loss Henceforth the 
lanzuage was to be mach more stable; a hundred years 
biter sill: Sr Philp ‘Seieey woud have sliered ‘but few 
of Caxton’s words. I give a specimen of the changes in 
English— 








Carton. 
1482 
called. 
shall resseyve. 
encrece. 
de 4 
to wone dwelle. 
Dyneme teke away. 
to welk fade. 
to hore wexe hore (canus), 
eyren 
Burota obedient. 
hist was named. 
as me trowep as men suppose. 
steihe ascended. 
heleful helthful. 
tecldis tents, 
Teste pasture, 
stim. 
schrewednesse ylle disposicioun, 
deel art. 
Sedo went, 
swipe good right good, 
nesche sof 
chopinge market. 


Caxton brought out an edition of Chaucer’s ‘ House of 
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Fane’ in 1483; wo can thus mark further changes in our 
speech. The printer replaces gost by his new Dutch ghost. 
The old Imperative haveth (habete) makes way for have ye, do 
({setum) becomes don, y-be appears as be; (it) nas Int, ote,, 
& (it) was but, arne (sunt) as ar, nyste I as J ne wyst, wilnen 
as wylleth, herenyssh as Aevenly, grawnt mercy as granerey, 
dher 25 eyther, disesperat as desperute, disport as sporte, 
mohil as qrefe. Chancer had written Cataloigne and Aragun ; 
bat in Caxton’s time another part of the Peninsula had 
taken the lead; he therofore writes Casfyle lyon (Loon) 
wad Aragm, p. 215, Even Thynne in 1532 often sticks 
closer to the old text than Caxton does. The latter thus 
speaks of Chaucer, “In alle hys werkys he excellyth in 
myn oppynyon alle other wryters in our Englyssh. For 
he wrytteth no voyde worles, but alle hys mat ful of 
hye and quycke sentence. .. . Of hym alle other have 
borowed syth and taken in alle theyr wel sayeng and 
wrytyng.” Few poets, in modern times, have enjoyed 
500 years of continuous honour. 

Tn Caxton’s edition of the ‘Book of the Knight of La 
Tour Landry’ (Early English Text Society), given to the 
world in 1483, there is the Southern form susfer, the 
Northern ast and the which, also some body, p. 
straw (sternere) to be afterwards used by Tyndale; the old 
assay becomes essary, p. 170; both dommage and dammage 
stand in p. 194. In p. 175 stands the pleonasm one onely 
wonl. Tn p. 179 stands better men of theyr persmes ; hence 
the later “a tall man of his hands.” In p. 194 we find 
not above ten yere old ; here this preposition is first prefixed 
to numerals. In p. 200 stands at a/l aventure (in any case) ; 
this payed the way for our “at all events." French words 
are brought in from the original without the slightest 
reason, a& arrache, vergaymous; there is custommed to doo 
{solitus), p. 195. 

Dr. Murray's Dictionary shows that Caxton prefixed 
the a to the old knouleche (fateor); he has also amuse 
(fallere), absolutely (certainly), and by accident, 

Tn the ‘York Wills’ for 1482 and 1483 we see a 
thoroughly Northern substitution, when a Saville writes 

vou. 1 z 
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his own name as Soyrell, iti. 294. In p, 287 an executor, 
speaking of a servant, calls hym to accomptes ; we now put 
the last word in the Singular, 

In Rymer’s documents, from 1474 to 1477, we see the 
form buye (emere) in a grant of Edward the Fourth's, p. 
185; the word has at last all but taken its modern form. 
In p, 175 we once more see the Present and Future coupled 
in the nobles being and to be wnder kim, ‘This was also an 
idiom of Caxton's. The word Duchery, p. 826, occurring in 
a Scotch document, is a compromise between and 
dukery ; the latter word is well known in Notts, ‘eo see 
nom, 28 before, prefixed to a Tentonic word ; in nondaing of 
(it), p. 838. In p. 849 stands fhe expedition and setting 
forth of the army ; here both the Romance and the ‘Teutonic 
nouns convey a transitive sense, though we now use them 
as neuters There is a Scotch substitution of bringage for 
bringing in the year 1477. There is the new plaapwart 


made of the village Jtenrne gpa otherwise Yewarne 
Courteney ; both Jangeer and January appear. Tn p. 113 
we read of the Northrithyng and Estrithyng of York ; this th 


5 in the same way the old verb aforthe lingers im p. 
followed by an Infinite, There is the surname Gibhes, 

due to Gilbert ; and new nouns like oversight, neernesse, mys- 
dehaeyngs ; the latter shows how readily the mis was pre- 
fixed to a new word. In p. 188 various plays are 
mentioned, among them are half bowle, handyn and handowle > 
kittles, were played in gardens In p. 134 

fathom ; the word is unchanged in its Plural 

‘commons are addressed as yowre wisdomes, p. 

21 we see that grilles was anyilioa bat equal 

toasalmon. In p. 156 we learn that Englishmen were 
getting fonder of playing cards than of archery ; a statute ie 
passed (like one of the Emperor Frederick the Second's), 
compelling every ship to bring home bowstaves from 
foreign parts. In p, 193 stands if is comen to his Inowlage 
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The preposition ont (we saw one instance in Chaucer) was 
now beginning to encroach upon over in composition ; fo 
fallere Ion stands in p. 234, where the out expresses super, 
notes, Among the Romance words are sewers (of water), p. 
$10, demenne (domain), to quiet them, arate land, We saw 
ddermine (statnoro) in Trovisa; wo now find in p. 241 we 
le defermined to, oto. In p. 210 we hear of the Priour and 
Kis cimfreres ; the latter word is now a thing of beauty and 
py to our penny-aliners. The old French form bordure 
still stands, not having given way to border. 

The *Paston Letters,’ from 1474 to 1485, show many 
thanges at work. There is the East Anglian plot (of 
ground), uscifery ; thas (illi) is much used for tho by the 

The sound of the French é is making its wey 
to the South, for there are declair, gayt (I gat, got), p. 227 ; 
in p. 264 stands Leystoft for Loncestofi, owing most likely to 
the twofold sound of ci, The o replaces ow in boroe’, In 
pe 140 we have streyghtly charge theym > here the Teutonic 
ghis thrast into a French word. A Paston uses tho very 
Southern form “(it) ys do” (done) in p. 247; this do was 
very near sharing the triamph of ago (agone). The most 
eurions use of consonants is that of psal for sal (shall), p. 
221. The r is inserted, for the quavin of the ‘Promp- 
torium’ now becomes quever, p. 174. 

the new Substantives are shomaker, wardship, the 

ide (let of an estate), your moderchypp (mothership), In p. 
109 a letter is directed to a knight, “lodgyd at the George 
by Powlys Wharff ;" here we see the titles of Saints clippe 
in common usage. The word foweardnes before the Con- 
quest had meant futwrity ; this had died out, and the sub- 
stantive, bearing another meaning, is coined anew from the 
ive foward ; see p, 122, ‘The word stok had expressed 
progenies in Wickliffe ; it stands for domus in p. 190, and 
for peeus in p. 238 In p. 133 we hear of a grome of the 
thambyr, In p. 170 a young lady addresses her betroth 
as her Volwntyne. In p. 148 a new title comes up; 
John Paston talks of Mother Brown ; in p. 171 reference is 
mate to my lady my moder. It is hoped, in p. 163, that a 
Marriageable girl may come into Crysten menys handys ; 
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here Crysten must stand for a man of worth. In p. 155 
something is gotten by stronge hand (violence). In p. 162 
the conquerors of Charles the Bold appear as the Sivechys - 
‘Tyndale later called them Souchenars. We have already 
seen your wisdoms; in p, 181 we havo your 
There is the new word growndage, p. 211, expressing 
right to what comes aground after a wreck at sea. 
old fere was now being replaced in composition by. 
in p. 235 stands bedjfelewe, In p. 244 there is 
Chancer’s brue hous, but also the new bruewyf. We 
for Cicero in p. 301, just as July had replaced Julius 
200 yeara earlier. We sce the proper name 
p all. 

Among the Adjectives something is called in p, 23: 
goodely nether goddely ; the latter word starts once m 
life after a long sleep. In p. 144 we hear of a gravecloth 
not worth IT, « phrase that we still keep, sometimes adding 
to it halfpenny. The word onkappy is applied to a thing 
without feeling in p. 121, much as unlucky. The word slak 
is employed in a new sense in p. 166, slakke payeres. 
Past Participle of hreddam (liberare) had not often been 
used hitherto ; she wold be redile of it, p. 295. We read of 
a free horse in p, 200; this must mean generosus > we now 
talk of “a froe goer.” 
Among the Pronouns we see on (one) seye or ofher, p. 
153. 

As to the Verbs, there is a most unusual coupling in p. 
159, I wyll and shall be redy, The Imperative stands 
the Future in p. 211, lesse (lose) your ryht now and lesse it for 
ever. We see do the best I can, p. 143; lay to me {a 
Tet loose, it is well ment, brynge it to effecte, T took (visited) 


as a sauger, p. 135. The verb crase 
sea-icknees and of illness produced by bad 
we now confine it to failure of brain. 
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Sands for mute a bargain. In p. 188 yowr. mater is blowyn 
us, “made common talk ;" hence character is blown upon, 
Our stung use of sit wpon is foreshadowed in p.235 ; the King 
‘intends (0 site wppow a criminal ; that ix, in judgment. Tn p. 
431 stands yo may do meche with the Kyng; here the do re- 
presents the old dugin (valere), not don, The Infinitive is 
after have (jubeo), how ye woyll have me demeanyd, p. 
159. The verb spring is made transitive in p. 130, iff (it) 
spryage (produce) any syleer > a new verb is coined in p. 
163, where the Swiss bende the Duke of Burgoyne. We 
wee the Chaucerian J gesse used as an expletive in the 
way, p 185. The Passive Voice is further de- 
© bel ond to know, p. 228, The verb do is 
even: late date used for our make, do him come, p. 
238, The Bee to lawe, p. 245, means simply “ begin 
to study law.” 

As to Adverbs, down is employed in a new sense in p, 
£26, tthe wid (wood) is down > out is prefixed to nouns ; we 
hear of the owt chargys, that ia, era charges, p. 126. In 
p 194 stands the soner the better. There is a new phrase 
for folernre in p. 199, used afterwards in the Bible, my 
charges he gretter Pain T maye a weye with perhaps a verb 
make is before the @ weye, representing some sense 
like frcere viam ; the whole construction is most curious. 
‘Old Margaret Paston uses there in its old sense, wdi, in p. 
284; she speaks of Hedham, there as I was borne. 

Among the Bia tot we find be in hand with « man, 

the the ait of, ete, be in goods hope, be out of facyon ; 
here the last word takes the sense of mode, Hitherto a man 
hut appeared before the Lords of the Council ; now @ mater 
i leffoor them, p.153, A well-known law phrase is in p. 
166, we sholide have it with your royffo to the lenyer lyver of you 
bothe, In p. 219 stands, (she) is upon L yer of aye; here 
thee ia dropped after is. In p. 204 we see long of comyng 
where the of must stand for anon. Instead of saying “she 
has a sister,” a lad writes in p, 241 ther be LI systers of them 
our “make a night of it” is something like this. 

We see the proverbs, greflest clerkys are nott alweye wuysest 
men, pp 1535 it és but a sympill oke, that is cut down at the firal 
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atroke, p. 169. If a thing is very easy to be obtained, « 
goose may get it, p. 163. 

The well-known letter of young Master Paston from 
Eton, ancnt love-making and Latin verse-making, stands in 
p. 240; it was written in 1479. 

There is the Dutch word waynescotle. 

The Romance words are specify, plage (a8 a frisky horse 
does), relyffe (relief), rental, weell-monyed, pref, compleynennt, 
senior (set after a proper name), ipse dizit, seyetyka (ecintiea) (sciatica), 
a gradwat (graduate), marye with ymoe (Gliam tibi dare, 
168), pylyon (on a horse), my quarter weagys, serlyfy, supptiant. 
Dame Margaret Paston repeatedly addresses another lady as 
Madam, p. 197 ; she talks of a somme of money and swmraq 
tolalis, p. 135. ‘There is the phrase howe a horse with fim at 
lyvery, iii. 280, We seo the two meanings that may be 
borne by one verb in p. 141, ye shall not depart tyll dethe 
depart you. We vead of good dysposym (disposition), and of s 
pereon being dysposyd to act, p. 201. In p. 145 stands please 
it yow to sende, etc.; we should now strike out the three 
middle words. The young Etonian is the first Englishman, 
I think, to use one of our commonest phrases, the French 
translation of the Northern even ; she is just weddyd, p, 241 ; 
this refers to time, but Peeoek’s eren so waa to become just 

verb desire gets the new meaning of jubea, p. 256, 

In p. 300 we read of a boke in preente, which is something 
is refers to the first book ever printed in England. 

a curious mixture of Latin and French forms in be 

proveyd (purveyed) of, p. 211. We see the verbs fo mere and 
to mocyon in one sentence, p. 158; another verb, coined from 
noun, is fo laches (neglect), p. 216. The old no fors was 
vay for a longer-lived phrase, taken up by Tyndale 

er later; it makyth no matyr how corse it be is in p. 237. 

in the ‘Plumpton Letters’ (1474-1485) we see the 
sound of our common do in dow (facere), p. 42; the ris 
east out in Knasboro, p, 32; the old Degutten is seen ax gotten, 
p. xciii. In p. 33 we read of n scatche sword, which here 
means @ cw . The Southern rere (gerefa) appears more 
correctly in Yorksire a8 grave, p. 39; another form grieve ix 
still in being. I have remarked upon monger in com- 
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3 in p. 30 we hear of a supersedeas mounger. We 
of drive a igi wen an nays of a 
Pp 87, “I have cheaped (it) . . . and that is the 
can drive it to," 
the French words are moyte (half), fo file (papers). 
Ormmin’s is still in Northern use for Easter. We 
real of parson Tuly, p. 31, a familiar shih of mentioning a 
Nope Robin becomes Robenet in p. 
There are some other Northern Pia (1477-1485) 
i Davies’ ‘York Records’ We see the old gude, bryy 
tochand, we gretys, eyn (vesper), Some of these 
evidently the work ee a Yorkshire clerk, aro con- 


tained in a letter si by the future Richard IIL, p. 147. 


g 


we 


were the Northern men of changing « into é, that 
here pairt, depairt, airms. The old sawel, where 
answers to the French ow, is now changed 
wall, p, 142; and this remains in Scotch use. There 
proper name Nelson, p. 183; we read of wards 
city) and wapentas. A pageant is called a syght, p. 
the of a river are mentioned in p. 84. Men are 
an 


: 


5 


lokkes 
res, p. 144; a new instance of compon 
adjective. In p. 178 news comes that 
terayd ayinst Richard IIT. ; bear the 

in p. 115; find things upon his is in 


att 


ie beriall loses the sense 
spultura, p. 244; there is th 
(property), p. 257; a man of wealt! 
the chambre to the’ King, p. 294. 
ground, used literally. 
(of a child), p. 241. 
fo ‘bare the Statutes of an Exeter Gi 
English Text Society, 








He 


ake 
tik 


omnes oat in p. 316, free 
is call him @ cxpmame > 
pew French words, we 
317; and guarter daygs. 
In p. 413 of the same work we find a 


fe 


i 
i 


1 


the Scotch anes’, In pp 6 and 7 

last distinguished and are employed in our 

words. The form thees (illi) was now rapidly dri 
Richard 


i 
85 


the, 
the 
p 23, 
at 
the 
out 


isle in whenee comes aisle; the confusion between 
ala and insula ix curious, We ste Chedeey, p 144, the 
Chalwy of Lord Macaulay. We read of Batrowse Castle, 


} Swift made » fiir pmn on the two meanings of liter awa 
potens ; Burnet had ent down that one of bis heroes wars re eas 
upon which Swift remarked, “I suppose in the sane senee hows 

» froe of a corporation.” 
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ar Tyntagel, p. 123; this is a corruption of otreaus 
(Botriouse); so the village of Wickham Breaux, near Canter- 
‘bury, is now pronounced Bros. William shows his Southern 
breding by talking of vethym instead of fathom. The dis 
there are both the forms St. dudoen and St. 
Fem (applied to one Bristol church), pp. 221 and 215, 
Among the Substantives are seebord, ward (of a castle), 
erossway. The word kenning is applied to a view 
ing over twenty-one miles out at sea, p. 110; hence 
our within ken.” ‘The unusual word /e slip is explained in 
p 218, anglicd a steyre. There is a nickname in p, 324; a 
tan who has no hands is called Tiiomas Stompys (stumps). 
A famous town on the Dee, which had long lain waste, 
sppoars as West-chesire, p. 263. The old firren mast now 
Anegtt a5 mast de eyrre, p. 175. Names of places keep 
old forms more exactly than other words ; we see the 
old Genitive Plural in Monken-brygge and Hounden-lane ; 
dyke (fossa) has not become ditch, p, 217. 
There is the Celtic noun gull, for a bird, p. 111. Among 
the Romances words are fezt-wryler, custom-hous, cylyng 
easement, reredes (reredos), a gargyle, crosse-yle. 
fe see the ovyrstorye of a building in p. 82; this noun 
coming from estorer (instaurare) is confused with historia, 
for fe ovyrhistorie stands in p.78. We see panys of glass in 
B 93, which appear also as panclie, p. 82; we now dis- 
tingnish between a pane and « ponel (pannus), each mean- 
a portion of something. In p. 117 we read of le 
Salysbery. In an heraldic description in p. 164 
‘ung egle displayed de argent, the spread eagle 
‘imes ; it was heraldry, no doubt, that caused the 
to drive out the English ern; we see how 
i took root. In p. 169 we read of le 
(shambles), from the Latin scamnum, scamellum, 
0 the great trench or quay to the North of 
in dug; this in 1480 still retained ita old 
key, p. 255. Other traces of the Norman 
its results on the burgher class are seen; in 
the place of justice is called anglice lex fourches sive 
the Old Market stood on the East side of the 
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form; but becie, belch (the old belt), drone, show Southern 
é jing up to the North. In p. 190 we see a Latin 
‘ine, an aid to memory in declining domus— 


“Tolle wee, sé, wows (mis) in variando domus.” 


This, in my schoolboy days, had becomo— 
WTolle wes, wei, mu, mis, si declinare domue vis.” 


a replaces «, a8 in pareelle (parsley), Aarthe (focus). 
sometimes not pronounced ; howe is written 
hw; the ea replaces ia, as freakylle (treacle), 
added; there is gramary, here meaning the sume 

(grammar). The y supplants 0 ; nyke is written 
(notch), as we saw in the ‘Ballads.’ We find 
for chain, a Yorkshire usage seen before. 
old pawen (degelare) is here written thowe, a very 

t sound from what the verb now bears in the North ; 
(coriarius) becomes fewer, taking the favourite 


Consonants, we see the true old form borgh 
also the Southern corruption borowe (mutu- 
we find also bower (arcuarius), whence comes a surname. 
old g had been softened in the Old English geolo 
irs) but it is hard as ever in the Northern guile, seen 
from the Scandinavian guir (flavus). There is the 
Seandinayian chafte, and also the English chavylle and 
chawylle ), whence jowl was to come. The b is in- 
| serted; there is schambylle as well as schamylle (whence 
| shambles). ‘The tis added ; for parchemin becomes parche- 
| ment. The n is struck out, spinder becomes spyder, p. 116. 
| The + is inserted, as in hoarse, long before ; a swathe of 
| grass becomes a swarthe. The m is inserted, there are the 
‘bro forms —_ and imposteme (imposthume). A change 
of ing is shown by simply adding an s ; there is both 
glowse (: lari) and glose (glosare). ‘The 1 is added, for 
there are both the old pedder and the new pediare ; the 
latter form had come much earlier. 
the new Substantives are cade (ovis domestica), 
dame (monedula), rokelt (rochet), sappelynge, wagslert (our 
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wagtail). There are the compounds, ake ae arowkede, 
tancfyre (bonfire), ledtyme, Mynde worme, fery man, fdylle stik, 
fleachour (carnifez, s Northern word), flzsche schemylle (macel- 
lum), hety coke (the last part of the compound is Seandi- 
navian), hurtstringe, hedelande, lynsy scolaye, litilnes, vere cok, 
wchepherde dog, sawylalle (anowball), thonour bolte, toate yren, 
The old de may now be used for the arch of a imilding, as 
the Netherbow at Edinburgh ; we also read of the lryye of 
a nome, The word shafie may now be used of a pillar. 
The word folowyage may now expross sequela. There is a 
new word merytotyr, the source of our “merry go round 
in Yorkshire merritrotter is still used for a kind of swing. 
What we now call a pore appears as a swet hole. The old 
eldfadyr (savas) is made to express obarus in p. 428. ‘Two 
nouns are revived after a long sleep, seutelle (canistrum) 
and newness. We see Huchon for Hugh. 

There are many Teutonic Adjectives ending in able, as 
biteahle, clenseable, etenble, loceable, watellable, with several 
others. There is also ill fame, wyde opyn, wordy; an 
epithet that will always stick to the Tuckless Alison. One 
word out of all those compounded with the Teutonic sm 
(semi) lived beyond the year 1400 ; it here takes the form 
of sande Mynde (luseus), and in this form it was used by 
Shakeapere. The open is made a substantive, as pe opyn 
of pe hede (calvaria). In p. 426 anniculus is Englished by a 
sere olde, 

Among the new Verbs we see miselle (mizzle) coming 

mist, whewe (fistulare). There are unbend, bryst up 
t up), crakk wuttes, waz even (vesporare), stryke fire, fo 
hold halyday, yrott out strength, schute (ax corn does). 
verb wirshipe adds to its old sense of colere that of 

4re, a8 in the Monk of Evesham. The verb cross 
new sense of cancellare ; we say cross owt. ‘The verb 
f here means not only sculpere but also fodere; this 
at «ense has vanished before the Southern dig, We see 
arid, with rub given for its synonym ; hence perhaps our 
Yerb scrvoge, Thore is a curious instance of » French 
ending tacked on to a Teutonic root, wnwernyschit for 

Whroarned. 
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The Adverb is placed before a Participle, as clene 
‘rynge ; there is also hereaway (hac). 

There is the Interjection schowe, p. 338. 

The Scandinavian words are fylle (succingero), snap, 
Ayylie (titillare). There is the Celtic bannok. 

Among the Romance words are arsenic, brusket (brisket), 
ome (theca), congrwity, cowrhe (a curb), disfigure, halfe a 
terkglle, to halfe tone, lavyr (lavacrum), legerdemayn, nowne, 

fo order, ospray, pasnepe (parsnip), pynappylle, 

tendrom (tendril), thre cornarde (triangulus), The 

word clotte supplants the old horiloge, and drops the sense 
of compena. There is pille garleke (vellicare), whence came 
ascornful term. We see the word hympsynger > we now 
talk of psolmsingers. The Latin in may be seen encroach- 
ing on the French en, as inquire, invyous. There is the 
curious substantive mawnclepresande (x munch present), 
equal to sirofenfa ; this looks like a literal version of one 
of Hesiod’s Greek adjectives. The word pair is now used 
with the Genitive both of tongs and pincers. The noun 
is employed for the redbreast. The old tretalylle 
(tractabilis) is still in use ; but in fracte (sistema, tractus) 
the Latin, not the French form, is followed. We sea both 
the Substantive forms trayn and trayle. There is goffe 
(godfather); this may have had its influence on gaffer ; 
also gome {commére), whence perhaps gammer. There is 
‘prynge (enervare); the Teutonic form is used for the 

indre, our sprain, 

We have already seen the ‘Promptorium Parvolorum' of 
1441; I now show, from later editions, dating from about 
this time, 1485, what alterations had been made in our 

within little more than forty years, I have added 
t the second column one form taken from Caxton— 


1441. 1485. 

achyn (jnash)e 

whcent lawnset (lancet). 
Teft hando left handi 





malwylly selwy! 


Ma fey't Maffeyth! (my faith), 
Make (Celtic) Magot (maggot). 
Sewstare (sutrix) Soware. 

Upholder (the tradesman) Upholster (Caxton), 


i 


£3245 


af 


if 


called sokor for man and seaff 
hence “all the world and his wit 


tf 


give audience, shew sport, fall flat to the 
abaye (bay). There is the Northern tet 
The hare is wonderfully clipped in Aad nalt @ 
ded, p. 88. A sailor is ordered to seft of from the land, 
109; here the Accusative ship must be . 
gained a new term for profcisci. The old 
pilgrimage had long been in use ; this is extended 
where a woman has gon pe stacyonnes. 7 
Among the Adverbs in p. 76 stands how J tremyl 
had hitherto been coupled with an adjective or advert. 
«0 I shall of 1320, beginning the answer to another : 
apecch, is continued ; we see som Zin pp. 7 and 96. 


ik 
aoe 
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Be 
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person is called and answers here, lord, here, p. 82, using 
toverb, "The like, in the sense of as, was coming in ; they 
fill like develles, p. 9. 

The Preposition is now placed after its case ; (children) 
of heen yeeres age and within, pp. 2 and 5; another manuscript 
has the new wider for within, 

‘There is the cry hof/ hoff p. 73, with which young 
gaillants began their speeches for the next eighty years; 
Skelton has Auf  huffa / 

the French words are fewteful, elegant (written 
Megat in p. 73), redolent, opostylesse. In p. 61 the verb 
opleym gets the new sense of hold ground ; a sense still kept 
by as There is the curious phrase a soveryn (optimus) 
wreant, p. 76. We have soon the phrase in ure; we now 
have, p. 134, woman, inure (inured) in mekenesse ; thus a 
new English verb is compounded. We find Mualmeseyn 
(Malmsey), p. 72; in the same page is the old clary and 
the new form qlaret. 

In Collier's ‘Dramatic Poetry,’ vol. ii. p, 213, there is a 
piece that may date from about 1490. The d ix added, 
tmene (susurrare) becomes ronde in you’ ear. A man, almost 
hanged, says, we had a nere runne, p. 215. The ecce signum, 
Palstaff's future phrase, is set in the middle of the English 
text. 


Tn the ‘ Paston Letters” 1485-1500, Reginald is softened, 
when Ser Reynold Bray, the well-known minister of Henry 
VIL, is mentioned in p, 332; hence the surname Heynolds, 
The Earl of Surrey, the future conqueror of Flodden, turns 
fader into the new fathir, p. 366. 

As to the new Substantives, a rebel chief calls himself 
Robyn Galfelaws brodyr, p. 362. A young Paston complains 
of the price of Aorsflesche (equorum), p. 376. The old 
idiom of the Double Genitive is carried a step further in 
the same page; we read of a hors of a persons (belonging 
to a parson). A peculiarly East Anglian word stands in 
Pp. 365, lobster (stoat) ; Garnett has discussed the word, 

Tn p. 352 it is lamented that there is no grete lady to 
teet the King ; an obvious translation from the French. 

As to the Verba, a town is dronkyn drye, p. 352, when the 


mynde, p. 391; the verb, Lithortoin synonym of frongere, 
was later to be restricted to this particular sense. We seo 
the Dutch hoy (navis). 

Among the Romance words are skilled, inestymable, to 
qnestyon, bede rolle. 

A manuscript written about this a hia Kener to in the 
Proface to ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ Bef Hydra 
connected with few; we soc a fems of 
much from the old dne (soli) fatwa wanda (a fow words), — 

In * Caxton’s Life,’ by Mr, Blades, Mss rie 
Chirchwardeyn used in a document of 1491 (p. daar 
old fate (nuper) becomes lately in a book of 1493 (p. 
362). } 
Tn ‘Gardner's Letters of Richard III. and Henry VIL," 
1485-1500 (Master of the Rolls), we see Bemares (Bean- 
maris) in ii, 297, followed by Bewemares in the next page. 
Thero is the contraction Chomley for Cholmondeley in ii. 283. 
The Irish Cavanagh appears as Carenok, ii. 304. In i. 109 
Ireche stands for inimicitia, A ship is called 3 man of tarre, 

ii. 69. In a Scotch document we hear of peelis (peats) 
and cotis, ii, 332; the former word is said to come from 
het-an, to mend the fire, like the purse of 1220 from bourse. 
There is the skippar of a ship and the Northern form paid. 
We seo the Verbs to ren a cours and to onhelme; there — 
is the phrase take him into favor, i. 92; be of cone mynde, 
ii, 67, 

We see balest (ballast), which, like many of our sea — 
terms, came from the Dutch. 

The Romance words are signe manuell, evyte (; 
baroness, of a sewerte, he was out of suerte ooin, 
deputie lieutenant (of Ireland). the an jangle | 
meaning, for we hear of the changelyng of tbellis, i aL 
We see the first hint of a new sense in a Verb, our resoleed 
mynde is, that, eto., i. 110, 

We have the Celtic kerms and galoglasses, Hi, 67. 

In the ‘Rolls of Parliament’ from 1485 to 1496 we re- 
mark the change of Hobekin into est 279; there are 
both Bedlem rn Bethleem, p, 372 ; we Tppeswiche inp. 
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$12; while the rightfal g still remains prefixed to the 
ond in p. 519. The vow revlfulness stands for quics, p. 
431. A Bristol petition in p. 391 complains of the paving 
Mi ldowid and pitted by water; here the second verb is new. 
Th p. 288 stands the phrase upon youre honour. There is 
the Dutch lygiter (navis). Among the Romance words are 
file (there is also the older verb wnhadie), the texyter- 
shigp (an office), gentilman husher, raungership (of the forest). 
Tap. 276 stands fo forejugge of honors (in an attainder) ; 
this is one of the last instances where our for, the Greek 
pore, is prefixed to a Romance word. In p, 386 February 
the old Fererer. In p. 450 we read of Viscount 
anil Dame Cecilia his wife ; it seems that we had 

not as yet coined Viscountess. 

Tn the ‘Acts of Parliament’ (1488-1496) we see new 
substantives like slaughter howz, brickleyer, clyncher, p. 5 
In p, 603 stands the curiously terse new phrase, 

wane Duke, We hore remark that syn has long been 

upon sith in the South. As to the Romance 
words, in p. 638 (it is the age of Cubot) we hear of the 
Marchauntes Adeesiurers, a name still in Bristol use, with 
bat little alteration. Chaucer's verb compoune now under 
goes the usual English change and becomes camponde 
compese came later. There is also in forge (feedus), which 
bears a sense something different from that of the old 
liege = the new word seems more akin to the Italian lega 
than to the French /igue ; perhaps we may here trace the 
influence of Papal envoys. 

In the ‘Plampton Letters,’ 1485-1500, we eee the old 
form Everwick for York; it is in a French document, p. ciii. 
Our gamekeeper appears first as keeper of the game, p. 79. 
Tm p. 124 stands (it) may be my making ; we should say, 
“the making of me." We have in p. 132 a dede of gift. 

Tn p. « we see how an Adjective can be made a Sub- 
stantive; certain closes are there called The Flates (flat). 
Thero is the term weighty, p. 61, used by the Earl of 
Northumberland, slain in 1489. In p. 111 men will have 
something, te yt right or wrong. In p. 123 we read of a 
widow, wurth m. pounds. In p 63 a Preposition is made 

vou L 2a 
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an adjective; we bear of « thenme search = it had been made 

an adverb years 
Among the Verbs did wax once more coming into use ; 
he dyed 3ife is in p 49. In p, 67 is stand good master wnt, 
; Tn p. 140 is fake in good 
a cloth 


ek eens ee hath not 


As to the Romance wards we fin 

the French struitly), p54; comered ( 
(misguided) woman is opposed to a good phibos p. 77, 
Tn p. c. Elizabeth and Isabell are used for the same proper 
name; this lasted for sixty years, I give a number of 
phrases from a French document in p. eiii whieh will show 
the influence of the law upon our speech, ieee, comenawal, & 
le ealure de, a acer a ext, le remainder, enfeffer im fee, er 
condition que, le residew, pources que, son heire opparaunt, les 
premises, accordant a, in due maner, per force de quel, wn Henry 
Solel, excepts terres, autres persons, re-eyaunt, 

In Halliwell’s “Original Letters of Kings,’ Henry VIL 
gives his Royal sanction to the use of get in the Northern 
sense of ire ; get to the ca, p. 176. He is fond of sure; & 
te sure of his life, ye be sure ye shall have, ete, pp. 182. 

In the ‘Testamenta Eboracensia, i iv., we see chirch warden, 
riding horse; heirlome (often occurring now) is slightly changed 
from the heir to heir lome of 1424. A person talks of my 
suster Byyott, p. 162, where the surname comes instead of 
the Christian name, There is have word of it, The Romance 
words are crskel, to be extreme, p. 50, A new word ix 
formed from the French gris ; a griselde stag, referring to 
colour, p. 130. 

In Davies’ ‘ York Records,’ Richard IIL, six years after 
his death, is called a erwhebuke > he was said to have been 
beriad in a dike (ditch) like a dagge, p. 221. Farther to the 
North dike now expresses agger, not fossa. In p. 256 stands 
the phrase fo drawwe (up) a pawpire (paper) Tn p. 224 stands 
any tyme ye plese to call, where the it is before plese, 

In Rymer's documents for 1492 we see hare 13 hilles 
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(tillmen) om fools, p. 479; hence our “set on foot." The 
now and the old, accounting ‘and after (secundum), are coupled 
isp. $78, We hear of the Archduke, and of the Kingis 

/ there are the words quietful and proliz, The old 
namely is suy ited by videlicel in p. 480. 

Skelton, the first famous Southern poet since Lydgate, 
wrote a poem in 1489 (Dyce’s edition, vol. i.), in which 
he talks of Lady Bes, the short for Elizabeth, p. 6; there 
eiceetie Asie, p. 16, and wondersly, p. 17, leading the 

to our uvndrowely. Tn a poem written about this time, 
found in Skelton, vol. iii, we see the strange com- 
pound fo preantedate, p. 357. 

Pynson pi minted an 1 edition of the ‘Promptorium Parvu- 
forum’ in m09, which shows further changes in our 
tongue since the manuscripts of 1485 already referred to. 


s 


Original, Pynson's Edition, 
nd fore Maeditcay Fro far. 
f ‘ineynge (devolatus) lansyng. 
i Bislarsrs ( ibroideror), 
| Says ana ombroiderer), 
Sechere Scherys (forfex). 


j Schetya Shotyn (sagitto). 


‘The », it will be scen, is inserted in glanayng, our glancing. 
Pynson prints y for the old p, which was now all but gone ; 
the following note is written in one copy of his book :— 
these y stande for th, acordinge as the Saxon carracte 
ee in this sort—), and so we pronounce all these wordes 
| ab this day with #4." See ‘Promptorium Parvulorum, p. 
| 535. The older editions of this work employed swaggynge 
or swablynge for the stopping or drying up of blood ; Pyn- 
| 800 turns this into swabbyng, the Dutch word well known 
to our sailors. In the edition of 1441 clothes were said 
to feryn (votero), a kindred form of the verb farry ; in p. 
_ 522 we seo that Pynson has mistakenly turned weryd or 
teryd into worne or torne. We have above the true source 
of the last word in weer and tear; it must mean exhaustion, 
Tu p. 493 stands toy (probus), for which an edition of this 
time gives the synonym theende, the old Present Participle 
in ende of the verb the-on (vigere); it is curious that so old 


Hey 


A 
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a form should come down to 1500. There are the new 
French words verme (of paper) and composlyn (aterearo), 


to speak or laugh with the mouth full; the hand must be 
held before the mouth when you spit; the weighty line 
comes in— 

““Horv and se, and sey thou nought.” 


There are some pieces in the ‘ Reliquis: Antiquie’ i 43, 
70, 116, 287; ii, 76, which may be set down to 1500 or 
so. I give our earliest specimen of memoria teehmica ; it is 
applied to the Kings of England, i, 288— 


“ Wil. Con. Wil. Rufus, pane et Steph. Hen, que secundus, 


Ri. Johan, Henricux Edwantus, tres, Ri. que secundus, 
Henricus quartus, Hen. quin., Hen, quoque sextus, 
Ed. quart, Hd. quiutus, Wi. tercins, eaptisus Henri.” 


The Creed is now called the byle, i 43, Among the 
Verbs, in i, 117 stands fo breke upe the sole; disintegrate will 
soon be the genteel word to use here, In i. 45 a man 
culling his guests to him cries, sirs, come axcaye (wlong) In 
i 46 there is a new use of af, wish them at the devil ¢ also of 
for in i. 71, weep for company. In ii. 76 by, by, tuilley! is 
the song sung by a mother to her babe. Ini 47 a priest 
is for the first time spoken of as this geatylman; the noble 
old word was afterwards to be shamefully abused by being 
applied to all ranks. 

‘There are two pieces in the ‘Digby Mysteries’ (New 
Shakespere Society) that seem to belong to 1500; these are 
the ‘Conversion of St. Paul’ and a * Morality of Wisdom.” 
There are old forms such as beth (sunt) and wondyr woylde, 
p- 160; but there are words like ferowr, not found before 
Barclay. The new Substantives are a barowfull, slugishmess » 
the Five Wits (senses) had long been known, and are men- 
tioned in p. 144; but in the next page we make acquaint | 
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ance with the Fiee wytfys of the soul. We read of fyne 
clothyng, p. 155. The phrase other than had long been used 
to express difference ; in p. 49 Saul is another man than he 
waa. 


Among the Verbs are heyrymly? (begrimed), choppe and 
chaunge (a favourite phrase of Tyndale’s), fake wyll for dede, 
p. 147. In p. 167 we read of drawte notes in singing ; 
hence camo the later drawl, much as draggle was formed. 
Tn p 30 a man is thought a knave; any one looking at 
you would think ye were at the wert dore by; hence our 
“next door to a fool,” where the at is dropped and the ly 
is exchanged for fo, 

Among the Romance words are swer of fool, stabyll grom, 
Godiles provysyon (providence). In p. 30 hosteler changes to 
the new meaning of “attendant on horses.” In p. 161 
enbrace takes the new sense of “follow after ;" it is here 
applied to questes (inquests); sixty years later it was to be 
applied to opinion. There are such Latin forms as amyke 
(friend) and desiderable (desirable). In p. 157 the phrase 
tq plu joly is put into the mouth of a debauched character 
—a French phrase in the midst of English words. 

There are many poems that seem to belong to the latter 
half of Henry the Seventh’s reign in ‘ Hazlitt’s Collection.’ 
The n is clipped, for Malmeseyne becomes: malmasyes (malm- 
sey); the s is added, as afterwardys. The old trone ia 
exchanged for throne, iii. 19, showing Latin influence ; 
the form exsteme, a fow years later, shows a confusion be- 
teen Latin and French. In the Nothrowne Mayde the oo 
plesure of the edition of 1502 is altered into one plesure 
in the edition of 1521 ; see ii, 283. 

Among the new Substantives is neverthryfte (neerdowell), 
nypple, formed from neh; a spear is put in rest, i 258 ; 
there is fylte (tilt-yard), in-comynge (entrance), whence in- 
come. A wight may be brainless as a Marshe hare, a favourite 
phrase of Skelton's. A man addresses his parent as Lady 
aidher, There is hyll and dale, pygges in a poke, In ii. 119 
a tody stands for homo. The word man is wlded to another 
noun, as marchawnd man. 

Among the new Adjectives are braynies, unkind, « pretic 
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deale, iii. 122, where the adjective begins to get the sense 
of magnus. 

About this time the Accusative you is much used for 
the proper Nominative ye. The use of the it is curious in 
i, 220, ever they prayed, but yt woulde not be; this it must 
stand for their prayer. 

Among the Verbs are Keep open housholide, take theyr legges 
(we put fo after the verb), make provysyon, I can beleve, fall 
to making shoes, A Noun is made a verb when a man freers 
well (plays the friar), iii. 125. Our run gets the new sense 
of ugore; run his sword through, i. 237. The verb shrink gets 
the new sense of withdrawing; he shranke behynde, i. 260. The 
verb duck becomes intransitive and need not refer to water ; 
a friar dooks 125. 

Among the new Adverbs is what than? To come abrate 
is opposed to stay at home, iii, 124. There is the new 
ionderosly instead of txmdersly, ii. 117; wondrous was soon 
to follow. A form of 1400 is repeated ; instead of nof a 
whit sorry we find in i. 227 the devyll have the whyt that he 
was sorye ; hence Roye’s devil a bit. The away comes after 
another verb, dispute away money, iii, 120. 

The old for is replaced by to in ten to one (ten times as 
much), iii. 4. 

Among the Romance words are repast, a quid rent, trowb- 
lous, to point to, tryumphaunt, valour (worth), gorgeous, pastime, 
charitable, sumptuos, overte (open), employ, intoxieacyon, om olde 
frotte (anus), as Tam enfourmed, Lydgate’s splene now 
means ira, ii, 292. The word comfortable in the next 
means benignus ; Coverdale rather later calls Henry VILL 
“our most comfortable Noah.” In iii. 11 we see both the 
old French frayle and the new Latin fragylyty. ‘The Pre- 
position according to comes often now. There is taunf, from 
the French fanter, tancer. In ii. 126 the word aydes is 
applied to men, like our aide de camp. 'Thore is pleate merey 
{ask for it), and the law term commence an action. A broad 
distinction is drawn in iii. 153 between genfgines and gal 
untyse (dandyism). 

In ii, 160 we find the assertion that England is the 

gin’s dower, 
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Abont the year 1500 a Welsh bard made a phonetic 
teincription of an English hymn to the Virgin; he thus 
tecomes our guide as to the Salopian pronunciation of his 
ty? Tho changes here seen were to toll on London 
speech about a hundred years later. It appears that in 
Silop the #had got the sound of German ei ; Christ, die, and 
geile were pronounced as in our day. ‘The ev and 00 were 
tnnded like the French i and ow, as see, queen, noon, soone, 
The of had taken its present sound, as assvile ; at this time 
the combination was sounded in three different ways by 
English mouths. The owe was pronounced like o, as lowe 
farens), slowe. The word exrth was sounded like yearth he 
aod nigh were pronounced as at present ; but the guttural 
hit in the middle of the word, as a general rule, was heard 
in Salop ; and the tin know was still marked in 
The “4 was now substituted for d in fader, moder. The 
words owr, howsel were pronounced somewhat in our way, 
int not exactly so. The ¢ at the end of words was already 
dipped ; the ¢ in fooke waz not sounded. 

In the Letters of tis first. Tudor _Kings, 


ia tspounding new nouns, as. s farnens, extinctn 
The Romance words are brief (Papal letter), q 
the new sense of hinsman, p. 191; we hear of the contents 
of « letter; tmpressment is mentioned in connexion with 
the navy, p. 214, but it here means interferer 
same sentence stands allowably ; in p, 216 stands specialities, 
where we should now use particulars. 

We find in a play, written about 1510 (Collier, 
matic Poetry,’ ii.), a doublet of a new mak 
noun is something new, and bad been before e: 
the French fasoun, The French routier app 
921 ; ‘Tyndale was fond of this word for a so 
Was now once more drawing on foreign nations fo 
of soldier-craft. 

Henry the Seventh in his will talks 
design) for his chapel ; this was rather 
platform ; in 1670 we were to talk of the plot 

1 Printed by the English Dialect Socicty in 
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Collier (‘History of Dramatic Poetry, i. 61) gives a 
picee dating from about 1508, in which occur words 
ae mongers, chymney siwepers, costerile open bere brewers, 
mustel takers, purse cutters, money batterers, players ee 
anew sense of the word. In another piece, written not 
long afterwards, p. 63, we find hote houses (unconnected 
with fit). In p. 64 occurs the form earlet, the old French 
form of vulet; we also learn that cards consist of heres, 
dyumondes, trayfles, pykes (spades). In p, 77 masculer is used 
for master ; the masque was becoming a favourite armuse- 
ment. 

In the ‘Testamenta Eboracensia, iy., we see hure it to 
his oune use, p. 318. There is the Dutch noun damp. We 
see the cumbrous phrase my lady's grace of Norfolk = a well 
disposed prest (referring to the mind, not the body), p. 206. 
Barelay’s she will indewor to, where herself is dropped after 
the verb, appears in the year 1506, p. 255. 

‘There are some pieces of this time in the ‘ 
Antiqua, ii. 72, 115; i $17. The word fane down to 
this time may still mean reril/um, p. 116; it was soon to 
be supplanted by Palagrave’s flag ; fanes are placed on the 
outsides of the quere; the new preposition outside was 
speedily to be coined. The supporters of the Royal arms, 

: peared all over the Chapel at Windsor, are 
beasts.” In ii, 74 there is a new use of 
nany | seas path STIR the answer is, “none, 

eet.” ‘There is another pun in the next page, 

where all stands both for omnis and subwla; the old Southern 
variation of this, oul, was henceforth cast aside. At the 
siege of Teroucnne we hear of the lieutenant general, and 
also of the capeleyn general, i, 317, Marlborough's future 
title. In the next page mention is made of standing water. 

In the * Babees’ Book’ (Early English Text Society), 1p. 
xevi, we hear about this time of a fass in music; three 
pages later the word is written ais, just a5 we sound it 
now. 

In ‘English Gilds’ (Early English Text Society) we see 
in the yenr 1504 fle yn-vide of the fadell, a new noun, soon 
to become a preposition, p. 327. 
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William Dunbar wrote at Edinburgh not long after the 
1600 in Northern English. He was onr best oot 


replaces ¢, for the old Aende (paratus) becomes 
handy, p. 37. We see the Northern ai used for a, as in the 
dairdis of ladies, p. 137 ; Scotland bas since then made a 
distinction ‘between laird and lord. The o is inserted, 
the old beame becomes bewm. The o replaces a, as Jock 
Jule, p. 146. We see tho French word burrean (carnifer, 
probably sounded like their bourriov), p. 334; if so, the 
with which it here rimes, snew, blow, law, must have 
had the sound of French o, The ou replaces 0; the old 
lum) appears as stoup, p. 94. The u replaces i, 
(ruga) for the rimpil of the ‘Promptoriu We 
for spill, p. 289, as in Devonshire. There is a 
contraction in phisnomy, p. 317. In p. 330 we 
have the two forms Ersche and Erische (Irish). 
There is the old waw (fluctus) in p. 318; also duerch 
p 332. The s is expunged, drastt (fragor) becomes 
* is prefixed, for rumple becomes skrumple, p, 319, 
us of ecracch and scratch, The t ix dropped i 
iszil Variand and chop (jaw); this is the chafl 
th is added, pourté becomes Seng p3l 


old-fashioned to Sidney seventy years later. 
58 Chaucer's old use of freedom (nobilitas), 


it is that Scotland should still preserve so ma 
lost treasures. For instance, I am constan! 
verb Jippen (credere) used by Northern pe: 
word is never met with in any Southern boo 
Tn p. 320 a man is likened to ane gallo 

4 T have used Paterson's edition, 1860. 
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iustance of jred. the noun. The new substantive drunkart 
3 in p 21); it is strange that this word was not 
earlier. considering the habits of our island. The 
st¢ is tamed into a Substantive, p. 71; the 
Sa 3s 2) must <r -oddis (mala) eryne. The old knop now 
In p. 165 8 bad 
veller, one who shufies through his 
wick: the werd is Scandinavian The noun elf is used as 
a ierm x aba. p 330. The noun crack seems to be 
zo fz modern Scotch sense (loquela) in p. 239 ; 
it amis here halfway between frugor and loquela ; 8 man 
may svi b5s geal service by unseasonable cracks and cries. 
Tes arsiy Scotch staprer (connected with a ship) appears 
exe mp:te in nw 335: our shipper has now a very different 
marine The old Cethlert becomes Cuddy, p. 174; and 
cars apcears as Sandy, p. 251; Englishmen, on the 
cke last half of the Greek word, and make 
3 Tse Arabian prophet Mahoun is used as a synonym 
and this usage appears also in Burns; 
wd Termigzad in p. 339. 
tives the ancient engellic is revived, after a 
‘x. p. 30. The ed, as we saw in 
much used in forming adjectives, as 
re are aiso the Romance eril-faced and wan- 
sv has always been a favourite with 
Ler preserved tinsome and coined hindersome ; 
se che wholly new sasum, p. 65, and tiresome, p. 
nsive!. p 127. There is the foreign able 
yinvincible). p. 268. In p. 222 we 
: the latter word was soon to be used 
Tyndale as well as by Dunbar ; the first ink- 
had appeared in 1350. In p. 67 the 
‘© keep its meaning ralidus ; Christ comes 
+ mankind full frimily; but in p. 165 a lady 
* rel canter); the idea of ornament was soon to 
erb trim - our handsome has undergone 
atch the same “change. 


skal upon this Dutch phrase, as we read in Boswell's 
Yorkshire « flower budding is said to be in'knop. 
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As to Pronouns, eh 153 we now see the corruption 
of Orrmin’s Reflexive Dative, him ane (alone by himself) ; 
instead of writing you alone, in p. 153 Dunbar has solifar 
walking yowr alone ; I remarked upon this in the year 1320. 
In p. 222 there is a new phrase for men and women, “ they will 
my, P aith he and she;" it had been used of beasts in 1290, 
The Southern corruption of the Plural othere had now reached 
the North ; we find oderis letleris, p. 18, fra others, p. 89. 
Among the Verbs are be tyit up (hanged), clash, run down 
aman, tak thy choice. In p. 137 ladies are graithit up gay; 
the source of our get up, applied todress. Inp. 172 stands 
the verb lichtly (parvi pendere), a most curious instance of 
a verb formed from an adverb. In p, 334 we find fo 
‘Mack thee » here a verb is formed from a noun. The old 
wd had meant jabitare down to 1350; it now stands, p. 
10, for spelire, and gave rise to our wnearth In Laya- 
mon’s forriden the first syllable had stood for ante; in 
Dunbar the same stands for the kindred Greek para ; we 
bear of a foridden (for-ridden) mule, p. 285, like forsworn. 
AAs to Adverbs, jard expresses something different from 
iz or cifo in hard beside him, p. 95, our hard by; a man 
swears raid, in the same page, like Caxton’s use of the 
ailjective ; this Jraid must be the source of broad (coarse) 
tumowr. In p. 165 4 man dances home higgledy- 
edy); these riming words were now co! in fast 
in the North and South. 2 
‘There ia a new use of the Preposition under in p. 335, 
the ship was under sail ; this may come from the Middle 
German under wegen » our wnder way was to appear later. 
‘The new Interjection fut / is seen in p, 97 ; bae stands 
for the ery of sheep in p. $23. 
‘There is the Low German Joon, queer, } 4. 
There are the Celtic words tartan, catherein (cateran), 
ewe pet (darling), tedder (tether), brat. 
are Southern forms which must be due to Dun- 
tee ove love ws Chaucer; we see y-bent, ago, Sorthy, triumph 
ing, In strong contrast to these stand the curious words 
long in Scotch use, such as wallidrag, limmer, skirl, atlereap, 
wildy (gallows). 





me 


meder), lintel, totum (the toy), lounger, dregur (oyster 

rasan aril dine 00 alien Eee 

(an imp). The Scotch were fond of tack, from 

have already seen it used for a lense ib now ps BA 
for a nail. The word gede (jocus) gives birth to 

lll; and St. Clown, the patron of 


anf 
is employed for a physician's compounds, p. 167. If breakfast 
sross ia the Lontog Coarse tne 
was its synonym at the Edinburgh Court ; Scott uses this 
form. We hear of practicians in medicine, and of the faculite, 
a word applied to poets, p. 250. The word sf, after a 
sleep, comes to life again in p. 336. A groom is still 
ahors marschael, p. 335; the last word seems to have been 
peculiar to the North ; it occurs in the ‘York Mysteries.’ 
A man i addressed damn dos, p. 389, which is some, 
thing new. There is the new construction, he pleases mot 
p. 234, where the first word should be in the 
Dative ; chs sams'chatge waORGne et in the South. In 
p- 289 « hat is adorned richt brarelie; the » and = were, as 
usual in the North, confused, whence comes the Seotel: 
traswly ; the meaning of fortis did not enter into the word 
until much later. There is Achil (Achilles) 
in the French way, p. 269, and Cordilleris 
appear in p, 142, a form not nenal in our tere This 
was the great age of discovery ; and Dunbar differs from 
earlier English poets by talking about Calyecot (Calicut) 
and the newfound Isle, p. 264; in p. 273 he takes 
Mackamoor or ane black for his aubj bject ; my adie wit 
meitle lips, Like a trae Scot he our is 
Britain, p. 316, He is the first write 
Thistle the emblem of Scotland, in 
us a most terse proverb that afterwards 
‘Waverley,’ of gowng sanets grinvis auld 
Dunbar had a wonderful command of rime ; 
in p 69; the fyting between him 
3153, is an invaluable treasure house 


a 
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nihaldry.* The Scot is fond of imitating Chancer and 
his enorwellit terms celical ; the licht of all our English, sur- 
mennting every tongue terrestrial. Our island, Dunbar tells 
ti, was bare and desolate of rhetoric, until moral Gower 
and Lydgate laureate came with their mellifluate mouths ; 
se p. 39. The Seotch poet will use hardly any Teutonic 
foun or verb nt all, when, as in p. 267, he sings a t 
hero, our indeficient adjulory. We saw a mixture of Tatts 
avi English in some lines in the ‘ Towncloy Mysteries.’ 
Dunbar carries this further in his witty Testament of Mr. 
Andro Kennedy, p. 143. 

Contemporary with Dunbar was Bishop Gavin Douglas. 
Ho turns fowgh (ramus) into bew as a rime for hue 
dure of 1390 now becomes our stone > the old leye (nm 
is here written fea. Tho drabelin of the ‘Promptorium’ 

as draggled, with the usual change of consonants, 
‘The Old English mycy is softened into midge, an uncommon 
alteration of the hard gin Scotland. The South 
and fwitfer are seen here as quinckle and whitter, There are 
the peculiarly Scotch caller, eldritch ; Orrmi 
{fidus) is still kept alive. We hear of a 
jar (cherre); cherwoman keeps the truer so 
There is the adverb owerhead (overh 

the foreign words are dent de lion, Palsgrav 

Tn the Rolls of Parliament for 1503 wi 
moeion, p. 532, where the foreign adjecti 
verb possede is still holding its own against 

In the Acts of Parliament of this time 
pikars (picking and stealing), reed deere und 
© braye (fossa) ; the old form kempt still ren 
keeping its Southern senze still stands 


are a few things worthy of remi 
rightuows of 1453 changes into our righteous 


A student of Old Lig literature | 
freaks on the part of editors. the 
Dantar's editor, after ottily piece f 
wont) remarks, “the humour of the poet 
character, nay, altogether coarse, 


What's the munce here 
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late instance of the old Heed Tow or lew, 
credens, p, 235, the over many wordes, a 
(club) fote, hit myndyd. Henry VIL has the honour 
ving an old obsolete Adjective, when he writes of 
) prince, p. 450; he also writes about 
449 (the Low Countries). 
we find make offerture (overture), do 
you company, pulte to libertie, gief their altend- 
f, make my abode, The verb atike i is much 


yi ore for the first time ; there is ulso the new 
ea stop ; Barbour had written make a stopping. Wo 
um 


ee ww Scandinavian verb in p. 417, a barge well 
rigged. In p. 442 Wolsey says that ‘ambassadors ly 
‘morantur) in a certain place; a hundred years later 
‘otton was to make his well-known pun on this phrase. 
We see God willing used with a Future. In p. 172 a man 
is myndid to do something ; the old verb mind was turned 
into a Passive, following the construction of the French 
avieé. The English Infinitive had for 200 years been used 
where guum must have stood in Latin; this tense now ex- 
the Latin si, I shall never ulter hym, to be drawen 
i traherer) with wyld horsses, p. 234. 
As to Adverbs, thorough became an Adverb in the 
*Paston Letters” about 1460; we now, in p. | 
form thorughly. The Cheshire seyng that | 
by Warham and other good writers In | 
go streight aforched ; the germ of our a 4 
We have already seen under used when a man is 
hampered ; we now hear of men under suretie (in prison), 
284, 
ve As to the Romance words, we have nothing of importance 
(a favourite phrase of Wolsey’s), impotent, fo compound with, 


word for tricks, as here), py 


Shakesperian 
their mynales (purposes), money is curraunt, to esteme 
benkelt (feast), obteyn it to be don, orator (spokesman). 
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We see restitution, whieh we ase as well as restoration In 
p 415 minstrels dhe their partes; the first time, I think, 
that the noun is applied to music. Wolsey uses infégyr for 
entire, p. 443; we now confine the word to mathematics 
The Italians, about this time, address Henry VIL. as sncre 
regia majestas ; they helped to revive “Your Majesty” as 
a tithe of honour. In p. 284 persmaiges stands for 
vir, James IV., in p 341, speaks of a crew as including 
mastir, 2 factours, skippar, sterisman, In p, 169 “the king's 
relate mynde is to, ete.,” this is a Latin form of the usual 
resoleed. In p. 195 stands your natural! sons here there is 
no reference to bastardy; the English adjective was in 
honourable use throughout this Century. 

In Hazlitt’s ‘Early Popular Poetry,’ vol. iii, there is 
a piece that seems to belong to 1500. Here there is the 
phrase mice gear, p. 122, the latter word, equivalent to stag, 
was to be worked hard all through the Century, In 
92 stands the adjective cranky (lascivus). 

Tho letters of this time, printed by Ellis, are most 
valuable. We see the change in Queen Margaret's cba 
when she first went to Scotland she wrote London 
in a little time she adopted the disleet of her new walt 
Cardinal Bainbridge, when writing, shows himself to be a 
trae Northerner. We find that ships play up and down, 
ii, 21 had the sound of ay, so the derivation of our 
intransitive plie, ply, is accounted for ; ply, transitive, comes 
from applico. We see the d added to w, as sermond, p, 182; 
something like this may be seen lasting down to the 
1765. Meanwhile the m at the beginning is clipped, 

fear, nanger becomes agore, our muger, Series tii, vol. i 
p. 148. The of is tamed into a, as ter a cok, p. 214. 
There are the new Substantives fernesse (distance), mayn 
lop, a rose berge (rowing barge), the stocks (upon which a 
galley is). We see lee wales, like gunwales > walu was the 
Old English for viler, There is the phrase « day after the 
fair, p. 211. The in is dropped before the Verbal Noun, 
when a man is doing (is in activity), p. 216; we still say, 
“to be up and doing.” A great erack still stands for a 
boast or a lie. James IV. talks of his queen as our fallow, 
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Among the Numerals we seo twice the money. 

The Verbs give us many new phrases, such as come to 
pf copa the choice, lay to his charge, we named him unto 
the dignit frimmed (equipped), it weies with me, soldiers 
are fleshed to this enterprise, make tornys (of ships), make sail, 
wx weyed (here anchor is dropped), fo step holes, 
rin on ground, fill (them) ther belies full, 
(let us alone), smoke them out, break with him, 
‘There is the new form ter, our sailor's 
wear, vol it p. 213. In Series iii., vol. i. p. 155 
ill not go to the trade, as one of the Howards 
the last word must mean royuge, and is the source 
it will be seen that there are many sea 
in; we had already discovered the most 

Northern part of America ; in Series iii, vol, i. p, 161, we 
read of the ryage to an newfounde land; ships are now 


Among the Adverbs we have, he did every thing like him- 
wif; here the like seems to express similiter, not similis. 
In ii. 202 abrode stands for “out at sea ;” the word was 

ing its meaning from /até to foris; in another place 
go means “out of his house.” The dest is dropped 
in the pony for fear they should destroy, We read that 


ane 
EA ne 


lif 
hi 


a oret., 
is the to my thinking, i. 88. 
We see the inavian leak, Among the Romance 


words are, a good means (here the s is added), gay (good) 
artillery, quarter of a mile, purser, the noise runs (bruit is also 
found), egwipage (of a ship), paguet, partily (partly). We 
read of faicls of war; we now make a difference between 
facls and fests, the Latin word and its French corruption. 
‘There is the curious new idiom to pass artillery the mountains, 
p- 199, where pass is made transitive. Queen Katherine 
writes, J am horritte tesy. There is fo continue sending, where 
the foreign verb imitates the Old English purlcunian in 

an Active Participle. In Series iii, vol. i p. 
148, provision seems to stand for victwalling ; something is 

VoL, 1. 2B 


— 


inough, if wynde serve, 
Many of Skelton’s poems (see Dyce's edition) date from 
between 1500 and 1513. He has many words, both Teu- 
tonic and Romance, first seen in the ‘Promptorium, a 


Norfolk. Such words are fop, seut, creak, pinch 

niggard), also Lydgate’s jumivé, Skelton has the 7 
theke (thatch), gar, mighty strong, dykes (Foss), ayke (talis), 
and the Participle flingande He has Manning's 

sense of foy; fo toye with him, p. 50; and such old words 
as pykes (pickaxe), queed (malum), apell (enuntiare), broke 
(taxus). cata uses a lilting metre, a3 in his poem on 


preshwold becomes yitoy p. 126. Thel ppt: out 5 
the sparrow Philip becomes Phip ; henee the name 

The very old form Sotiray (Surrey) is found in p, 112. 
The character 5 is in constant use. 

Among the Substantives are wagtayle, pufiin, bumme, 
sweyliynge (hog’s wash), syppet. There are also wathryftiness, 
spyrnyng swhele, syde sadell, dyscheclowcte, sea borile, rosebud, 
A flirting woman is called a fys-gygge, p. 128; gigge had 
been wsed in this sense in the * Ancren ‘Riley whirleig 
was yet to come, We see our robyn redbreat in p.74. There 
is with bounses, p. 106; there was a verb bensen 
in the ‘Aneren Riwle.’ In p, 68 comes sowe statchis of silk 5 
here the second word is applied to working, which is some- 
thing new. In p. Save: poyre of toes ane 
Hampole’s sense of way reappears, the weyes (demeanour) 
that ye hare, p, 48, A silly head becomes a nly eee 
142; hence Tom Noddy. In p. 73 comes, I played 5 
him fyttell tattyll ; in p. 111 stands 

“With a whym wham, 
Knyt with « trym tram,” 
elton is fond of these alliterations and vowel-changes 
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We seo pug? for the cry of the lapwing, p. 74. We read 
of an Egyptian, that is, a gipsy, p. 111. There are two 
new Sulstantives opposed to each other in p, 140, the oute 
ayde and the insyle, In p. 148 stands the invitation to 
kiss, dar wie, buttyny, profy Cie’ here the noun seems to 
pave the way for the later baby hunting » Cis is a great con- 
traction of Cecile, The frame, which had meant fabrice in 
the * Promptorium,’ now expresses conditio, p. 150; our 
frame of mind ;" out of frame soon became a common 

The word slant had not then the lowering idea 
of our days; it is applied to the limbs of Christ on the 
cross, p. 168. Something is compared to a Marche harum 
(hare), p. 177, riming to the Latin param, In p. 177 gos- 
peller means a priest that reads the Gospel, something like 
the old sense of the word; twenty years later it was to 
be applied to Lollards. Skelton uses Northern words, such 
as daw, which is in constant use; there is also Dawcock, 
which may have led to Shakespere’s bawcock, with the usual 

The word caferan was now known at London ; 
Skelton, in p. 205, talks of the Soottes and Irysh keteringes 
that followed James IV. to Flodden. In the same page 
he imitates the Lowland dialect when basely re ing the 
dead Monarch, “Kyage Jamy, Jemmy, Jocky, my jo!" 

Among the new Adjectives are drowsy, mysproud, ropy, 
gerieliyd. Fro former Substantives and Verbs are derived 
gurdy, fowny (stultus), dirty, crasy. We see our com- 
mon fe shall be nameles in p. 174. Skelton changes the 
Old English seurfed into scurvy, applying the epithet to a 
face, p. 109. We find fayre playin p. 30. In p, 70 stands 

my lytell prety sparmve ; here we now transpose the two 
iesivecs i inp. 117 we find my prety bonny, the first in 
stance of the use of this last word in the South, I think, 
for 200 years. The adjective mnke is applied to flesh, p. 
128. The Old English teart (acidus) is revived after a 
sleep of Centuries. 

Among the new Verbs is flybitlen. There are the new 
expressions Aare a favowr fo, stand in owr light, come whan it 
wyll, lay to pledge, onst a shepys ie (on a lady, p. 141), kepe 
i in store, it is worne thredbare, ware the hawke, know asonder 
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cry geracys. The old dash gets the new meaning 
the new intransitive sfop appears once 
is never stuppynge, p. 110; that is, always 
pe LLL stands the hard phrase symper the 
word may be the French cogueffe. Skelton 
nz he has, in p. 114, flip and flap, 
isi word is new; also if wygges and it wagges 
cite wor-pia\. In p 132 isthe new phrase beknare 
‘» we may still prefix freely to verbs. In p. 148 
vi wn wide >: we should say, walk off. 
ce Adverbs Ormmin’s 0 loft now appears in the 
am 33: there is also aflole. Skelton is fond 
: be has the pleonasm orer to mikell, p. 112. 
e ® Prepositions we see fo your face (coram te), 
¢ ‘sts sometimes implies the direction of feel- 
a object. as Jity upon her, p. 84. The out of 
f seom, out of frame (keeping), 
is Century. 
in new Interjections. We have gup, 
~ PL 29. Aundery home, a warning to 
the later mum.’ Bo! p. 58; fo! is the 
BIS: the Northern tut! p. 215. A 
ruptly with sty, leshree you! p. 35. We 
like Manning's phrases, such as fully raly, 
jis may be perhaps the old froferale ; there 
L ri, here he wolde pry! p. 65. There 
Gal! p. 64, and the new iolde to God! 
s man is called Syr Dalyrag, p. 145; 
pe Thaps, the verb /ad/yni, still sometimes heard. 
ery is the proverb time tcyll no man byde, i. 160. 
ere are the Scandinavian verbs lumber, simper, also 
id to be in dumpys. There is frowle 
) from the High German ; a man is called an ill patch, 
h is Low German : hence our ersspatch. There is the 
5, used of a woman. 
Romance wonds we see fusty, mangy, saucy, lyttera- 
cientia), suapler, bouget (purse, whence our budget), 
tunable, parene (a pledge). of (on) purpose to sow, p. 68, gam- 
bone of Intcun, capeyus, grose (vulgar), essencial, There is 
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the expression, fut to the poynte to procede, The verb louch 
the new sense of irrifare in p. 205 ; hence our fmuchy. 
The word esfate had hitherto meant jus possidendi ; it now 
seems to get the new meaning of ter, the thing possessed ; 
fondé tenant fo his extale, p. 206. The out is prefixed to 
Romance words, as an ouwlory, to outface; in the last in- 
stance ouf, as usual at this time, supplants over. The old 
quite (omnino), sparingly used hitherto, was now making 
Way ; she was quyte gone, p. 85. The word parole (Pivrrot) 
comes in, p, 145; the old word had been popingay. There 
is bas (osenlari), whonce comes our buss. Skelton hus pany 
(dolor) ; here the French poign is said to be confused with 
the Celtic prony. The first sense of pretend is very plain in 
P- 149, thow clainist thee jentyl, The seasons are mentioned 
in p. 161, and the first is callod the tyme of cere. 
may he talled the father of English slan; 
Writing a hymn to God, he thinks it needful to abound in 
fine Romance words; sec p. 162; a purer taste was to 
come in later in the Century. 

There are some sermons by Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
fm 1509 (Early English Text Socie his words are 
more eurenfe than those of Tyndale, some years later ; but 
he keeps a few old phrases. We see both of the forms, 
hamyle and humble, brytel and bruckie, slipper and siyppery. 
The @ is added, for Chaucer's nevefangel becomes new- 
Sangled, p. 156. ‘ 

Among the new Substantives are flow, p. 





old word sveerains had gone ont. The v mind seems 
to get the meaning of sententia ; to sp nes mynde, 
p. 140. In p. 195 stands his easencyall bey 

Among the Adjectives we find inward 
had hitherto been an adverb. W 
the Seventh was calde (in danger), our cool. 

Among the Verbs we see make a bleasyd ende, my bounden 
duty. 

Among the Adverbs are of a frouth, wl @ has been 
inserted since 1400; Inst (lastly), p. of (off), p. 
273, the old of feor > a fresshe, p. 133. 








here the Active Participle seems to stand for the 
3s behelding fo was often written later for beholden 
Tn p. 429 eylfully still expresses olundarié. There is 
phrase a rygit in the tree, p. 432 (jus possidendi), 
ge which must come from the French or Latin. The 
mance words are radiant, specyous (pulcher). England 
long used plesteous ; we now see plentefull, p. 439; 
this comes also in Barclay, about this time. 

Foxe (Cattley’s edition) gives usa few documents, written 
about the year 1510, in vol. iv. We see fo turn @ penny, 
to storm, sit mum, o stump foot, merry and wise. 

A Sarum Manaal was printed at Rouen in 1510 (York 
Manual, Surtees Society, p. 86, towards tho end); think, 
by the od forms, that it must have been drawn up about 
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sixty years earlier. This is one more instance how religion 
preserves old forms that have dropped out of common use ; 
the character ; for y is still often found here. 

The * mas Play,’ inserted in Marriott’s collection 
of * Miracle Plays,’ dates from 1512. Men were now be- 
ginning to set do before the first Person of tho Present 
Tense, 7 do perceyee, p. 202; it had long atood before the 


Tn Brewer's ‘ Letters of Henry VIIL,’ i. 664, we see the 
famous word leaguer, from the German. 

In the year 1511 wo see haunsmen or hanshmen (honch- 
men), both forms; this comes from the Northumberland 
Honseliold Book, quoted in the ‘Promptorium,’ p. 233. 

Few things in English literature are stranger than the fact 
that a Scotch priest should come South, oceupy a cure in 
Devonshire, and then become a most voluminous writer in 
a speech very unlike that of his childhood. Barclay tran- 
slated the "Ship of Fools’ in 1509 (I have used Jamieson's 
edition, 1874). He was the first of our poets who is 
known to have dealt a aly hit to a brother bard (see his 
teference to-Skelton's sparrow); in this last tendency he 
has had many followers, Barclay, I think, must have 
carefully studied Occleve, some of whose peculiar phrases 
he has revived. There can be little doubt about our poet's 
Northern birth when we see him use Wyntoun’s his folys 
hede, ii. 268, also phrases such as 0 that he cursed is (qu'il 
est), wele and wo, to weray (maledicere) and ban, her good 
mum (maritus), wnleful, tan (taken), puerte (poverty), brether 
(fratres), womte (belly), his yll wyllers, an ill none, anenst, 
womankynde {mulieres), have a crow to ull. His printer 
Pynson no doubt struck out many other Northern phrases. 
Barclay uses syns always, those (not tho), and sfill (semper) ; 
the Double Negative comes very seldom. ‘These changes 
were probably established by Barclay in Court English, for 
his book was widely read. Unlike Skelton, our poet has 
very fow Teatonic words that are now obsolete. The poem 
before us evidently had its influence on Tyndale a dozen 
years later. 

Barclay uses a for « and au, as fareent, actowr ; he uses 
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both deny and denay; iyon is written for 
drieel, not dravel. In Mees 
commaund, each in its modern sense, 
sounded like reilme, i 216. The form endue is 
endow, 

Among the Consonants the ¢ is inserted, for 
form, tarn laws up set downe, ii. 145 the th is 
soo the form comon welth ; in the * York 
had often supplanted the true wele, 
confusion between the Teutonic brothel 
Fronch londel, i 82; the upshot ix brofhelhowse. 
the middle is struck out; we see hawse (halse, 
cave (calm) ; also of aod age, ii. 172. The Ris 
* the dog's letter,” i, 182 

Among the Subetantives we see yines (scelus), an 
evil), a frende in courte, watcher, game (gambling), 
mayne syle, rustynes, cxnyhin (afterwards in Tago’s 
The word weyes is often used, as in Skelton, to 
habits ; another's wayes, i 34. There is the 
woman, and child, to express universality. 
of using Jush when speaking of a man’s hair 
coins the verb to Jush, i, 63. He employs gate (: 
for tneessus more than once; it had hithes 
via, Chaucer had used market betere we now have 
of the street, i, 296 ; whence our beaten track. There 
new Northern word dronkard, ii. 34. Our speere (spire) 
used for pyramid, ii, 120. In ii, 45 fools cure for nothing 
but what from hande fo mouth is brought ; a well-inown 
phrase. We have seen lords of name ; the name now takes 
an article, gef Aim a name, ii, 101. 

Among the Adjectives we find wnfrue (not Mesa! 
The word homely (simplex) is now applied to 

. A man is colde of langage, i. 105 ; 
a cold reception; hitherto cold had been physical, not 
moral, There are phrases like wors than ea waz me de 
(thirsty). ‘There is the strange compound falortyfe 
Latin nimius seems to be Englished in thy fo peer 
ii 149. 
Among the Pronouns what (qualis) is followed by an 


i 
He il 


ie 


E 
£ 


FE 
FE 


Bg 


il 


Ts 
ERIE: 


la 
rai 
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Article for the first time, I think, 0 what a cyle! ii. 105; 
which « company had appeared in 1300. We have one yil 
is past, as bad may come, ii. 250; here another is dropped 
before as. We read of folys nat a fewe, there is a very 
Latin idiom in some ar that thynke, 

Among the Verbs stand the tyme hath ben when, ete., 
shoot wyde, keep silence, let a word slip, gyve his mynde to 
it, kepe a solem countenaunce, ete him out of hous, lye open 
to him, kest an anker, ships breke, the pryse doth aryse (vise), 
he takys all things like as they come, The must is used in 
a new sense, that of eupere ; they must have many (houses), 
ii. 98. The Infinitive, as of old, replaces when with the 
Subjanctive, what mean ye thus to tere, ete,, ii, 131; it ea 
madness to hope, ete., ii. 173; there is also have the brayne 
to comprehend, ii. 139, like the old grace to serve thee. The 
verb call now gets the sense of astimare > I call you as bad 
as roblurs, i. 118 The verb deck had hitherto meant 
legere ; it now perhaps slides into ornare » to overdeck with 
@ hood, i. 168; the second meaning was soon to be well 
developed in other poems of Barelay's, a few years later. 
‘The verb giggle is used of men, i. 63. In i. 252 the way 
is greatly worne; this verb had hitherto been used of 
clothes. In ii, 25 stands he is in honde with Groce (busy 
about it). ‘The verb brew is applied to wine, i. 222; a 
trick of the perfidus caupo. There is the pleonasm, they dare 
be bold to, ete. 

Among the Adverbs are laugh out larde, The no, as in 
Chaucer, is put in the middle of a sentence, no beste, no, 
nut the bere, ete., ti. 304; this was to be used by Tyndale. 
The old ty and by had meant prolenus ; it is now often 
used to express an interval between two actions, as in ii, 
24 and 109. This change bears witness to the common 
love of delay; the similar change in presently was to come 
later. The use of abroad is much extended; it is often 
coupled with “all through the world ;" Rome spred abrode 
hir fame, ii. 105, men are abrode in the sex, ii, 220. 

As to the Prepositions, we remark talys tolde by (contra) 
Mardocheus, ii. 217; Tyndale followed this new meaning 
of fy, which has not been long-lived. In ii 252 men 
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3i¢ f+ maby - here the for also gets the meaning of 





hae sover! thzyr head, i125. The of, followed by 
teormes an adverb; lere of,i 91. Gower had 
cen oanay tie tyranny.’ Barclay inserts a with after the 


GaeSe 2: 1poculum) must have been brought by Barclay 
ie South: thirty years later it became quaf. 
Among the Romance words are fruteles, rural, purser, 
mapser (two ship officers), wastful, incline ears, de- 
ewrsnity, aatyre (a poem), fo oulgorge, operacion, 
ax «sapiens), pryllage, to be active, insolence, patroness, 
ress, a mind is alsract. There are many 
the South. afterwards adopted by Tyndale, 
und, incredyble.destitute, lyberall, render, 
none cect, also the Lancashire 
syee¢ is employed to express wresting 
We see exchelers used for officials, ii. 78 ; 
Awuters fifty years later. The word fassion 
adornment, i. 290 ; fassions are mentioned 
with garments. The word sfutelynes often means 
Wrath is called a passyon, i. 184; Lydgate’s 
ow means simply trash, i. 221. There are 
of omecit - we read of new conceytis (ladies’ 
i . and their own conceyt (vanity), i. 290 ; 
favourite sense of the word. There is the word 
i for a lawyer, ii. 50; fifty years later it was de- 
nean an informer. The word surety means safety, 
$ in surety, The word offer takes a new sense, 
iz The word edit means simply give out, i. 
The old put hin in derer to is seen; but there is also 
the new coined cid-ter f+, which comes often. The law is 
id to be dittu E . The noun juger, not juge, is 
el of one who in common life passes judgment on others, 
i. 14. Phere is not only vice, but ryciousnes. We see 
Jurur, Furiousns, and furwsite. The word inconvenience, 
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(der een is always coming. A man enjoyed 
in the city he was building, : 
had long been running a parallel course. 

eae ist was coming in; we read of a 
ii, 19; our poet thinks astronomy a juggle. The 
h had a phrase cheveus primes, delicate hair ; a pryme, 


We see the Latin encroaching 
on the French ; in i 43 stands make purceaunce of corn ; 


Still, pence? 

But y we find fatygate 
hea we now use the French forza. There is ulfraunce, 
the later cutrance, not to be confused with the earlier 
utlerance. We had long used past midnight; we now 


find past shame, ii. 55. Barclay is fond of after one rate 
(manner); not quite like our “at a great rate.” A man 
is a great corporate body, ii, 52; a sort of pleonasm, The 
earle and vyllayne are coupled in a harmless sense, ii. 97. 
The word place was much used for domus ; we see a ferme 


ibstantive and Adjective in ii. 100, 
of folys. There are the phrases bestely dri 
eae to hande, maners of the table, i 

3 we have now expoui 
wll, all from different parts of th 
of 1400 was losing its harmless 
webulo, ii. 307. Barclay is very fond 
foand in the French book he was 
Jest is formed from geste (historia) ; 
verb of Tyndale's. 

Barclay has many old proverbs 
first time ; some have been a little : 
‘We find— 

4 Here the joke in ‘Punch’ comes in. at were the 


wisions of tho will? Client—Provisions tit! We 
not got even bread and chess, 
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** And than thess houndes can sucho excusys fynde, 
‘As to theyr soules without dout ar damnable, 
Saynge it is gode to have the masse in mynde, 
And the namo of God, and His sayntix honourable. 
0 orytykes, O houndes abhomynable, 
‘That is a thynge whicho God almyghty lothys, 
To take His namo in thy foule mouth by othys” (ii, 133), 


Some of Barelay’s other poems, such as his ‘ Eclogues,’ 
may be found in the Percy Society Collection, vol. xxii. The 
eis often sounded at the end of words; but y is sometimes 
substituted, as Jeny for Jane, Wo read of an errant thief, 
where a supplants ¢. Pecock’s avorpi now becomes aforde, 

. 69. The new Substantives are bedfellow (not the old 

Ifere), Jacke with the tush (a hairy youth in office), p. xlv. 
There is the now phrase a back reckoning. A man [is 
addressed as my male/ We find the plural silkes, The 
word rowm is used for a place at Court. 

The old Adjective pert degenerates in p. liii, meaning 
no more than saucy; it must have been confused with 
malapert, 

‘The if is employed in a new constraction, often seen in 
Heywood ; for this Pronoun is prefixed to a Verbal noun, 
where the Infinitive would be used in Latin, it is yil stel- 
yng from a thefe, p. 36 ; this turn of phrase recalls Barclay's 
native land, 

Among the Verbs we see clap (in prison), cleve like 
burres, There is the advice, spare a corner of thy belly, p. 
xiii. ; hence Goldsmith’s “we'll all keep a corner.” We 
see they are setled (are at ease), a new sense of this verb. 
As we saw before, the Dutch verb deck now gets the sense 
of ornare. The verb smyrk has degenerated from its old 
honourable sense ; see p. 26. 

‘There is the Adverb carlier, p. 33, and by startes. 

There is the borrowed term of abuse, abbey lowne or 
limnier of a monke, p. xxxvi. ; limnier is now represented by 
the Scotch limmer. There is the Celtic lag ; they remain 
last for lay, p xii. Among the new Romance words are 
picture, brotal, formal (in dress), the rest (reliqui). We find 
the French phrase, a bone riage; a favourite wish all 
through this Century. There is the phrase courting, p. 








feud, p em; ut ah his toa eo eee me 
the ‘Ayeniste” Besle (Bell) appears as a woman's name 
Harclay was always food of adding the mew to foreign roots, 


ws gerterse, 

‘There is the old saying, they rmalbe St Peler to cath St. 
Fexl, p xvii; the early occurrence of this phrase shows 
that the derivation of it, a5 usually given, is wrong. 

There is a treatise on Carving, printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, dating from 1514 ; this is contained in the *Babees’ 

Book.’ Here we find a pecaliar verb for each bind or beast 
that is carved, thus you mysge a partridge, but thye.a wood- 
cock, p. 265; bread must be squared. (proportioned), py 
269; to syuere a man in our day means to “adjust him to 
your purpose.” Our Scriptural sense of rebuke comes out 
very plain in p. 286; it is no rebuke (opprobriam) to a 
knight to entertain a King’s groom. 

In Halliwell's ‘ Letters of the Kings of England, from 
1513 to 1525, we see the substantive the i Tn 
p. 280 Henry VILL says that certain things may stand 
meclly well for a shift; here the last word is ike fura in “it 
will serve your turn.” There is the Adjective fowardiy, 
where the last syllable is something new. Two Genitive 
Pronouns are coupled in your and their retera, p. 278. 
There are the verbs come in (submit), take such order that, 
etc, Woe read that an army sealed (dispersed) ; 
this is the phrase of some Northern secretary of ‘* 
p. 283. Among the Romance words are harkebuss (spelt 
with the k). There is facilely employed for easily, p. 284; 
4 fine phrase, for which Foxe, many years 
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langhed at Wolsey. In p. 246 the foreign dis is preferred 
eta ef Saree ; 

In Ellis’ ‘Letters,’ from 1513 to 1525, we see the Scotch 
faind written ard ; thore is also the Scotch Sinkler for St. 
Clair, Warham, following the new usage, writes father, 
Series iii, vol. i. p. 241. A well-known change is illustrated 
when Mudrill replaces Madrid. We see the betterer, where 
there is one syllable too much. The Salopian won (unus) 
is now adopted in London, I may remark on the long 
despatch sent from Toledo in 1525 by Sampson and 
Tunstall (Series iii., vol. ii. p, 20); the former writes in the 
Southern dialect ; the latter, who, being a Northern man, 
has evidently taken pains to learn good English, writes 
much as we do, 

There are the new Substantives lance knight, blacksmith, 
We hear of the Popis Holines ; Wolsey, when but a bishop, 
is styled your Grace ; in a letter from Neweastle occurs the 

ihrase a man of Churche (clericus) ; holy had hitherto come 


jough now obsolete. We 
a while) ; fires, not bonfires, are 
via. We have the Plural /ogin 
the first time. There is the phrase Hey 


nye 


epithet appears, Ais learned counse 
ious late instance of the Teutonic 
ith the Substantive in number, sv 


i 








(Series ii, vol ii p 2951 There are 

lemagil bs led vf a child, make report of. 

me in his wylle (testament, bring to } 

Sarth onmeng, take breath, wrest the matte, 
ete. not reckoning thit. ete. as matter. 
mynde to serve. The old noun clide giv 
clooke perjurie. There is the phrase fo s 
old orerrun (beat in running) was now 
Chaucer's outrun ; the former verb is hi 
sense, overrun the country. 

Among the new Adverbs are at the s 
behindhand, the tyme is ferr spent, from : 
The neither, followed by another neith 
may be found in p. 110. There is ° 
whensomerer. 

Among the Prepositions stand upon 
a thousand, where some such word as 
stood. The for had alw-~ 


naw -- 
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raumeyes (at Rome), srwfiny (at the Pope's election), the 
rails occurranies, money matters, successes, agent, 

dandiprat {a coin), join with them, be in good train, tenable, 
@ lege (league) distant, enterceue, to state something, of no 
fmportanee, to couch a letter, to pen things, a sure man, peces of 
ordinance, o precedent, I assure you, they (soldiers) have served, 
‘my bill (note of hand), banks, to sport (joke), to énterteign 
3), precisiye, in the sume predicament (plight), deryse 

ic), swer Tam that, ote,, thair superiors, swecessyrely, to 
fatinate (proclaim), repent, by faire meanes, move to teris, 
doagier (dowager), We sce the phrase their powers (vires) ; 
then comes the powaris (states) of Italye. The raskells stand 
for the commons, p. 192; hence Knox was not foulmouthed 
when he spoke of the rasoa! multitude forty years later. A 
roseull, p. 301, is a camp follower, distinguished from a 
soldier. We see diffidence in the sonse of mistrust ; Bunyan 
couples the word (employing it as wnbeliaf) with despair, 
In p. 177 stands give him good lessons (warnings) ; we still 
say, *a good lesson for you." We read of six couple, 
where the foreign word is both Singular and Plural, like 
yoke and swine. In p, $28 a certain Order is called The 
Religion ; the word was to bear a very different sense in 
France forty years later. There is a curious idiom in this, 
the lordes were attempted to be won. We have the phrase to 
remembbre (reward) labors with promotion ; hence the “ remem- 
ber the coachman" of our boyhood. The old every other 
fine now becomes every second line, We have an attempt at 
Latin forms in fructfull, forfect, and appoinct ; there is also 
sireicines ; we may talk both of the siraif gate and of a 
strict master, the French and the Latin. Warham says of 
the Kentish taxpayers that they band and promise ; the first 
verb is formed from the noun. ‘The Cura is well known in 
Spain; the English ambassadors at Madrid speak of him 
as the curate, a word which down to this time could well 

the Spanish title, 

Tn Bishop Fisher's sermon against Luther, in 1521 
(Early English Text Society), he uses the old Salopian 
phrase fell wyttes, p. 341; fell, like sharp and shrewd, seems 
to hover between crudelis and acer; Lady Nairne has he’s a 

You. 1. 2c 
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fell cdever jad. The new verb sklawnt (slant) is formed from 
the old adverb, p. 323. We hear that Luther calls the 
Pope’s abetters papistas; this is porhape the first appear- 
ance of the word in England. 

In the ‘State Papers,’ from 1513 to 1525, we find 
Wolsey often using the phrase “he has more strings to his 
bow.” Norfolk writes, vol. iv. p 85, “now the iron is 
hte, it is tyme to stryke.” 

As to Vowels, a was more and more sliding into the 
sound of French é; we see prepaire, ovis; the 
Rowen is written Toone (otherwise called here Rowayn), 
ivy, 413, A well-known German city is called Moagmnner, 
not Ments, The Scotch family Ker is written Carre, a form 
afterwards preferred by Sir Walter in his poetry, ‘The 
terwin (fatigare) of the ‘ Promptorium ’ now appears as fine 
The French seem still in some cases to have sounded their 
eau like io, for Bewren is here written for the foreign 
Beaurain, vi. 66 ; on the other hand, Beaugency appears as 
Bogeansye, vi. 62. Their au acems at Paris to have been 
now sliding from ou to o; the well-known Lautree appears 
in English correspondence both as Lowtrebe and Lotiryke, 
vi. 58, 94. 

As to Consonants, the p is inserted in Tompson » the of 
is cut down to a, as 8 a clo; the v is struck out in Citen- 
dishe (Cavendish). The ¢ is added, the old margine be- 
comes mergent, iv. 12. Even at this date we find Surrey 
writing Meurus for Melrose, iv. 29. The » replaces r, for 
the old herberger becomes arbinger, ii: 115; heriot and. harr- 
binger ave the only two words that still keep any trace of 
the old here (exercitus). The Scoteh Angus is constantly 
written Anguish about this time. 

Among the Substantives we remark kyp (keep of a 
castle), the breke of the day. There are phrases like gonne 
shotte ; ladde and lasse are coupled. ‘The word ere is still 
used of soldiers, not of sailors, We read of Sieycelande and 
the Swysschirs, being compounds of French and German 
forms, also of the Lowe Cuntreyes, the Indias ( ish 
America), and the syster of Portingale (the King). ol 
talks of Henry as the Kinges Highnes, but calla Charles His 
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Moajestye, vi. 268. We see main recovering some of the 
Adjeetival force that had belonged to it before the Con- 
quest; there is his mayne (chief) power, vii 115, We have 
the forms nonlikelihale, now is the tyme to, evo. I lurve noo 
tresynes to do therein (it is no affair of mine). The old 
future phrase upon the point had been followed by the 
Infinitive ; it now takes a Verbal Noun, upon the pointe of 
departing, iv. 320. 

Among the Adjectives sad still expresses gravis; there 
is deadly fead (feud), also doo my best, iv, 37, where a sub- 
stantive is dropped. 

Among the Pronouns we see all and singular. 

‘As to the Verbs, we are struck by Wolsey’s phrase, J 
wil te lothe to, ote. vi. 332; Ipswich seems to have 
followed Manning in his unusual use of the shall and will, 
Both showd and wuld make way for a new rival in we 
cide te content that, ete., ii. 89. There is a great innova- 
tion borrowed from the French in iv. 7; in 1523 Surrey 
writes he having broken » this new Participle is used two 

later by King Henry ; it must have been of use in 
ing the Greek Aorist Participle; the study of 
Greek had now just begun in England. There is the 
curious fle moone being wened ; Surrey uses the phrase, at 
that time 330 years old, he shall maye spare (poterit par- 
ere) almost for the last time. There are phrases like 
make dificulte, run a ship agrownde, take « fantasye to, keep kis 
residence, give the chace unto, reckon to have it, make approches 
and batry (in w sivge), gete you fair wordis, sat a good face as 
Gf) Till gn, shew his visage, Wolsey is fond of making 
a verb, in the sense of docere; he often uses the 
jorthern scale (to separate). A merchant in our days 
would shadder if he cpa his clerk making a book ; but 
this phrase is used, iv. 66, for casting up accounts. In vi, 
50 peacitaT colds sot twysche itt fo-a dogs ; here to. be given 
before the preposition. The old verb worth 
(fieri) had all but departed; we see the new he torned 
Frenche, vi. 64. There is a curious Present Participle in 
iy. 32, I shall te doing ; but perhaps in is dropped before 
‘the last word. 


=. 
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Among the Adverbs tandem is lished by at length, 
vi. 197. The Double Negative is all but laid aside in 
these State Papers, Wolsey writes, in vi. 225, first, . . « 
secondely, and so on to sixtlly ; he knew nothing of i 
the /y added to Numerals is new. We find so prefixed to 
a Verbal Noun, hys so doynge shall be, ete., i 83. 

As to Prepositions, tree upon tree had long been known 5 
where the upon has the meaning of the Latin post ; we now 
see slepe upon the matter, i. 3. The new idiom connected 
with for once more appears in iv. 280, he is man of great 
substance for these partes; the old translation of for, quod 
xpectat ad, is present here, 

Among the Romance words are in the lieu and place of, 
Vice Admyral, pasport, in no case, mulenary (mutiny), pre- 
went (forestall), something like this appeared in 1470; @ 
grituite (pleasure), to marshe (march), mungtion (ammunition), 
sense (meaning), be frank and open, a postseripla (Wolsey’s 
word), he is obliged unto us, take her congie of him, am 
rampaire, fawsbraye, chek accompts, apply (lean) to, is 
sometimes preferred to the French form; thus there is 
Pace's reuse for the usual refuse (recusant was to come rather 
later); traduction stands for delivery. Wolsey often writes 
seen with the Latin suites in his head ; he is fond of 

doulee (dulcis). He writes pickande for the French piquant ; 
this may be a leaning to the old East Midland Active Par- 
ticiple ; the Teutonic and Latin forms of the old Aryan 
word are confused. We see fo tot and mareke (namea in a 
bill), i. 1155 a curious verb to be derived from fofus, 
Queen Margaret talks of a brak (brig) which came from 
Brigantine, iv. 262. Kildare opposes the word kwmanities 
to cruelfie; the former had before this time bogal 
merely courtesy. In vi. 317 we hear of an 
the adjective was later turned into a substantive. rs 
370 stands what people (a set) of Consaillours he hathe. a 
word prise now gains the new meaning of navis capta, iv. 
89. The word diseas is applied to so slight a thing as a 
colil, iv. 236. We sce simulate, to which Lord Macaulay 
preferred the later yerb sham. The word half had 
boon used before adverbs; we now have ryde a quarter 
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vi 88. We hear of capitaine Bayard, vi. 192; 1 
the first instance of this noun as a title in English. 
wyer at Rome aj as Maister Doctor Hanibal 
ibaldi), foreshadowing Dogberry’s Master Gentleman 
Wolsey uses cafail in the Northern, not in the 
sense of the word; with him it is pecus, vi. 173; 
huveour (substance) appears once more, p. 185 ; basse 
coupled with low; Wolsey uses both the verbs 
and dispach, In vi, 513 we have lo say (delay) a 
Wolsey now and then uses except for nisi. 
iwell's ‘Royal Letters’ (1513-1525) we may 
words of King Henry VILL He talks of free 
the Plural, p. 233; also of the Euglishery and 
) p 253, the former ‘referring to the Pale. The 
Verb re roped in no more to you at this time, p. 235; there 
fs wee com do no less, tit, etc., set in good tntin, a city holds 
against enemies, p. 279; we should say holds out, The verb 
grow is followed by fo, as well as into ; Henry tells his aister, 
you be grown fo much wealth, p. 275. About this time the 
rightful Nominative ye was much set aside in favour of you, 
the Romance words are furniture (also furnishmnent), 
cerlificate (warning), exorbitant, affiance, offers, exploit, commina- 
fions, affectionate. Henry deputes a Bishop to be resident 
“as our orator” at Rome, p. 235; we have now made this 
resident m substantive. He talks of the renovelling of 
authority, p. 243; perhaps this led the way to our form 
L The word personage is often used as implying 
something nobler than person. The old conclude makes 
way for “we have resolved and determined that,” ete, p. 
284; in p. 245 we read of well-determined (disposed) 
persons ; we now talk of a defermined man; Henry speaks 
of himeelf as being determinate resolved, p. 246. He writes 
of his having received instructions from a Deputy, p. 248 ; 
we should now apply this word to the orders of a Superior 
alone. Irish soldiers are said to be extreme in demanding 
a their land is to be reduced to civility, p. 2 
Wood, in her ‘Letters of Illustrious Ladies,’ has 
printed many letters of the two sisters of Henry Vill, 
tanging from 1513 to 1525. Queen Margaret has by 
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time become unmistakably Seotch in her 


TEE |® 
Age 


Ha 


Among the Sabstantives are stop (hindrance), sarall par ; 
complains of suffering from the disease called 
hystericus), a word found also in Duteh ; 
this afterwards occurs in Shakespere; in the year 1280 
teaedered had been used for agifatus ; “I am moithered ” 
stands in ‘Silas Marner.’ Queen Margaret constantly uses 
steed for service, as “do him sew,” which is uncommon ; 
hence came the later stand in stead, She often uses reay 
and ops for will, piliey, interest, or faction, a8 inp. 266, 
them at bis way,” “if I go his way;” she employs way 
in two senses in one sentence, p. 278, “by any ways I 
woukd left the governor's waya” Hence our “ get his 
Lady Oxford thanks Wolsey for his gracious 
qesiness, . 334; the Substantive was coming in once 
more; she promises her good will to a dependent, who asks 
for an office, p. 335. 
mong the Adjectives are motherly, winning > the last 


bah, where,” ete. In p. 168 lifelike, applicd to young 
James V. by bis mother, keeps its old meaning, eiean 
In p 202 Queen Mary says that she must be shor? with 

young Brandon ; that is, in announcing her projects, 
Among the Verbs we see put fo the proof, strike mumey, 

de wills oe evil, The Passive voice is de 

(evil) deme de stands in p. 228. The verb get 
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Aave, since it is followed by a Passive Participle; £ get no 
goed done, p. 269, Queen Margaret often talks of being 
answered (eatiafied) as to the money due to her; we say 
that a thing answers our expectations. She complains, in 
p. 230, that her husband fool up her revenues ; this phrase 
for appropriating lingers in our “ taking up room.” In p. 
326 she uses forward as a transitive verb, and starts the 
new verb overlook (negligere). She talks of naming bone 
fices to sundry persons, p. 301; we now nominate persons 
to benefices. 
Among the Prepositions we remark upon the word of a 
prince, p. 190. The old being on life (not alive) is used by 
Catherine in p. 260. There is fo the best of his 
power, to the uttermost » Queen Margaret says that she is 
allowed to enter ‘o her children ; hence our stage direction, 
eater to iim the Duke. We have already seen make for « 
Purpose, men now yo for favour; we should in our day 
place in before for. 
the Romance words are comforts (pleasures) in 
the Plural, consternation, justify (make good), quarterly (the 
Adverb), memorial (scriptum), redound fo, A letter is sent 
by the post, p. 163, that is, the rider. In p. 315 a letter 
is despatched without direction to any person. We talk of 
Her Majesty's Opposition ; so Queen Margaret writes in 
Pp. 169 about my parly adversary. The word trouble is much 
softened, meaning little more than pelere ; I shall trouble 
you for money, a8 Queen Margaret writes, p. 1. The 
word sort is used for sense in p. 316; a letter, in contrary 
sort, is sent ; in some sort is a well-known phrase. Queen 
‘Margaret complains in p. 328 of being not well disposed ; 
the word here refers to the body, not the mind; when the 
word is coupled with ill, it must, in our day, refer to the 
mind alone, which is curious. She often uses sober where 
we should employ moderale. The title Sire is used by 
Mary when addressing her brother; Queen Cathe- 
rine is addressed as right excellent, right high and mighty 
princess. Margaret writes, pray your Grace to pardon me, 
dropping the J, p. 327; she probably confused this phrase 
with please your Grace, which comes in the next page; the 
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first quotation gives the clue to prithe, She writi 
middle of a sentence, and most suspicion of all; thi 
for “moat cause for suspicion.” Wolsey uses the p 
incholered, thus giving a Greek form to the Fren 
(ira), a form which we retain, p. 197. There 
phrasea you fail to him, and failing that ; Marga 
the verb disassent, p. 300, the first hint of our disse 
talks of being at mat aise (ill); and her sister use 
well as the old dower. 

In the documents quoted by Foxe, ranging 
1513 and 1525 (Cattley’s Edition, iv.), we remark 
heretic is accused of saying that Luther had more 
in his little finger than all the doctors in England 
whole bodies, p, 179; in p. 237 comes the aw, “ii 
to be merry and wise." The Christian name 
written Allen, p, 195 ; and there is the surname 4 
p. 191, coming from Simon, Simownd, like sermon, 4 
There is the new substantive a stump fool. We see 
with its new sense of furmoil ; make all this bus 
226. The heretics (it is our last glimpse of 
Lollards) called themselves known men or just-fas 
218, also good fells, p. 243, 

Among the Ad. os are fo sit mum, ripe in Si 
Among the Verbs we see turn a penny, fo storm, 
cast away and undone,” p. 192, whence a new ai 
gon to be coined; the verb in this sense was oft 
Out this time. The verb fret is used, not of the 
tmerly, but of the skin, in describing poor Hunne 
Eman makes good cheer (has a jolly time), p If 
iffers from the earlier “she made me good che 
next page a horse is besireat and hemired » we 
ecome fond of prefixing this be to verbs ; 50 
Butler wrote of the New Orleans ladies as “ bojews 
becrinolined.” A child is at nurse, p. 183, sugge 
the Latin apud. The word Moaister had long 
to surnames ; in p. 239 we hear of Maistress Cotism 
now contract the word into Missus. A criminal is¢ 
efore a bishop; heretics are dedected (informed agi 
4 There were horvtics at Fuenza, known as the bons homines, 
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the bishop's ajice, p. 223; this last word is well known in 
connexion with the Holy Office. The Northern hirkmen, 
applied to the clergy, becomes churchmen in the South, 
iv, 224. 

Many of Skelton’s poems belong to the time between 
1513 and 1525. We seo tho proverbs, all is fysshe that 
cometh to wet, nedes must he vin that the devyll dryvith, He 
has puns on the words raivin, seal, and others; he is fond 
of prefixing the French es. Like Dunbar, he has an 
unbounded admiration for Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, 
and plainly puts them all upon one level ; sce ii. 185. He 
has the old words and forms, swm dele, eysell, helas, wanhope, to 
grame, to wed (pledge), to fony. He mimics the Northern 
dialect in his ge heme (gac hame), addressed to a Scot, ii, 280. 

Skelton, unlike the author of the ‘Candlemas Play,’ 
makes a difference between the French dew (ceruleus) and 
the Teutonic bio (lividus), Like Macaulay, he uses Lewes 
for the French Louis. He turns the mange of Piers Plough- 
man into monche, our munch. Ho turns v into f, for the 
old snuven (anhelare) becomes snuf. The old d is replaced 
by g, heder moder becomes hugyer mugger. The ch is re- 
placed by j, the old cearcian (stridere) appears in out of 
joynt ye jar, ii. 334; the last word was much favoured by 
Heywood. The th is added, for there are the two forms 
commune well and commune welth, Barclay’s new form, 

As to new Substantives, we have mamockes (fr ‘agmenta), 
a jackenapes, shyltel cocke, a rebbe of lylse wulse, ii. 281; this 
last is a pun on the Cardinal’s name. There is a yonkerkyn, 
i 233, from the Dutch. Skelton still uses the term 
Tollardy, i. 241, of which he was no lover ; the Lollard was 
soon to be replaced by the Gospeller. There are the 
phrases Jacke shall have (yl, ii. 16, sober sadnesse (gravitas), 
Pers Pykthanke, a term of abuse, ii. 60. Wolsey is called 











a gracelesse elfe, ii, 314, showing a change in the meaning 
of the Substantive; he is also such a Bedleme, ii. 297, a 
new ust of the such, We see an ende of an old song. When 


we come across the form negarshyp we understand why the 
Irish call a niggard “an ould nagur.” ‘There is tho new 
phrase Ke is at suche takynge, ii. 308; we should say, ‘in 
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such a taking.” The old wittol (sciens), in the guise of a 
wetewold, is now firat used in its evil sense, ii, 178° In 
the same page is another term of abuse, a noughty pack, 
which perhaps here refers to a man; baggage waa later 
applied to women. 

The new Adjectives are upstart, pynk iyde, We see cock 
sure, ii, 286. The word praty gets the new meaning of 
fortis ; quyte you like praty men, ii. 33. In touch you on the 
‘quyke, ii. 76, substantive is dropped after the adjective, 
The wonder had long stood before adjectives, as wonder- 
blithe ; it is now prefixed to a substantive, ye be wonders 
men, ii. 7 ; a slight transposition of this gave birth to the 
new wondrous, ‘There is our phrase, trewe as the gospell, ii. 
$21; here Manning had used sop as the first word, 

The impersonal it is much used after Verbs, as to fole it, 
We see not a whit, ii, 219, expressing the Old English 
nawiht (naught). 

Among the new Verbs is mysname (vituperare), There 
are the phrases blowen with the flye of heresy, also fly blowen 
opinions, i. 234, chop logyl take your pleasure, thou be hasged ? 
ii, 86, kepe the wolfe from the dore, kuow what ys a clocke, ii. 
132, he knew what was what, ii. 313, have a smacke of (resemn- 
blance to), play didil diddil, ii. 203, I did what I coude, it 
erkith me, to cast a fole, do us a shrewd turn. We see the 
phrase to pop forth saws, i. 238 ; at p. 235 poppymg means 
babbling ; our pop still implies noise, as pop-gun. ‘The verb 
blother, our blather, answers to the Latin blaterare, ti. 49. 
The old fall on prechynge (80 it once was written) loses its 
preposition in ii. 101, and thus the Verbal Noun is made 
to look like a Participle. The Northern scafp has at last 
made its way to London. There is the new compound 
rayne-beten, ii. 104, 

As to Adverbs, the sv is employed as an asseveration, a5 
in Tyndale, I can do mastryes, so I am, ii. 56. 

There is write at lengthe, ii. 185, where some ndjeotive 
such as full seems to be dropped after at; we also have fo 
prate after this rate, ii. 165; we zhould now substitute at. 


¥ Skeat says that the evil word comes from wvoduvte (a bind), tke 
cuckold from cuckoo. 
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Among the Interjections is boho/ a ery of derision. 
There are also the Shakesperian owns, the Yorkshire 
tushe ; hem, Syr, ii. 12 (Shallow’s hem, boys /), by our lak 
(ladykin), alarum! out harowe! ii. 112. We have the cry 
of birds, juy jug, chuk chuk. St. Mary of Egypt supplied 
the oath by Mary Gipey, ii. 235 (Marry gup). ‘The Devil's 
name is often brought into Skelton’s comedy ; there is also 
what, « very vengeaunce, who is that? ii 100. In ii, 180 
stands to blow a bararag (a noise), whence ballyrag. 

There are the Scandinavian nouns blurre, trash, and the 
verb whysk, also go gingerly. 

Among the Romance words are conveyance (thieving), ii. 
25, tenter hokys, a budge furre (latab's wool), mynyon, bybyll 
clarke, musty, trotters (sheep's feet), curbuckyls (warts) ; the 
grapeys of 1430 becomes graundepose, leading up to our 
grampus. There is the phrase grese my hands with gold, 
The Northern form catell is used for Destin, ii, 54 ; may- 
sfrese now means amica as well as domina, ii. 73. The 
verb infrete adds the sense of precari to uae i tractare, ii. 
75, To trusse a packs expresses abire, ii. 843 hence our 
“send him packing,” “pack off.” In ii, 93 sheen says 
that she is Goddys preposytur , she remarks as to careless 
lords, J prynt them with a pen; the prepostors at Eton may 
still be viewed, marking down the names of culprits at the 
master's behest. We have seen passing strange used for 
nearly 200 years; the participle is now changed, and we 
find 20 ezcedynge farre, ii. 110; this form was adopted by 
Tyndale. In ii. 147 polytykes expresses state craft, a most 
curious use of the Plural. Terence is called a comicar, ii. 
185; the Teutonic ending er must perforce assert itself. 
Wolsey is called an epycure, ii. 274. Skelton used the old 
fors, where Tyndale employed the later matter ; make no 
great fors, ii. 330. 

Tn vol. xx. of the Percy Society may be found the two 
yersions of the old Song of the Lady Bessy (the Queen of 
Henry VIL.) The second of them may date from about 
1520, when the great events of 1485 were becoming some- 
what legendary ; the first of the versions is more modern 
still. The poet must have been a Cheshire or Lancashire 
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man; he ases whome for home, p. 75; there is the old face 
(cesaries), which was now not known to the South of 
Lichfield. A man in disgrace comes under a clonode, p. 79; 
we now first hear of read coates, Lord Stanley's soldiers, p. 
74; awell-known word in Cromwell's day, 130 years later. 
We here see that Lancashire is included in “the West 
country.” Thore is the new phrase Iyte a man will I die, 
p. 77. Among the verbs are where standeth the wyade? p. 
70. We talk of backing a horse; we here find 2 back (re- 
pellere) enemies, p. 45. In the same page men giee white 
hoods ; that is, bear for their cognisance ; this is a favourite 
phrase of the Century, and is used by Mrs. Thrale about 
1790, Men are ready in an howres warnyng; hore we 
substitute af. There is asseredlye, used also by Fisher. 
Many poems in Hazlitt’s Collection (vols. ii. and iy.) 
seem to date from 1520. There are the very old forms 
tho (vane), go on live (alive), iv. 221, and moldeis still used 
p. 191, swayne for servus, p.204. But there is the 
traction werte for teere it, p. 208, 
the Substantives there is foy (antic). An admir- 
calls a stalwart youth a swhypper, p. 94; in our 
sould use whopper or whacker. 
the Adjectives is the old querer (impiger) of 
seen in the ‘Ancren Riwle.’ The byrchen rod is 
in iv. 218. There are the new forms faced and 


ins, a man brings his wife to this, p. 225 ; 
tury pass would have been added. 
the Verbs are show his mind to, bere the breche 
k), nething commes amysse, tell where fo tourne me, 
re a rule, hare in store for, sel up his shop, play 
Jice at him (with no Accusative, p. 209). The 
ced to form Verbs all through this Century; 
tands in p 196. The verb sway had been 
T erto ; it now becomes intransitive, being 
‘used of a body hanging, p. 94. The verb fake now 
the new sense of ferire ; take him on the cheek, p. 181, 
old trim (firmare) is used ironically, a wife threatens to 
trim hor husband, p 209. 
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We see the new ones for all, iv. 91, s00n to be used by 
Tyndale, 

There is the proverb selfe doe, self have, p. 194, imply- 
ing that a man creates his own fate. 

There is Joh, akin to the German, used of a clown, p. 
205; it was afterwards used by Shakespere. 

Among the Romance words is urn a penny ; there is 
the phrase double quycke, p. 85, whence comes a verb much 
used in our army. In p, 95 a man dying tourns his heels 
up; we here substitute foes for heels, There is the noun 
checkemate, p. 88; here a pun is intended, for there is a hit 
at a husband. 

One of the Coventry Mysteries, the ‘Assumption,’ p. 
$85, differing in style from the rest, is attributed by the 
editor to a hand of Henry the Eighth’s time. We may 
consider it as dating from about the year 1520; the play 
cannot well be later, for it abounds in old forms and words, 
soon to vanish for ever, from the South. Such are beth, 
Tet se, hende, to nyhyn (accedere), quyche (quod), into (usque 
ad), brether, kend (genus), fer (ignis), postel (apostolus), dare 
(docere), tho (tune), ble (color), in fere, gramly fais 
flum Jorden ; out, harrow! belave (manere), berde (mulier), 
queme (placere), elepe, to spelle of me, Sovereins (domini), 
injoye (gaudere). The piece cannot well be earlier than 
1520, for we find Roye’s new phrase fy on you / also, it is 
like you to do it, p. 394. There is curyng for cwering, p. 
392; y replaces 6, as glaberis (garruli), p. 396; the two 
forms wach and wake (we are on the Great Sundering Line 
for the last time) are coupled in p, 388, as in the year 
1220; mayde is still applied to a man, as mayde John, p. 
389, like Drayton's maiden knight; there is sneveler used 
in scorn, p. 396. In p. 385 senster, which was to Inst all 
through this Century, is applied to the Virgin, and seems 
to be a compound of sempetress and spinster. In p. 400 she 
and the angels address their risen Lord with the you. In 
Pp. 395 atands what noyse is alle this? 

Among the Verbs we see Skelton’s phrase flyes blowe 
hem, p. 384. We have seen “considering thy youth ;” 
we now find a new Participial phrase in p. 387 ; my name 
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is gret, treuly you telland, like our “speaking roughly,” for 
“to speak roughly.” The will is used in the Northern 
sense (oportet) in p. 395; I am aferd there wylle be sume 
thyng amys. The at is prefixed to Numerals to express 
age; at fourlen yer, p. 383. There is the Dutch word 
ogyl ; my heart begins to ogyl and quake, p. 395; we have 
now restored the verb to its proper sense, showing con- 
nexion with the eye, cage, cage. The new Romance words 
are expire (mori), demon, terestrinl ; the Virgin speaks of 
her sympil sowle, p. 388. The old system is still in vogue 
of identical words riming, if they express different ideas ; 
for in p. 388 hende (prope) rimes with hende (mansuetus). 
A ‘Northern Mystery,’ printed in ‘ Reliquim Antiqua,’ 
ii. 124, perhaps a Yorkshire composition, seoms to belong 
to this time; it has some new words in common with 
Skelton and Coverdale; for instance, wonderoslye is something 
new ; also gross and far hence, The e is inserted in pifeons, 
as before in hideous. The Northern habit of turning @ 
into ¢, which dates from the year 680, is seon in p. 
142, where alas becomes ales/ the old joyful is sounded 
joeful, p. 158; the quickly of the South becomes anhildye, 
p- 134, We see sho (illa), a very late instance. The 
verb start is sliding into proficisei ; St. John, when leaving, 
says, now farwell, for a starte, There is a curious un- 
grammatical change in an Auxiliary verb; in p. 126 a man 
is asked, was ye present? the ye and fhow are here con- 
founded ; the was was used in this way down to 1831,! 
The use of tut (quin) is continned, was ther none othere 
meyn but pou must die? this idiom is used by Tyndale. 
In p. 141 comes run in loss, like the former rin in dette. 
In p. 156 stands she myndes (recordatur) his obedience ; the 
verb used in this sense has by this time, 1520, become 
purely Northern, though it had appeared in the ‘Ayenbite ;” 
there is also gar (facere). There are the Romance words 
dolorous, to entone. The word speculation stands for spectac- 
uum in p 161; it has been since much debased. The 
word progress is used for peregrinatio in p. 133; this was 


* In the Enquiry into the Bristol Riots of 1831 the Counsel often 
‘gins his questions with Was you,” ete, 
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the sense in which Queen Elizabeth used it, So thoronghly 
adopted had gramerey beon, that it stands for gratitude in 
p. 133. We see exewnt used as a stage direction. There 
is what myn harte is heey! this old French idiom reminds us 
of the ‘Cursor Mundi.’ 

In another piece of this time, i 239, we light on the 
new verb cuddle, coming from cuplic (familiaris), also on 
the shopman’s cry, maysters, what do you lack? 

Some plays in ‘Dodsley’s Collection’ (Hazlitt’s edition) 
belong to 1520 or so; these are The Four Elements, 
Calisto, Everyman, Hickscorner, the Pardoner and Friar, 
The initial a is clipped, for we see peach (appeach) 
men of treason, p. 157; Peachum was to come 200 years 
Tater. The @ stands for he, as quotha, Tho n is prefixed, 
as Nell; we have seen Nan before, The old lobi seems 
to give birth to luhler. A certain weapon is now called 
a hanger. The word girl seems from this time to mean 

ing but puella, dropping its masculine meaning. Men 
are led lusty bloods, p. 43, a new sense of the sub- 
stantive, coming from Holland. The word pin is used 
for crus; run on my pins, p. 181. There is a phrase 
often used in this Century, if is a world to see how, ete, 
p. 35. Among the Adjectives are prick-eared cur, p. 87; 
also a peevish prick-eared song, p. 48; an epithet afterwards 
often applied to the Puritans. We see J have foul scorn of 
thee, p. 55; the phrase afterwards used by Elizabeth con- 
cerning Parma ; a girl ix called bouncing Bess, 

Among the Verbs is the frequent expletive J say, also 
cross out this, set him fast by the heels, I have been about your 
business, p. 56; we have already seen J have been and pro- 
cured. 


There is the Prepositional compound their upbringing, 
and in the same page, 91, Dringers up of youth; a great 
falling off We see the phrase at a pinch. Among the 
Tnterjections is ty Jis/ In p. 74 stands now mum, now 
Jem, expressing first silence, then utterance ; we know the 
Shakesperian hem, boys / 

Among the Romance words are cenére, zenith, the Rase, 
where men are drowned. We hear of sack (the wine) ; 
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there is the verb frist and convey, the genteel word for 
thieving. The sans begins to be much used ; we here have 
sans peer. 

In Hazlitt, iv. 105, the ‘Schole House of Women' must 
date from about 1520; we see pratt, p. 129 (soon to be 
used by Latimer), formed from prate. The French eaunce 
is once more used, saunce remedy, p. 139. 

In Almondbury Church, Yorkshire, there is a long in- 
scription of 1522 carved in oak. Here we see pray the, 
our prithee, with no I preceding. Soe the ‘Almondbury 
Glossary’ (English Dialect Socioty). 

In the same year (Collier's ‘Dramatic Poetry,’ i. 91) we 
hear of morys pykes, of a vysor, and of the Lord of Mysrule. 
Antony is cut down to Tonny, p. 91. 

We must now consider the Romaunt of the Rose’ My 
view of this poem is that about the year 1620 some 
Northern bard of great genius steeped himself in the 
Chancer ‘Tales,’ printed not long before, that he, moreover, 
studied manuseripts of Piers Ploughman, and perhaps 
Hampole, and that he then translated the renowned French 
poem. So cunningly did he imitate the old style, so skil- 
fully did he do his work, that he has deceived all mankind 
for the last 350 years. Mr, Skeat having discussed the 
poem in his Chaucer's ‘ Prioresses Tale,’ p. Lexxiii., I need 
not waste time in proving that the translator was a 
Northern man ; he talks of shearing corn, p. 129; and also 
of condise (conduita), p. 43, still a Scotch phrase. There 
are here certain words and changes in meaning that did 
not appear until 1500, or later, such as slein (ip the new 
sense of morose), knop (in the new sense of bud), rum down - 
his fame, to foot (sultare), valour (in the new sense of worth), 
friend in Court, poorly, win a name, feed eyes on him, take a 
nap, set it on end, no woman alive, well favoured, We see the 


* 1 differ from Mr, Skeat, who attributes tho Romaunt to Chaucer's 
age. I wish that the question could be well thrashed out, and that 
some new Bentley would try his hand upon this English counterpart 
to the Letters of Phalarix "I am quite willing to allow that the word 
test, used by me, may now and then fail. 1 have hore employed the 
Aldine edition of Chancer (Pickering) ; the Romaunt is in vol iv.; 
the other Chaucer forgories, which I notice, may be found here, 
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ee 4 corruption widely prevalent in this Century, 
the fo (dis) had ceased to be used in composition by 
Northern hards since 1480, thongh this practice, in the old 
correct sense, lingered on in the South until 1530; our 
resent poct knows nothing of the true force of the to 
following all, but he sets down thy bloud shall all to quake, 
p- 76; a corruption of Mallory’s that would have astonished 
any Southern writer between Chaucer and Tyndale. In 
the Romannt we find wondersly (mird), p. 88, a form that 
did not appear till 1490. The following are poor attempts 
to imitate Old English:—of one and other (of different people), 
p- G1, Zwondred me (miratus sum), p. 23, her seemed (visa 
est), p. 7, for pure wood (furor), p. 9, doen, not don (facere), 
p. 29, dicrat Irespace fo her, p. 31, I mareaile thee asking this, 
P- 62, it is goe (gone), p. 73, fore (faren, that is, travelled), p. 
81, my unease, p. 78, without halfen dole (without halving 
it}, p. 71. There is the peculiar Salopinn lofeby (paramour), 
which I suspect came to the poet through Piers Plough- 
man, much as youthede (juventus) came to him through the 
Prick of Conscience ; this laat form he imitated in his 
Sairchede, semlyhede. The old caldien had meant senescere, 
and is so used by Wickliffe ; the word had gone out; our 
translator found it in some old manuscript, and in his 
bungling way makes it transitive ; time eldeth kinges, p. 12. 
‘This translation is much later than the Fourteenth Century ; 
the proof is that in any poem of Chaucer’s time the 
Tentonie words now obsolete are to the whole as one to 
twenty-five, counting only the nouns, verbs, and adverbs ; 
in the present poem the proportion of obsolete Teutonic is 
far less than this; the French words also are beyond the 
proportion used by Chaucer in descriptive poetry. 
may point out the use of Gibbe for a cat's name, p. 
1865; this was to become Shakesperian. In p, 175 stands 
the folk of hir leading (whom she led), a new idiom of Verbal 
Nouns The Accusative you is often used for the 
rightful ye; this is one of the changes fully developed in 
the Sixteenth Century. There is the new he can daunten, 
he, p. 27; this repetition is seen later; we should pat 
another can before the last he. The Genitive whose refer 
vou. 1. 2D 
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to ointment, p. 67, through whose vertwe, ete. Thorns are 
sharp, mo than ynowe, p. 55, a new phrase. There is a new 
use of on in p, 154, lose her lore on me > here some word 
like bestowing must be understood before the on, Folk is 
on the daunce, p, 30; hence the later on the spree, ete, 
There is the new verb spear ; boots come on or off, p 68; 
garments are y-wrought (worked) with flowers. In p. 133 
men fake her counsaile, speaking of a woman; here the 
verb expresses sequi; it may sometimes mean rogare. A 
most curious use of the Infinitive stands in p. 188, there is 
nought, but yeeld thee; we should insert for if after the 
nought, and pub to before the last verb, There is an odd 
mixture of the Strong and Weak forms in J weet (crevi), 
p, 21. The verb open becomes intransitive ; the gate opened, 
p- 126. There is a form of speech goon to be repeated 
by Latimer— 
“ For all yede out at one ear 
‘That in that other she did lere” (p. 164). 
Among new Romance phrases are castles in 

persaunt (piercing) eyen, p. 84, flouret, There is a new way 
of measuring — ‘ 


+ About it was founded square 
An hundred fadome on every side” (p. 124) 


We should say shortly, “a hundred fathom square.” 

So popular was Chaucer that more imitations of his 
style were brought out about this time. The first of these 
is the ‘Court of Love' (Aldine Edition, Pickering, vol. vi.); 
this most smooth and musical poem seems to be due to a 
Northern man; there are the phrases J sould te ao 
(mustus), p. 131, take root, yon same, p. 169, tril, ax well 
as thirl, 176. As to date, many words are later than 
Chaucer, as aged, to mock, and pretty, in the sense of for 
mosus ; primrose, desk, and redbreast ; something is shapen 
hauthorn wise, p. 173; every fair (mulier), p. 141, take wp a 
song, p. 174, a world of honour (much honour), p. 130, bry 
window, hourely, and timorous, "There is Barclay’s courtly » 
Skelton's a prety man, pang, and robin redlrenst; Roy's to 
lene to love, p. 160; Coverdale’s cleuntiness, The at is pre- 
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fixed to Numerals to express age, as in the ‘Coventry 
Mystery’ of 1520; at cighteene yere of age, p. 131. We 
zee a w dropped in the middle of cofvld; there is 
Me dating from 1523, and sey connected with 


2 
£ 


music, p. 174; this last appears about 1550. We see high 
honowr and overbold. Among the Verbs are I wos jut to 
mine oth, give her free the reine, renne (on) with your tung, 
baller torne (natus). There is a very late form, heile to 
thee / p. 152; I doubt if one such example of this Preposi- 
tion inserted can be found before 1500; the old form was 
heil be you (vobis). There is a new use of within; within 
{at) @ word she came, p. 169; our within call shows a trace 
of this. Some of the Romance words seem to be very late 
comers ; we havo entiluled, ornate, actuell, religiousity, appetite, 
suusictan, finnet, fo tourn lenves, deserve to ki There is 
wile my judgement (sententia), p. 155; 1 think this sense of 
the word does not appear until 1500. The most modern 





phrase of all is in p. 152, a figge for all her chastity! 1 
doubt if another instance of this can be found before 1560. 

There are some passages in this poem worthy of Chaucer 
himself ; see particularly the four stanzas, p. 169, that 
deal with the Vaunter boasting of his success with women. 
‘There is one place, p. 165, which sete before us monks and 
friars bewailing their hard lot of celibacy ; they look with 
‘wistful eyes “unto these women, courtly, fresh, and shenc.” 
‘This is the Ronnissance all over. 

The ‘Flower and the Leaf’ is another imitation of Chaucer, 
compiled about 1520. This also is by a Northern bard; 
we see as I would wene, p. 252. The very (valdd) found 

once, I think, before 1400, is now in constant use, 

there is the rime ware for wered, p. 252; a change 
that was not made until 1450. There is hencheman, p. 
252; the word first appears in the ‘Promptorium ;’ and 
the ci did not come into it until 1511. There is ferre off, 
P- 250 (the old of feor), not found before Bishop Fisher ; 
wh Tike, not found before Tyndale ; light grene, not found 
before Palgrave ; as if would seem, p, 251, not found before 
Joye. In p. 257 clothes are wringing wet (wet so as 
to need wringing), a most curious use of the Verbal noun ; 





de 
ern 


oe 


ace many phrases and forms that date from after 1500, 
sock a: chet « pee, p 155, 


of countenance, p. 243. In p. 20: 
may be sere. There is the new lackward and forward, 
2 


iu 


hinder end, he is wo, avd Dunbar’s tedir, are 
English swt (morbus) still lingers on here as 
Some think that the author belonged to the 
Derbyshire family ; he certainly dwells upon 
hande of the Peeke, p. 43. He replaces h 
({hucklebone) for Mallory’s huh bume. He 

m to distinguish between dame and the 


t 
tt: 
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animals. He strikes ont the ie; the old wise becomes oyee, 
our ooze, p. TL. 

Among the new Substantives are plough tail, helly bund, 
grasier, hunger-rot, blowl-yren (lancet), dewlappe, May day, 
aftermath, string halt, a quickset, hart of oke, underwood, 


pee eee AY the weeds named in p. 29 are 
this may be Shakespere’s lior-docks (see Mr, Skeat's 


fates shoep that have been once shorn. The word salza- 

different from seller, is connected with sales of 
a p. 86, In p. 97 female hempe is distinguished from 
duurle hempe ; this last is a late survival; a ceorl-calt was 
the old phrase fora Tom cat, The word game is used in 
two senses in p. 104; men play great game (high stakes), ab 
4 game the formor sense comes into “ What's your game?" 


Among the Adjectives the ending in ed is much used ; 
We #06 lose-akianed, broken-winded, an yren gray. A be- 
ginner in farming is called a yonge huebande ; this is now 
an English surname ; we read of styffe ground, men shere 
deane, p. 29. The Northern tyred is now on its way to the 
South, p. 25; it is found in Palsgrave. There is a terse 
pew phrase in p. 77, “these will double his rent or nyghe 
#;” here the it must represent double his rent. 

Among the Verbs we see, fo rear catle, run vol, p. 101. 
‘The would is used instead of our must or should ; drones 
wolde be killed, p. 76, plough-gear wolde be made of dry 
wood, p. 12; this reminds us of the Northern will I light 
the fire? The Old English idiom, answering to the Latin 
supine (dictu furpe) ix continued with new Adjectives ; 
calves are able (fit) fo fyll, p. 61. But this is changed in 
p- 22, where sciendum est appears as it is to be knowen,; a 
new Passive idiom soon to be used by Coverdale The 
verb apring becomes transitive, a tree will aprynge roots, p. 
83. verb beat gets the new meaning of fatigare ; horses 
are sore hente (conquered by weariness), and therefore unable 
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to draw, p. 25. The verb make, as usual, is used without 
any equivalent to the Latin Accusative se following ; there 
are three men, and a polycarye fo make the fourthe, p. 74. 
The new verb twyrle is formed from the old pweyrit, a churn: 
staff, p.51; here pis replaced by ¢ ‘The old nack (notch) 
gives birth to the verb nick ; these are like fopand tip. There 
is another new verb slave, whence our nautical slice round » 
it here means both jlectere and cadere. We see a curious 
omission of the Verb in p. 19; sowing is spoken of, and 
then comes the question, But howe to sme? 

In p. 65 the at, answering to the old on, for the first 
time follows an Adjective; women ought to be good at a 
longe journeye ; Miitzner here quotes the Scandinavian 
gelinn at gefi (cautious in disposition). We Moderns 
look after our servants ; in p. 92 they must be well looked 
uppon. 

There is the Scandinavian verb fai, used of hay. 

Among the Romance words are champyon countrey 
(champaign), badger, pastern, glaunders, brouse (browze), 
Iusterd, It is curious to see how entirely Romance the 
old terms of English sport were; horses have a syre and 
damme, not a father or mother, p. 61; there is a disease 
called the ajreyd, when a horse has been overridden, 
reminding us of the Italian fretta (haste), p. 70. In p, 72 
acloyde is a hurt given by a nail to a horse; here the 
French clow is very plain. Oxen may be labowred, p. 55, 
our worked. The new phrase to sureey land had come in; 
our author wrote the ‘Book of Surveying’ in 1523. Tn 
p- 77 the fousbande stands for agricola; the farmer ig 
something inferior, being only a lease-holder or a tenawnt at 
wyll, p. 83. He rolls his ground, p. 25, and plashes his 
hedges, p. 78, our pleach, His head servaunfe is also called 
n bayly (bailiff), p. 92; this term is further applied to the 
sheriff's officer, p. 101. Tf a man has true servants he 
hath a great treasure, p. 92; this term we still apply to 
domestics. In p. 47 the verb mend becomes intransitive, 
I think for the first time, In p. 84 the verb peruse means 
simply fo go through ; we now limit its meaning. In p. 42 
grosse sale stands for our wholesale. In p. 56 we read of 
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reasonable meate ; that is, a moderate quantity of meat; the 
Scotch used sofer in this sense. A French sentence comes 
in p. 73, whore view, our wiew, is written, showing the old 
French pronunciation of the verb; in the same page 
stands caveat emptor, applied to horse-dealing. 

‘The author gives us some English hexameters, p. 93; the 
first that we have with no Latin admixture; they end 
with— 

“Make mery, syngo and thou ean ; take hede to thy 

gore, that thou lose none. 
He tells us how to mend a road, and shows how badly 
this was done about London, p. 81. When a beast died 
of murrain, it was a custom to set his head upon a pole by 
the wayside to give warning of the fact, p. 53. In p. 91 
the farmer is advised to have a payre of tables (tablets), 
and to write down anything that is amiss as he goes his 
rounds; if he cannot write, let him nycke te defautes upon 
@ stycke, 

Lord Berners’ translation of Froissart may be looked on 
as anew landmark in our tongue. Those who filled up 
the gap between Caxton and the learned nobleman, men 
like Hawes, Skelton, and Barclay, have few worshippers 
now but antiquaries. But the Englished Froissart, given 
to the world in 1523, heads a long roll of noble works, 
that have followed each other, it may be said, without a 
break for 360 years. Since 1523 there is not an instance 
of twenty years passing over England without the appear- 
ance of some book which she has taken to her heart and 
will not willingly let die. No literature in the world has 
ever been blessed with so continuous a spell of glory. 
‘Two of her great men, whose works are inscribed on the 
aforesaid roll, would, by most foreign critics, be reckoned 
among the five foremost intellects ‘of the world; a large 
proportion forsooth to be claimed by one nation. The 
chief thing to remark in the nobleman’s work is the new 

“they had ben a fyghtyng” quoted in Dr. 

y's ‘Dictionary,’ p. 3; here the @ is not wanted, 

but the Verbal Noun and Participle are confused a3 usual, 
Hence Shakespere’s lie a bleeding. 
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The New Testament was printed in English at Worms, 
in 1525, by William "Tyndale of Gloucestershire. Wickliffe 
had made his translation from the Vulgate, and his work 
is sadly marred by Latin idioms most strange to English 
ears ; Tyndale, being a ripe Greek and Hebrew scholar, 
went right to the fountain-head.’ His New Testament 
has become the Standard of our tongue; the first ten 
verses of the Fourth Gospel are a good ‘sample of his 
manly Teutonic pith. It is amusing to think how differ- 
ently one of oar penny-wliners would handle the ; 
he would deem that so lofty a subject could be fairly ex- 
pressed in none but the finest Romance words to be found 
in Johnson or Gibbon.* Most happily, our authorised 
version of the Scriptures was built upon the translation 
which Tyndale had almost completed before his martyrdom. 
When we read our Bibles we are in truth taken back far 
beyond the days of Bacon and Andrewes to the time of 
Wolsey and More. 

Tyndale shows his Southern dialect in his love of the 
ex form (so often seen in the ‘Ancren Riwle"); he writes 
freaspas, procead, feuree, swearde, dealt. Ho writes yerly 
(carly), yer (ere), and yerbes. He has houde, londe, snuster, 
ayens!, foryeren, are (rogare), anktngred, athyrst, brad (avis), 
holpen, boren (natus), tho (illi), irent, goodman, other (aut), 
then sylfe, whether (uter), He is fond of the old fo (dis), 
bat sometimes uses Mallory's corruption, as all to-renyled, 
Mark xii. 4. Abimelech’s skull, that a stone all t 
remains to prove Tyndale's Southern birth ; this to-brake 
(di-fregi) is the one verb of his compounded with t that 
was spared by the Revisers of 1611. Some old idioms, pre- 
served in the South, are inserted, as “take ‘hat thine is," 
“they that,” “them that.” Tyndale, I think, must have 


1 Mr. Demans has lately written his life, ‘Tyndale in. prison wrote 
a lettor, still extant, beseeching his Flemish gaolers to Jet him 
his Hebrew books—the riling passion strong in death. Of all our 
great writers, he is the one abont whom most mistakes have been 
made by later inquirer. 

® A scribe in tho Daily Telegraph, 14th July 1873, speaks thas ina 
leader on the Duke of Edinburgh, ‘He ranks next in genitiere te the 
heir of our throne." Heo fonte dertvata clades, wte. 
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had Wiekliffe's version before him ; see, in particular, Matt. 
xxi. 15. Our spelling was rapidly taking its present form; 
sometimes we have altered but one yowel in a verse of 
‘Tyndale’s, as Luke x. 16. 

Among his old phrases, expunged by later Reyisers, 
are fho (ili), wene (putare), soyle (solve), wneth (vix), 
gobbel, lycelod (used of the land sold by Ananias), stone 
graver, worm (serptns), utter him (expose him), without naye 
(denial), spylt (perditi), if fortuned that (often repeated), 
udeoutrie, wnpossible, his duly (his due), he pyght (pitched), 

ke, I had lever go, be aknowen of, leful (lawful), 
rede, wilhoulforth (extrh), unghostly, jangeling, manquellar, 
manerly, pill (rob), the rysinge agayne, to desease him, to appose, 
am heepe of tenchers, goostly mynded, wedlock breaker, workfelow, 
pluck him (the eye) out, draw him (the sword) out, raught 
(reached), fammisshment, huswyfly, harberous (hospitable), the 
some silfe thynges, angle (hamus), seat (throne), a right 
Temnelite, a grece (stairs), norsfelow (applied to Manaen in 
Acts xiii), Aandfast (betroth), herbroulesse (without harbour), 
Tonge agon, took (offered) him a peny, in daunger to (liable to), 
Inain-pan, hored (foedus), break up « house (of » thief), ye can 
akyll of it, make nothyng ado, have in pryce (honour), endeore 
(foree) ourselves to, boldlyer, unthryftes, take shipping, whyther- 
sumever, come awaye (along), ungodly (male), brybery (rapina), 
emy other where, thus farre forthe, lawing, incommer, flawe 
(flatus), J have aytten, take a (at) soorth. 

I give some phrases in which Tyndale has been preferred 
to Wicklitfe— 

















Wickliffe. Tyndale, 
Heathens Gentyls. 
aeerd rod. 

Satanas Satan. 

a wakyng a watcho, 

to sclaunilre to offend, 
sclaundris evil occasions, 
libel dovorcemont. 
foundement foundacion. 
Tichessis Mammon. 

to meke to humble. 

ria vipers. 
hho was norischid he was nonrsed. 


soure dows leven. 
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Wickliffe, Tyndale, 
halwo sanctify. 
it was don hit chanced that, 
hitake dolyver, 
in tho laste thingis att poynt of doeth, 
axe him quosten with him. 
worship honoure, 
turn upsodoun 
dom 
his knowon 
wordis 
a sist of aungels 
vwalow a stoon 
thro mesuris ech c fyrkyns a pece. 
unrestfulnesen importunite, 
his witnessing his testimony. 
a manere (manor) a possession 
make ready provide, 
abide it wayte for it, 
evone to God 
it spedith it ix oxpodient, 
ehureho congregncio! 
into mynde of for a memorial] of. 
olde oldo age. 
zelde to theo recompence thee. 
atater a poce of twelve pens, 
purpur purple, 
the wrytyng above Uho superscripeion. 
to hie hymsolf tacexalt yan sil 
lesowis pasture. 


As to the Vowels, the verb plait becomes plat; thus 
a often replaces ¢, as star, barn, paril, warpe, popular (poplar, 
for Wickliffe's popeler) ; it replaces an old «, as ate, drare, 
spate (conspuit). Sometimes the a gets the sound of French 
4, for we find prepayre. The e replaces o, for paterne (ox- 
emplar) is written for the old patrone (1 Chron. xxix. 18); 
it is inserted in warely, the old warlice ; it is sounded broadly 
in Lovess (loaves) ; it is clipped in blest (blessed). We see 
the form brayled (braided) corrupted many years Inter into 
inoidered ; there are forms like appier, biesl, and pryer, where 
the #e or ye atill kept the sound of French 4 On the other 
hand we see bryar (Heb. change, for this may 
have been pronounced like /yar, as two syllables. The i or 
y was encroaching on the Southern w, for we have Aysse, by 
f{emere), bylde ; we find both byn and ben (our been), The 
© replaces y, a8 fo blyndfold for the blyndefylde of 1440. 
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‘Tyndale is fond of the oa for o, a8 moare. He is fond of w 
or ot, a8 in rowme, fludides, bloude, shute (shoot), shuke (shook), 
astunied, lowse, rowle, truse, broul (broil); like More and the 
| King, he writes awne (proprius) ; he has afraw for our verb 
| strew, pronouncing it in the samo way. He has sow both 
for seminare and suere. The former riktwus, rightuous, now 
becomes righteous, but we still sometimes find here the older 
rightewes, Tyndale uses his old Gloucestershire form in 
shmes, rueler, drue, slue; the ew encroaches, in the true 
English fashion, on the French sound ou ; for we find 
fewch and slewthful, The wu is clipped; the old piccelu 
‘appears as thykette, 
‘As to the Consonants, g is used for gest (hospes), as well 
‘as for geste (historia) ; this latter occurs in Tyndale's tracts, 
‘The word suwes (fuctus) is sometimes written wuves, a 
striking instance of a change in pronunciation owing to 
spelling, The wv is struck out, for there is the phrase, * ye 
ye wot neare what.” The d replaces th in 
tunden and swaddle ; we see the curions combination 
dytither (hither) ; there is also Aytherto. The t is added; 
we find both graff and graft; the n is often lost, as in 
afote, astray, they were byd. The r ia added, as caterpillar 
for the old cafyrpel ; it is inserted in brydgrom, hindermost ; 
and the / appears in coulde (potuit), as it had long before 
in Scotland. The w is prefixed, as in won, wother, whole 
{calidus), whoole (totus), Wickliffe's oof becomes wolfe (woof), 
Ley, xiii. 52. Tyndale is fond of the letter =. 
Among the Substantives we see gripinges (diseases), 
prckfelowe, unbeliever, firstling, forskin, birthright, fatling, fote 
stole, menstealer, callynge (vocation), thunkes gevinge, the utter 
Cason, Tonge clothynge, weakling, whoremonger, ofscouring, 
cole panne, erthquake, shyre toune, shewe bread, stonegravver, ship- 
weracke, snoffers (of a candle), a castawaye, foreknocledge, 
warfare, stumbling block. The word reech, in the account of 
St. Paul's shipwreck, has been since made creek, The 
Verbal Nouns, coming-down from the North, are so preva: 
Tent that sainges translates verha; there is “have our beinge.” 
Tn Heb. xii., speaking against him has been since turned into 
Tyndale changes the old roore (tumultus) into 
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uprowre ; Coverdale has the same new word. Tyndale has 
lors, which the Revisers of 1611 have unluckily altered into 
charity. Unlike Shakespere, he applies harlot to none but 
women, thus altering the old usage. He writes wellh for 
erifery, and commen welth instead of the old common wele ; 
he is always osing Aclth for saleation ; toork out your owe 
sloation appears as performe your owne health; the sub- 
sequent change was an improvement. The forms oom 
and mornynge are carefully distinguished in Luke xxiv. 1. 
Tyndale i is fond of the words churl, man of war, loving Kinl- 
; he employs Barclay’s new term dronkerd, and other 
eaten of that fashionable author. Instead of pase 
orer, which he employs in his own treatises, Tyndale uses etter 
lambe (Matt. xxvi. 17), one of the tokens of his abode in 
Germany. We may credit him with coimimg the word 
atmement ; this he uses in 2 Cor. v., putting a few verses 
later that ye be atone (at one) with God ; the new noun has 
been altered into recmeiliation. In Exod. xxix. 33 this new 
word atonement is employed for an expiatory offering, and 
this is the sense in which we now use the word ; it was 
copied from ‘Tyndale by Coverdale in this particular verse. 
In Heb. viii. 1 pith (medulla) is used with reforence to 
words ; it has since been replaced by sum. In 2 Cor. iv, 
8 the words “we are not without shyft” have been altered 
into not distressed. In the second verse of this 
clokes of unhonestie has been since turned into “the hidden 
things of dishonesty.” In Col. iii, 15 men are ealled in ome 
body, a new sense of the noun. In 1 Cor. iv. 17 St. Paal 
is made to talk of his ways, Queen Margaret's new sense of 
the word. In the third verse of this chapter, man's dayy 
has since been altered into man’s judgment, the former word 
thus explaining the deys man (judex) to be found in Cover 
dale’s version of Job; these were new senses of the word 
in English. There is blackemore often written for Ethiopian > 
the ¢ in the former word is still sounded, a rare thing with 
final ¢ in English. Tyndale’s softenes, which is to be known 
unto all men, has been altered into moderation. We here 
first find Juay body ; cursed speakyaye, p. 166, has been altered 
into blasphemy. Tyndale is fond of striking off new nouns, 
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by adding wes to an old word; cruft and filth thus give 
birth to craftiness and filthiness ; there is also childeshnes, 
Hessedines, and the Romance synglenes, ferventies, gloriousnes, 
raha (parity), and many such. The ship is employed to 
ip. The old mannis sone ia now thrown aside 

a the sone of man, There is the idiom for my sake and the 
eye (Mark x. 29). We read of John the Buptiser. 
is yeres (anni) instead of the old jeer, the Plural that 

lasted down to 1400; on the other hand, Tyndale talks of 
five geote and ten pounde, He writes Mary Jacobi for 
the mother of James” (Mark xvi 1), an unusual 


for the last word, we substitute the dend. He has bucking 
time (Gen. xxxi. 10), which has been altered into a long 
periphrasis, § His phrase young men has somehow been 
altered into servants, 

the Adjectives we find like mynded, unholy, goode 
Sor nothynge, fatfleshed, inwarde parties, beggarly, stiffenecked, 
Heo-edged. Thereis the expression the cool of the day, whore 
an Adjective stands for a Substantive , we sce also with her 
young. The word up ryghte is disjothed, and is used in a 
physical rather than a moral sense (Lev. xxvi. 13), The 
Aye mynded ix used in a bad sense; we later English have 
taised it to the level of magnanimus ; this goes against our 


with a Singular Now (Eph. iii. TOY The aay often 
used in the graver sense of the word. ‘The word fearful is 
‘used in one sense (Heb. x. 27), in another sense four verses 
farther on. The ysh is added, as in blackish, reddish. St, 
Paul says hie speech is whomiy, our homely ; this has been 
altered into contemptible. Orrmin's oferrhannd now becomes 
the upper hande ; Coverdale uses both these forms, and haa 
if Tyndale has the curious idiom, * loaves 
swere lawful to eat” vm (Math xii. 4). He writes “Hosanna 
in the hyest,” where Wickliffe had added the word things 
to the Adjective. An idiom of Layamon's is continued in 
Deut. iv. 40, where something is given thee thy life longe 


1 
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greate deale; still we see moche goodes. 
is a curious token of the popularity of the old 
; in them the line often occurs by Him 
+ in the first chapters of the Acts Tyndale 
uses the phrase hanged on tree, dropping the Definite 


iu 
rE 


the new Verbs we soe eye, wede oul, undergird, 
(secavit) instead of Wickliffe’s Aiéted. There 
lewgh and lawght (risit). ‘There is the intransitive 
which is dropped in our time. Tyndale well 
am expression that had been bungled by all 
translators, what have we to do with the? He 
sometimes uses ere (sunt) instead of the be of former 
6 has be ye come ot? The can is encroaching 
ld may (possum). ‘The schul not owe of 'Tyndale’s 
watered into shall nott be able. In Heb. xii. 
jes must have bene stoned seems preferable to the 
te stoned of the Revisers. Our author often substi- 
will for Wickliffe’s shall ; in one verse we have uf we 
Srom heven, he wyll saye, ete. There is the old 
had 
 ( 


ay 


ie 
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(would have) repented ; on the other hand, 
were (esset) sometimes becomes shulde be. The do 
are often prefixed to verbs, especially on solemn 
We see the Past Participle Nominative eny 
circumcised, ete. (1 Cor, vii.) ; this had formerly 
ed to the Ablative Absolute. This Past Par- 
ticiple is used without any noun preceding; abstain from 
strangled ; some instances of this were altered by the 
Revisers. In Acts xxi. the dores were shut to; a form of 
1180; a gate is shelt uppe in the parable of the Ten 
Virgins; we shut up a house. Tyndale is fond of adding 
up to verbs, as stay thee up. He leaves a thing undone 
(infectum), where former writers did not employ the last 
word (Matt. xxiii. 23); so, in let me go the last word is a 
novelty; it is the same with hear fell. We have seen they 
are come; we now have they ave crept in (Jude). The new 

they were pined awaye appears instead of the old 
forpine ; this for was being dropped in the South; there 
1s also intransitive pine away. The former emboldish 


ue 
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in Fishor, has of added, as afarre off ; 
is also a good scaye off. Where we should uso if only, 
‘Tyndale places and hit wer but (Mark vi. 56). In not that 
sené (an advance upon Caxton’s phrase) the 
‘expresses guia ; it is curions that the Gothic 
ni patel, The word shortly is often used for 
often tymes in 1303 ; we now find thyne often 
jale uses fo the whmost, thus wise, derely, coupled 
teloved. In 2 Cor. vii. 9 he uses godly first as an 
verb (now altered), then as an adjective ; he has also 
wkward Aolyly. The buf appears in a curious new 
following a negative (Judges xiv. 3), “is there not 
... but that thou must go,” ete. ; this differs 
ickliffe, and Coverdale strikes out that. The yea 
in the middle of a sentence ; Tyndale places it 
the beginning, as ye and they bynde hevy burthens, A 
sentence begins with not so, in token of denial, The 
neither sometimes comes twice over, as in Matt. xii. 32, 
where Wickliffe had nether .. . ne (nor). The on ia much 
used as an Adverb, especially in have on a wedding garment. 
The Greck oun is translated by now; we see this fore- 
shadowed by the Gothic nu in Luke xx, 33, Orrmin’s 
all reddy comes very often. The old over in composition is 
quite supplanted by the upper of 1300, as the upper 
There are the Adverbs mightily, allogedder borne 
in synne, but rather, fall flat, far spent, once for all, by all 
qeans, and Fisher's afressh. 

Among the Prepositions we remark the new cute a dores, 
which comes often ; in Matt. y, 13 we see that this a repre- 
sents an at, not an of ; oute at the dores. "Tho is at her liberty 
replaces is free. This at is still used in ita old friendly 
sense; come at hym (Luke viii. 19). There is the old- 
fashioned fave to her husbande an infidell, The Northern 
wato is much employed for ad. There is the phrase join 
hard to, There is the ploonasm a good waye off from them 
(Matt. viii. 30). This of appears both as an adverb and a 
preposition in shake of the duste of youre fete. ‘Tyndale has 
the new idiom, sick of a fever ; he substitutes the of for the 

VoL, 1. 22 


| kena there is the pleonasm furn back again. Tho old 
as 
there 
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sancles, 
equalnes and equalite, Tyndale uses except for nisi ; 
tho “wnless ye have believed in vain” has been foisted in by 
hhtor Reyisers. They have also changed his verite into truth, 
On the other hand, he uses grudge for the Latin queri, 
he sometimes has murmur. i 


_ Sor it, presydent (judezx), in the audience (hear- 

the people, omtinually, distribute, lave compassion on, 

fo passe over (omittere), enter in, disposed to, 

bill, in respect of, charitably (lovingly), parlour, 

" it, yeaceably. The verb departe is sometimes 
used for «parare, Tyndale’s old namely has since been al- 
tared into especially. He constantly uses fo improve for rebuke » 
he is vory fond of counterfait, once writing be ye counterfeters 
God. Christ asks the Pharisees to asoyle Him a question 
xxi. 24). The verb ver is employed as it still is in 
Scotland for ferment. There is a new sense of dress, aa 
applied to vineyards. In swyse in youre awne consaytes we 
se what has led to the present debased i of the 


see necessitie (not nedes), T cert 
trownce (vexare). Cain is called a 


hhenee the American 
ined into enswe ; 
peace is to be euswad. Our eile is used in its Latin sense 
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(teumilis) when 
fines _ degraded. 


Cee ee charts (aatk ont) 0s eae 
Jorbua en eee 


Kear ol tyson oom a Gab Bt 

“eating and drinking dammacion ;” this last 
terrible, might, in his day, bear the mild sense 

poral jadgment ; it is one of his phrases that the 
[amen votive wri like se et aeaee 

times writes cherwbyns with the needless s at the 
is said to Moses, “ Aaron shall be thy prophet ;” 
word here means forspeaker, “thy champion in 
In 2 Chron. xxiv. a colleccion is made for the T; 
In the next Chapter men conspyre against a King; in Latin 
a different word was used for this idea. 


have Candy for Crete, Cicil for Cilicia, Wickliffe’s Sirie, 
Pounce, and Pasch become Siria, Poncius, and passover > a 
town near Rome is called Apiphorum! Tyndale uses con- 
gregation to translate ecclesia, for which he was rebuked 
by More. Wickliffe’s circumeide is turned into circumeiae ; 
the Infinitive yields to the Past Participle form. Tyndale 
has holoraustes instead of Wickliffe’s brend offringis, 

word minister is sometimes used for sereus. He ts fond of 
enform for doceve, the Jews enform Festus against Paul; hence 
comes our common informer. His translate (carry away) is 
a very favourite word with him. There is aude (lans), im 
enclusion, instantly (atrenue), seniowrs (elders), post (nuntins), 





to joy, 
sa pend and of éromediatly ; he bi 
judgement seate instead of the ol 
n full of grace is applied to the Virgin 


the South by Tyndale. The thieves on the 
cross are said to check (twit) Christ (Mark xv. 32). There 
is the old form pri taker, is for participator, besides the 


nes, variablenes. There is both hability and ableness. The 
old Adjectival ish is still applied to proper names, as 
Balylonish. Tyndale's singleness has been often altered 
nto simplicity, and his similitude has become figure. 

‘There is a word akin to the Dutch ; stripe (plaga). We 
read of the staves of a poem, this comes from the Seandi- 
ayian verb star; a stave is one of the component parts 
of a cask, put in separately. The verb gush also comes 
from Scandinavia; in our day we apply it to mawkish 

ists, and it is therefore, of course, always com- 


wars, at oe time when Zwingli was giving the like whole- 
some rede to the Switzers. Tyndale’s works fill two goodly 
volumes, yet these contain only about twelve Teutonic 
words that have become obsolete since his time; a strong 





nouns, verbs, and tae three out of four are gee 
and in this pure style he is rivalled by his great enemy, 





—— 
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“Tile Dei yates sacer, Exdras ille Britannus, 
Fida manus sacri fidaque mens codicis,”? 


‘Saint Jorom translated the Bible into his mother ton, 
not we alsot They will say it cannot bo translat 
itissorude. I iets rchs aa thay’ are tilsc Bea For 


i agreeth more with the English than with the es 


of the Hebrew Hef op pe agreeth? a 

otf a than wit! The manner of Seiki 
ina ‘ea Places thou noedeat not bat to 
the Engi, word for word ; when thou must sook a 
and yot shall have mach work to tranalate it 

that it have the same grace and sweetness, senso 
with it in the Latin, and as it hath in the 
hy ‘better may it be translated into tho 


‘Tyndale’s treatises have a few old forms that have 
been since his day, such as parishens, crome 
Garry erope (crept), clamb, lopen. Like Trevisa, the 

of Berkeley near the ‘Severn, ‘yndale has tho 
unusual forms cobweb and inner (inte Many of his 
come from the ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ the great 
manual of preachers. He has the proverb claw me, claw 
thee, Hi. 206 ; bald as a cool, ii. 224. - 


eg 
Hi 
By 
Re 
gS 
ie 
dal 
of 
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“It is a pleasure for a pope.” “He would be free, and yet 
will not have his head shaven.” “He would that no man 
should «mite him, and yet hath not the Pope's mark.” And 
of him that ix betrayed, and wotteth not how, we my, “he 
hath been at shrift.’ “She is master parson’s sister's 
” “He is the bishop's sister’s eon ;" “He hath 
to his uncle ;" “She is a spiritual whore ;" “It 
in the gentlewoman of the parsonage.” “He gave me a 
Kyrie leon" (nothing but fair words). And of her that 
answereth her husband six words for one, we say, “She ix 
anister of the Charterhouse ;" as who should say, “She 
thinketh that she is not bound to keep silence; their 
silence shall be a satisfaction for her.” And of him that 
will not be saved by Christ's merits, but by the works of 
his own imagination, we say, “It is a boly-work-maz.” 
Thus borrow we, and feign now speeeh in every tongue. 

After reading such a page, we understand how the 
English agent abroad came to address thus Cromwell: * You 
wrot that (Tyndale's) answer was unclerkly done, and so 

«all his works to eloquent men, because he usethe to 

6 a aymple stile, nothing sekyng any vaine praise and 
commendation” (‘ Ellis’ Letters,’ series iil. vol. ii. p. 207). 
No wonder that Tyndale’s Bible has rooted himself in 
Kingland's heart. 

A churl used to be called ironically Thomas Curteis 
(courteous), ii, 182; hence we see how the last syllable of 
the surname, pretty common now, ought to be spelt, in the 
good old French way. In i, 299 stands “we know not 
whether they be good or bad, or whether they be fish or 
flesh ;" to this Heywood was soon to add something. In 
i, 321 comes a reference to Robin Goodfellow’s nightly 
achievements in a household ; Tyndale is fond of alluding to 
the popularity of the Robin Hood ballads. Priests nsod 
to say, “Do as we bid you, and not as we do,” i, 127 ; this 
has since been heard in the mouths of certain Protestant 
clerks. In ii. 320the mumpsimuses of divinity are mentioned ; 
the joke referred to is well known. We can put our finger, 
I think, upon the very last juggling ceremony inyented by 
Roman priestcraft before the great Overthrow in England ; 





45 





instead of warning the people to 
living,” ii. 105 (Last Part). If this bears on 

now to be cited bears on the Old; 

ig against Charles V., and 

so mighty an Emperor, whose 

all His Apostles obeyed,” ii. 322 ; 

one of the last outsiders who 

the Holy Roman Empire. In 

his travels he had remarked the Wends, “inclosed in the 
land, of a strange tongue which no Dutchmen 

s) understand ;” these uncouth tribes he connects 


Bathe is not so apt to trip, as a genoral rule, in his history, 
much of which he took from Platina; Englishmen hitherto 
had known very little beyond their own chronicles; but 

compiling from this Italian writer, now gave them 
some notion of Papal history. He is guilt 
the sin of taking the Great Karl for a Fren 
is fond of a pun, either Latin or Engl 

foal sense of the Schoolmen i 


talks of the Pope as “their unchaste 
chaste) fathor,” ii. 123 ; here we 


avow,” ii. 85 (Last Part); this fores 
remark about “a pious fraud.” 
As to Vowels, the a supp 
Gilford, i, 395; this H 
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287 he speaks of an infercessor as an at-one-maker ; in ii, 
154 atonement stands not only for reomeiliation but for ex- 
piotion ; for making-at-one ia there used as a synonym for 
satisfaction, and it bears this last sense in Coverdale's Ver- 
sion. In i. 310 cross is used for affliction. He loves shew 
as a synonym for appearance and spectacle. He explains 
shewbread, i. 419, “ because it was always in the sight of 
the Lord.” In ii 219 we read “what a stroke hath Satan 
among us!” in the previous sentence stands “the devil 
hath @ great swing among us;" ini, 530 “the sect (of 
heretics) goeth now in her full swing.” This last word 
seems here to bear the sense of vilrare, not ferire. Another 
word for clus appears in ii 8; “at the first chop.” The 
wifs stand in Tyndale for the intellect, for the senses, and 
also for whims; sce ii. 93, The word [ust is so far from 
Ley pated libido alone, that in i, 168 we. read that “it is 

(pleasure) to behold God’s countenance.” Tyndale 
has also the old substantive unlust, soon to vanish. Man- 
ning had used fey for dalliance in 1303; Tyndale uses the 
word much like children's play, ii 1 t Part)! The 
word thing was in high honour ; the had often been 
called “that sweet thing,” and Tyndal 


of 1280 (not bread-spiller) were 

of @ The word fell 

Tyndale; he has fellow member 

Paul, i. 288. The old fere v 10 7 

the South ; Tyndale talks n a play- 
Sdlow, ii. 302. Speaking of ‘Kent, ho: says, 
“she was at home in heavenly ple: the Yorkshire 


4 Tyndale’s Second Volume has been ito two parts, as to 
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i 


hrase for acquainted, ii. 92 (Last Part), In ii, 26 
Part) stands we feel if (their bepei lhe 
the next sentence stands had we 


Ff: 


and every one was 
a year to St. White, ii, 216. 
(Borgundy). 

Among the Adjectives are 
high-elimbing, scot free, elderly (coined 
caldlic), tender eared, beetle-blind. We find 
i. xxiv., Bedlam mad, stark mad, the main sea, thick os 
ashamed of himself. "The word popish begins to be used in 
our sense, but it has an older menses man was said to 
be popish, when he was superstitions and falthless, 304, 
The word good expresses libens in “ the boy's will was 
to have given a blow,” ii, 79 (Last Part), like our “have a 
good mind to ;" Tyndale remarks on the varyim; 
of the word. “in 162 wen tid od omni 3) 
hence our “gone for good.” The word homely 
mean degrading, for it is applied to the ema act of Noa Noah's 
life ; in ii, 293 the word boars its old sense, familiar, An 
allegory may be “a handsome (aptus) thing to beguile with,” 
i. We light upon high learning ; in our time a man 
is a deeply read. How an adjective can be degraded in later 
times we see in ii. 168, where God looketh not sour, but 
merrily ; a hymn of much later date talks of “awful mirth.” 
‘The word wilful keeps its old sense of sponte in ii. 173. An 
ae cor who » gave in to the Pope is called a soft man, ii. 

the three 


iil 


Efe 


Part) ; here the aie may mean ‘ithe sor alin We 
see Pecock’'s unseeable once more. The adverb further i= 
turned into an adjective in i. 203, further authority, We 
find shamefullest, a form that was not to take root, There 
is the Comparative mare stronger, like Most Highest. There 
are both earthy and earthish, two wholly new Adjectives, ax 
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this frit would come, that no man should sin, i. 172 (Last 
Part). The Northern use of would (for solitus est) appears, 
he wonld stir them up with mercy, i. 451. Thero 

mode of repetition, with an alternative, in i 

Part) ; they will say, we may do both, May or 

de. The derst (we have in our time all but 

is being replaced by the corrupt daral > he 

207 (Last Part). The Passive Infinitive is 

ward ; he receined them to be sons, he prophesial 

throren (should be overthrown), ii. 160. In ik 145 ( 
Part) the seeing stands for they that see. The Acousativo is 
suppressed in lend unto men (money), ii, 293. Verbs 


brewer is said to run mit what he has in browing, i. 225. 
The verb oversee in Tyndale has two meanings; oversight 
bears the meaning of superintendence in p. 408, of neglect 


in p. 468 ; overlook in our day bears the same double sense ; 
a man glancing down from above may keep his eyes on 
an object, or he may heedlessly miss it by beyond 
it to something else. The verb long is used of the desire 
of a woman with child, i 246. We saw in the Fifteenth 
Century that érook (frui) had gained the sense of folerare ; 
in i 281 we see the bodily organ that probably conferred 
this new sense on the Verb, so stomach com brook (this 
food), Tyndale (a great mistake on his part) insists on 
putting a very solemn meaning on sership (honour), “by 
ng, whether it be in the Old Testament or New, 


Marriage Service, “ with my body I thee worship ;” indlood 
Tyndale himself says, ii. 56 (Last Part), that sonshiggaie 
and honouri are one. ‘The words rob and rove are used 
as synonyms, : 5 i 

ment, smite hands ; hence our “strike a bargain,” 
“shake hands on it;” in ii. 215, 220, this big 

clapping of hands, "We have already seen, 

in ii. 270 ivy choaks and stifles « tree. Tn ii, 

“made imagery to bear upon him ;” we should 
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tute bring for the first verb; the bear gots the new sense 
of work. In ii. 313 the priests propose to frim Queen 
Katherine; that is, “settle her affairs;” here we have 
more of the old than of the new sense of the verb, A 
verb stands before both an Accusative and a Dative, what 
Smit they have lost her, ii. 343. The American played out is 
first found, I think, in ii. 35 (Last Part), “play out his 
Tusts ;"” there is also hire out to husbandmen, In ii. 46 
(Last Part) we seo their shot anchor, our “shect anchor,” 
the implement that is shot out of the vessel; this shows 
the old connexion between ¢ and 0, a8 preve and prove. We 
may remember the old to-tusen (di-vellere) of 1280; we 
light upon it again in ii, 151 (Last Part), he towseth and 
mowseth Tyndale; hence comes the dog Towser. More uses 
the old verb housel, but Tyndale seems to shrink from this, 
as giving too Roman a doctrine of the Eucharist. Hoe 
has, well, J will not stick with him, ii. 199 (Last Part); we 
are not far from tickle. The verb lit is now used of 
thought. In it stands with the collects, ii. 117 (Last Part), 
we have the key to our phrase “it stands to reason,” with 
being altered into fo. There is came so far forth to say, ii. 
$8 (Last Part), which we alter into “went so far as to 
say,’ like Barbour’s sa hey as to, etc. In i. $29 stands 
hold the heretics unto the wall; the first hint of the place 
whither the weakest go. The Latin quid juvat is Englished 
by what helpeth if? i. 226. In ii. 110 a tompost is overblown, 
anew Passive form ; hence our intransitive blow over. The 
old forceorfan had now quite gone out, and was replaced by 
cud upp, ii. 129; there is seek up, like our hunt up. The will 
expresses the kindred volo in “if they will so have it,” ii. 
161. Tyndale is conscious of his purely English idioms ; 
thus he writes that the grandsons of Charlemagne fell 

(as we say) by the cars, ii. 266. The verb is dropped 
fn 0 thanks unto (them), ii. 48 (Last Part); here the noun 
is made Plural. 

‘Among the Adverbs we remark that the lever (potits), 
written by Tyndale, was altered by Day the printer into 
rather abont forty yeara later. ‘The old shrewdly still means 
maid; seo ii, 223, shrewdly paid. We see “a body that is 
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porridge, There is the mixture of Latin and Teutonic in 
intermingle, fore front, touchstone, The verb train, a form 
known, is making way, as frail had done 200 years 

; We see, train souls to hell, a phrase of More's, i. 

li; the sense of docere was later to prevail over that of 
teuhere. A woman with child longed to eat flesh on a 
Friday, and was overcome by her passion, i. 246; hore the 
last word partakes both of the old sense pati and the new 
sense ardere. In i. 337 wait upon is used in its old sense, 
observe attentively. In ii. 80 “the whole matter of true 
prayer” is used, whore our penny-a-liners would now use 
raison Pétre for matter ; this last word was driving out the 
older force in the phrase no force, In ii. 115 curiosity is 
tused ns a synonym for newness; the former word seems 
almost to gain its present meaning; what is new is curious. 
So high a sense had attorney in those days that the word 
is coupled with advocate and mediator, ii. 166. The word 
sect ix applied to the Moslem, in ii. 259, Tyndale uses 
coneey in Skelton's new sense, to be repeated by Shake- 
mee also the prevent (forestall) of the Monk of Evesham. 
word mart is used for the staple of English goods 
abroad, which Wolsey wished to transfer from Antwerp 
to Calais, ii. $19. The word rascal is applied to a common 
priest, to distinguish him from his superiors, ii, $06. The 
‘word appointment is used for promise, ii. 75; and this ap- 
‘coed may be either kept or broken. In ii. 52 (Last 
p) piece stands for mulier; in 1290 it had stood for 
homo. In ii. 76 (Last Part) porter no longer means ostiarius, 
bot stands for portitor. In ii. 121 (Last Part) the verb 
ormenss means examinare, and refers to the past; in p. 159 
to the future, In ii. 170 (Last Part) respect means simply 
glancing at a fact ; four pages later wa see the old in respect 
of ; there is also in comparison of, i 435; the three words 
respect, regard, and consideration have risen in the world, and 
now imply honowr, ‘The word master is used in a new 
‘sense in crafts-master (master of their trade), fi. 173 (Last 
Part). In i. 274 sort stands for homo, much as we say, 
“he isa bad lot.” The word manners is used for conduct, 
as in the Acts; sea i 303; Wykeham’s motto is well 

vou L 2F 
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known. In i. 115 cirewmstance stands, where we should 
now use contert. The word merchant may be used for trick- 
sler, i. 294; and this lasted for some years; make merchandise 
of, in the Epistles, implies trickiness, In i, 137 
with you stands for grant you a dispensation ; the 
dispense with a marriage, ii. 323; dispense with, as 
commonly nge it, means the Latin auferre, Rags 
at the barbarous Latin of the schools, as quiddity, haeoeily 
he spells phantasy in the Greek way, dey from former 
usage; he uses both the old reilly and the later comer, 
fragility. A curious phrase, borrowed from the Monk of 
Evesham, occurs in “his wits are rp," i. 314. We hear 
of a new disease, a soaking cmeamption, i. 341, Tyndale 
appropriates the words sire and dam to animals, i 4145 in 
the same page cnerfesy (humanity) must be shown to beasts; 
kmanity had been earlier used for courtesy; the former is 
a word that has risen, He has fo diet him, if is esompot me, 
of his own accord, jest him out of countenance, A noun is 
epeated, strife between person and person (man and man), 
i. He is fond of secondarily and partial We see 
popery, I think, for the first time, in ii. 85. ‘The verb sar- 
rant governs an Infinitive, J warrant him sing mass, i. 123. 
He spoaks of translating a word in a particular way, for 
eonsideration (a certain reason), i, 227; in our days 
term refers to money. We now use the phrase hace the 
grace to very carelessly ; in i 447 More implies that God's 
grace is here referred to. ‘Tyndale has the substantive 
pains-taking, perhaps suggested by parttaking. The verb 
a chatige, bo atl Se wato us, i. 411; 
ii as, where 
the last word bears its old sense gued, i. 404, ness is 
added to Romance words, as mercifulness (differing from 
mercy), and singleness (simplicity); on the other hand, we 
see promity ; humbleness is coupled with humility in i 
2 We come upon play @ parl, the réle of our gentecler 
; Barbour had written do hie part, An 
idolater is called a serve-image, ii, 62 (Last Part), this style 
of compound was soon to come very much into vogme 
The words akin to the Dutch and German are svafil, 


dispense 
can 
a5 We now 
langhs 
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jerkin (from the Dutch jurk, a frock), aloof. There is the 
Scandinavian fo cham bread, ii. 163 (Last Part); hence came 
to champ and fo jam. More has jabber, from the Icelandic 
gubta ; Tyndale has gibberish, formed from gibber or jabber. 
‘The Yorkshireman, Coverdale, shares with Tyndale in 
the credit of giving the Bible to England in her own 
tng As to the part due to each translator, the great 
called Matthew's Bible was put forth in 1537 by 
Rogers, Queen Mary's first victim in days to come. For 
this he used the New Testament and Pentateuch, already 
printed by Tyndale; the manuscript translations, left by 
coming down to the end of 2 Chronicles; 
Rogers then took the remaining books of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Apocrypha from the Version already printed 
by Coverdale in 1535. This Matthew's Bible of 1637 
became the Bishop's Bible of 1568, and this again was the 
groundwork of the Authorised Version in 1611.) I have 
me over the Second Book of Chronicles in Matthew's 
‘eraion, to detect phrases that are Tyndale’s, and not 
Coverdale's ; I there find but and if, have indignacion against, 
(pactum), fender-hearted, to meke, all that passeth 
jai pratereunt). The Book of i 
ee Our Prayer Book Version 
portion of Coverdale’s work which 
it is a charming specimen of sound 
Coverdale has inserted many wi 
prove his Northern birth. Such ar 
scalp, wrongeous, wel is thee, wo is mi a 
boli, rygge bone (backbone), moss (palus), tyth rock (colua), 
turk, take root, waged soldiers, forby, the ide (further side), 
folkes (homines), what tyme. (quan eal, manly, man- 
ful, to gloom, rycen doune, axe at me, he (loup), seven 
years are out (over), fore-elde jure), lap in 
(eingere), the dede doing, olde canckerde carle, make ready gear 
to flit, fray, by-post, hyrd (pastor), overwinner, skoukinge 
ey) place, have foughten, ‘nighlie, ae felde, set a 
wendch, put « stone, to ban (maledi ¢), have in derision, bandes 


2 T recommend all interested in these matters to read Dr, Eadie on 
the English Bible ; it is all but impossible to catch him tripping. 
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(rinenls), bop (danceh Many appeared i 
Noethern writers before the year 130@ There m the old 
enidllinke, a very late instane: of umde (amphi, He am 
bines Northern and Seuthern forms im ciiliter’s duldres, of 
whieh be is fond He ues dptx in its Northern seme 
merw, not fom, (Isaiah xxix. 3} He cannot manage his 
shell ai will, writing dew oil we compe? new and then; 
we will (shall) get ne quarrel, The Northern sound 
appears in words [ike triet, fol. ov 
“loka therow the fyngers upon” (wink af; 
often ned in Scotch State ew about 1570; Co 
xx 4 Tyndale uses Ing (bogbear); for this C 
has bogard, aa we see by hia compoand fray lngerd ( 
crow). A man is called a wyne supper ; so Edie Ochiltree 
talks of the hulesuppers of Fife. There is meh ome, where 
the Mandeville treatise had mchaone. The distinguishing 
mark between the two translators is the word samely 
Tyndale always uses it in ite Old English sense (now 
obsolete), preripud ; Coveniale employs it in ite Seandi- 
navian sense (now adopted by us), videlicel. He employs 
Palegrave’s new form wpsyde downe. We are able to cou- 
trast the Southern and Northern translators — 
Tyndale, 
Mouth (of dove) 
Gogil eyed 
Breakyage of day 
Ephod 
yilyng offerings 
Basket 
Bakemest 
Insuin of blood 
Scapegoat 
Hoorehed 
Peace offerings 
Parple 
Lyers awayte 
Wyne hervest 
Charmar’s ocke 


Thought to have alain Thought to alay. 
Waye Strete. 
Cease Leave off. 
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Corerdlale, 
(it) me Reach (it) me, 


Rola (ia blood). 


a 
Elisous, 
Nesod 


Gasped 

Sick unto death Dead sick. 

Paterne Patron (exemplar). 
Left buildynge of Loft off from building. 
Euhabiters Indwellers. 

or ‘Tree: 


eres x od bere Monld 

et Tnmost. 
Ungilty. 
Workmaster. 
Middest (midst). 

Among Coverdale’s obsolete words and forms, expunged 
by later Revisers, I may mention Joave (laudare), headlynges, 
flakre (volitare), coarse (corpus), byll (securis), overthwarte, 
chaft and chaw (jaw), wyvish (formineus), what is worth 
(become) of them, necres (kidneys), bewepe, woode (insanus), 
an undust, sparre (claudere), boysteous, rown (whisper), fyle 
(polluere), Greke londe, unshamefast, fremde (extraneus), 
querne, tharmes (Ilia), he shope, to fet (fetch), to corage him, 
were (war), ought (owed) them, wawes, everychone, aymnels, 
filehes (vetches), crowd (fiddle), strike a battle, harle (trahere), 
to unhalowe (profane), wapened man, an (on) hye, wynebery 
(ava), rel guated (tasted), barded horses, embassitour, to wndis- 
vase, he keste (cast). He has the rather rusty J trow, handye 
worke, the folke, clean gone, after (si mh) or sins, eonyes, 
molten, wherewithal, rebuke (op) dayes mam, seer, 
cribbe, nesinge, rybaudes, naughtie (yworthless), hosen, fear, 
(terrere), aeaane woe worth the day, lesyng (lying), embassage, 
haply, pate, weldoynge, my lovers (amici), reprofe (opprobrium), 
Aynswoman, well liking, the Most Hyest, have evil will at, he 
taketh me the tymbre (in Petruchio’s sense), wash you, lay me 
down, make inguisicion, pill (spoliare), set by (wstimare), 
Terme (Aocere), make mowes at, knap, tell her towers, suck 
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mightynesse, elenlynesse, blood gultinesse, worthynesse ; he even 
uses of a tree. There is the phrase “ bring thee by 
‘ fulles,” in Dent. xxviii. 68. We see a Northern 
© to prefix prepositions to nouns; thus we find 
_ dowensitting, uprising, fore elder, indweller, outerier, out-giving, 
-upstonding, though we still find the awkward nouns the 
coming in, the going out ; ho has moreover the noun stil- 
sitting. He has for my brethren and companyons sakes, drop- 
ping the Genitive sign in the first noun. He is fond of body 
for homo, which is still in Scotch use. He has fatherland, a 
word that cropped up in England every now and then, and 
was speodily dropped. The substantive syne (splendor) 
reappears after long disuse ; the later form was to be sheen, 
He has baye tre, where the fre added is the continuation of a 
{ayourite Old English construction. There is the thoroughly 
Northern sfouk (shock of corn) in Judges xv. 5. He uses 
‘ehistles for what was afterwards changed into water pipes 
in the Prayer Book version of the Psalms; he also be- 
comes a wonder, not 2 monster, unto man The Plural 
heathen is in use. Coverdale in the Psalms couples bugyes 
ly night with the arrow that flyeth by day ; the first-men- 
tioned noun does not mean insects, but hobgoblina. He 
is fond of kinredes (generations), at deathes dore, at his wits 
end, worship (honour), your bely full, lrech (girdle); he writes 
no end of treasure (Nahum ii. 9). He loves Verbal Nouns, 
Tike clothing ; Agur asks for a necessary living ; in Baruch 
ii, justification appears as rigtuousmakynge. The word fote, 
not folfolk, stands for infantry. We see Chaucer's romble 
now applied to wheels, In Kecl. vi, plague no longer refers 
to disease, but to an evil; this last word has in part re- 
placed it. The word girl, which twice only appears in our 
Bible, was substituted long afterwards for Coverdale’s 
damsel. One of our common phrases seems to have been 
fe by a question in Ecclus. xiii, “how agree the 
and the pott together?” In Eccl. ix. 7 we have, 

“a quyck dogg is better then a deed lion.” 
the new Adjectives we soo bloudthursty, gray 
headed, wrothful, darkish, heathenish, mouldy, weak braned. The 
ending ous had already appeared, fastened on to Teutonic 


ha 
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roots, a5 rightuous (ribtwis) ; Coverdale further has the new 
wonderous and murthurous, He uses true of heart, a stoned 
horse, weak as water, The adjective is sometimes made a 
substantive, as the worthies (mighty) in David's lament for 
Saul; fat also is in the like case. The substantive is 
sometimes dropped after the Adjective, as from everlasting. 
Coverdale's wilful at last expresses the meaning we attach 
to the word, but stout stands for superbus ; doughty appears 
as the epithet fittest for warriors, as long before in certain 
Northern writers. In Nahum ii. 3 stands he maketh him 
Sorwarde ; we here seom to see the old Adverb become an 
Adjective, as before in Scotland. In Ezekiel xxvii. we read 
of iron redy made, anew phrase. Coverdale writes both of a 
feshly felowe and. of a flessshy herle ; the two forms of the 
Adjective are curious, and both had appeared before. 

As to Pronouns, we remark J was he that, ete., other sock 
(such). In Lev. xxv. 5 stands hat groweth of it elf ; these 
last two words paved the way for the new Genitive if, 
supplanting the rightful his before 1600; this soon led to 
Bon Jonson's its, Many object to it is me, but in Proverbs 
viii. 4 Coverdale wrote, it is you whom I call, Tn Ecchis, 
xiii. a man has suple thee cleane up ; here thee stands for thy 
goods. The if is used in the old Indefinite way ; the Macca- 
bees, when fighting, byde styfy at it (2 Mac. xv.) We re- 
member J am one the fairest of 1303; this construction is 
now altered, for we see in IV, Esdras, chap. v., fe one only 

le > here only is used as @ Superlative, much as we say, 
“ the one perfect song ;” the one when coupled with only seems 
apleonasm. In the Psalms Coverdale wrote, one dépe calleth 
anaher ; this has been much improved by the later Revisers, 
who put deep calleth unto deep; here is the true English 
terseness. In Isaiah xi. yongones is written one word, much 
as we use young ‘uns. The none is now coupled with a 
possessive Pronoun ; a house is none of his (Job xviii. 15), 
Coverdale is fond of no body and every body. 

As to the Verbs, there are phrases like wish him good, to 
winter, happen on a thing, the work went forward (on), to Wast 
corn, sel ste a chair, get up (surgere), go mourning, day breaks, 
lay it waist, make mockes at, bili them down, cast wp their noses 
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me (Ezekiel viii. 17), fede the fyre, come to light, lie hid, 

iin, make clene ryddaunce of, kepe thy word, bid them 
welcome, get their will of, shake hands, Wo see “the waters 
plamped together ;" hence our “ going plump into a thing.” 
Coverdale has an odd compound of the two forms were and 
wast (eras); he writes thou werst (Ezekiel xxviii.) He con- 
fuses two different English verbs when he writes me think, 
In 1 Kings ii. 23 Solomon threatens thus, “ Adonias shall 
have spoken this agaynst his lyfo;"” here the verb bears 
both a past and a fature sense, The Infinitive is often set 
first, ax punish will J. In connexion with it a new idiom 
“he shall never want one, to sit,” etc, “the Inst 

to fetch him." In Malachi i. 10 stands “what is he that 
wil do s0 moch as to shut,” etc.; here our terse English 
speech in later yoars struck out the first Infinitive, and also 
the fo prefixed to the second. He brings did into ques- 
tions, as did not I wepe? (Job xxx.) There is a new usage 
of the Active Participle in 2 Maccabees x., “two dayes 
were they destroyenge (it);" I suspect that this should be 
“they spent in destroying.” Coverdale is fond of the 
idiom, “be giving of thanks,” “be doing good,” “my herte 
is dyting of a good matter ;" in some of these he confuses 
the Participle with the Verbal Noun, like Chaucer's passing 
over of Emily. He is fond of setting wn before a Past Parti- 
ciple, as undrodden, wnloked for. ‘There is the new Participle 
melted by the side of the old molten ; alzo the Perfect cleved 
(hwsit), not clave ; Tyndale's holpen becomes helped. We see 
the form drye shod; a Northern phrase. In 1 Sam. vi. 12 we 
read of the blearing (lowing) of oxen; we now use this 
verb of trumpets only. We sce miss used in two senses: 
David was missed, and 19 men missed (abfuerunt). There 
is a new sense connected with spend, “the day is spent.” 
Chariots not only rol/, but welter; a man may also welter a 
stone. There is the phrase to furn (ire) into a house. 
When Jonah was about to be thrown overboard, the sea 
wrought (was stormy). In Micah ii. 9 we read, “the women 
have ye shot out from their houses ;” the verb here has 
since been altered into cast; we now shoot, in this sense, 
nothing but rubbish. The military phrase full cut is used 
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for sally (Judith xiv.) ; to fall ont in common life suggests 
a cally of ill-temper. In Eoclux xxx. we are exhorted to Ait 
(strike) a child, by way of chastisement ; hitherto the word 
had been coupled with a mark. There is the phrase, set lo 
pledge, which reminds us of Catullus ruefully punning on 
the word opponere. In Nehemiah vii. 5 we see “God gare 

me in my hert ;” {he verbs haa shoes beet Selina 
we still say, “my heart misgare me.” For mingere Tyndale 
used the French word still in our Bibles ; Coverdale has a 
literal translation of facere aguam. In Ezekiel xxiii. 40 
ad forth tyeelf means, not proponere, but ornare ; it has since 


all through the poem ; our set wp (conceited) is well known, 
‘We hear of winds orerlearing a ship (Ezekiel xxvii) ; 
have since coined an adjective from this new verb. 


ptpyepicmrecicmins. 
word. The old Adverb has lost its rightful ¢ at 


oper = geeds. The owt is much used as an ian 


xg ‘the Prepositions the upon is 

sense, “see his desire apon 
Solomon's Song, iii, 2, stands “I will 
upon the market,” ete; hence our “ 
there is also “lend upon usury.” 
curious phrase “go on in wikedness ; 
in had been two forms of one word. 
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idiom, seen in the ‘ Cursor Mundi,’ reappears, “ to seke unto 
thee ;” there is also Roy's new phrase, “lean unto counsels ;” 
“have a zele unto the lawe.” There is the new idiom 
“when he was at the strongest" (Daniel viii, 8); at the 
soonest had but just appeared. In 1 Mac. vii. the people 
“pass over that day;” here the over means per, a8 we 
“read over a paper." In Lev. xi. 46 stands “the law 
over the beestes " (de bestiis); Tyndale here has of. I have 
seen in late writers the phrase “what is over you!" (what 
is the matter concerning you!) The over is profixed to 
adjectives, as overgredy. 

As to Interjections, Coverdale is fond of the optative 
O that, etc. In Job xxxi. 30 Oh no/ stands at the begin- 
ning of a sentence ; the first instance, I think, of this now 
common phrase. There is also no, no/ and if no, at the 
beginning of a fresh sentence. The scornful there / there / 
of the Psalms is well known. In Proverbs xxx. 15 some- 
thing “saieth never hoo” (ho /) ; this last arresting ery, used 
by Chaucer, has since been altered into “it is enough ;” this 
ho (satis) lasted down to 1630, being used by Mabbe. In 
Jeremiah li. 14 men cry alarum, alarum/ this has been 
changed into “lift up a shout.” 

Among his Romance phrases Coverdale has felicity, dis- 
dainedly (disdainfully), joly array, wyne bebber (this is not 
‘Tyndale's word), temerarious, dyspoynt (disappoint), dis- 
facour, mine encrease, mockage, disquietnesse, salette (armour), 
party coloured, presterly (sacerdotal), to beutify, my delicates, 
Datel ram, faynedly, unpaciency, innocency, dishonesty (oppro- 
brium), natyves, buckle together (congredi), adherentes, pledges, 
(hostages), churchrobber, winegardener (vindemiator), spryn- 
guid (juvenis). The word presumptuous is used in the old 
sense of wilful ; it has since acquired a new shade of mean- 
ing. The old triacle still bears the sense of remedium. The 
verb discover is used for uncover ; this sense still survives 
on the stage, where actors are discovered (revealed). The 
verb comfort often means strengthen ; comfortable, when 
applied to the Lord’s name, is used in an unusual sense. 
Coverdale ia very fond of employing stomach for cor ; a8 ‘a 
high stomach ;” what Prometheus did to our slemach is 
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the noun in Italian bears this sense. We saw in Tyndale 
that atonement stood for both agreement and expiation ; the 
latter sense seems to be borne by reconcyle, at the end of 2 
Mac. xii In Coverdale’s armlett we seo an instance of 
the Romance [ef being fastened to a Teutonic root. 
There is a compounding of Teutonic and Romance in 
wane day, swerteshippe. Verbs coming from the Latin were 
not yet quite settled in form; we see the Infinitives 
corruppe, correcke, suapeck ; we insist on using the Past 
Participle form of these. The former wander, used as an 
Adverb, seems to have led to mareelous pale. Tho ramping 
found here, borrowed from Chaucer, perhaps was the 
parent of romping. The verbs consume and concert are 
sometimes used intransitively. The verb ferry now governs 
au accusative, “tarry his leisure." Like Fisher, Coverdale 
is fond of added ed to spirit, thas making an adjective, as 
meke spreted. Tho Lord is suid to have planted our fathers 
in; this is the first hint, I think, of plantations, the old 
word for colonies. A change found in the ‘York Mys- 
teries' is repeated; Babylon is called the bewtis of the 
Caldees’ honour; here the first noun means decws, not pul- 
chritudo ax of old ; when we speak of a woman as a beauty, 
we mean that she is decus serus. The verb occupy is much 
used, of trade; Solomon's virtuous woman occupieth wool. 
In Isaiah i stands “I hate (it) from my tery heart ;" this 
seems to stand for inmost, and is rather unusual. We hear 
of ravishing (ravening) beasts. In the account of the death 
of Judas Maccabwus, he is perseculed (pursued), The old 
form take travail (trouble) is often used. The bones seen 
by Ezekiel, chap. xxxvii, are called “a marvelous greate 
sorle” (army); a8 we now use sort, it answers to genus 
rather than mulfitudo ; wo still keep in the Psalms “ye 
shall be slain, all the sort of you” (lot of you), The word 
company is used in a military sense. 

The Plural Seraphins is used; there are the proper 
names Palestina, Philistia; in 1 Mae. xv. we come upon 
Lucius, the Mayre of Rome. In Isaiah xxvii. 2, Museatel 
has sinee been altered into red wine. In the English text 
occur the words /enia, fexus. We hear not only of Caldees, 
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1240, stands alongside; whyy and whey, p. 100. Wolsey is 
called Carnall, a pun on Cardinal, p. 39; this joke thirty 
years later often did duty against Pole, who was not s0 
open to a satirist as Wolsey was. Like the d in Cardinal, 
the » is struck out; covent stands for convent, p. 82, 
whence Covent Garden. 

Roy is fond of making new nouns by adding nes, as 
tencficialnes, wnhappines, slugyishnes, lordlynes, noblenes, The 
title youre ladyshippe was now beginning to come in; it is 
in pp. 85 (as also her noblenes in p. 84); here the flattering 
friar and the dame, “ not very wise,” are most happily hit 
off, quite in Chaucer's style, In p. 93 wo road of a lorde 
of Madde; here high is dropped after of. The noun lorcher 
is coined from lurk, p, 98; Palsgrave employs it for gowr- 
mand; it was then used of a man, in our day of a dog. 
A bishop is mentioned as a goode Greke in carde playing, p. 
117; the abusive phrase has lasted long. Chaucer had 
talked of a fever hat ; this is now cut down to bever, p. 47. 
We see bed of state (state-bed); when Wolsey destroyed 
abbeys, he plucked down the costly leades ; a new Plural, 
p. 113. The Annas of the Gospel becomes Anne, for the 
rime, p. 118; this was the Christian name of the famous 
French Constable, Roy’s contemporary. 

‘As to the Adjectives, we see the origin of make black 
white in p. 51, where Wolsey can, it is said, make regulars 
of seculars, makynge as he lyste blacke of whyte (priests). 
We find swhyst (tacitus), p. 65; the adjective in Chaucer's 
time had been hust, 

There is the phrase hear ynough and to moche, p. 90. 
Mention is made of men being proclaimed heretics, p. 113; 
the terse answer is, why more we than (he 1). 

the Verbs we see the very old forms, thow myght 
(potes), p. 37, Mu spake (locutus es), p. 104. There is 
cotha (quoth he), p. 70, lett this pass, make no difficulte, make 
marchandyse of, hyt the nayle upon the heed, it is to be fearyd 
test, ete. There is a well-known Scotch phrase, the upset 
price» this is in p. 139, 

Roy has the new fopsy ferry (top side turf way), p. 51. 
Barelay’s change in the sense of by and by is repeated in p. 66, 
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becomes the devil of the whit thet (devil a bit), 
of worms here to stand for haw. There is 


dommes in pp. 67 and 83. In p. 43 wo 
questienist (schoolman), a curious compound of Latin 
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coming into fashion.’ In p. 55 there isa joke on the two- 
fold meaning of male; a Welshman when hunting is ordered 
hot to spare a male (he-stag) ; he forthwith robs a traveller 
of his male (trunk). The Welsh specch is a standing joke 
throughout ; in p. 150 we have by cotles blut and her (his) 
nayle, if her (he) be not, ete. ; elsewhere it is collys plud. 

is a good story anent the Welsh love of toasted 
cheese. The Northern dialect is hit off in p. 158 ; by goodys 
byens (bones), I is al hart (heart), by goddes sale (soul). 

There is the new Substantive maltman, In p. 146 man 
is opposed to master ; instead of saying, “there is no one 
here,” the taverner avers “here is nother mayster nor 
man.” In p. 49 both horse and jorsys are used to express 
the Plural equi; Shakespere also has both these forms. 
There is a remarkable ellipse in p. 93, “a song worth 
twenty of it” (the Paternoster); here some such word as 
copies should follow the Numeral. 

As to the Adjectives, we find a mad felow, in the 

rian sense; also wele to the skyn. One curious 
idiom of Superlatives appears in p. 104, “he was not the 
best clark” (a good clerk). 

As to Pronouns, in p. 129 we sce the old usage of 1303 
continued ; the wife addresses the husband with ye; he 
addresses her with the more familiar thou; they use syr 
and dame in their speeches to each other, though the 
husband was but an artificer. In p. 151 stands all sodendy, 
the forerunner of our all of a sudden. 

There is the new Verbal phrase fall at wordys. There 
is a new sense of cast in p. 83; a man, against whom the 
verdict is given, is cast, perhaps cast awty. There is the 
proverb, “ they stumble at a straw and lepe over a blok,” 
p- 29; this has been since supplanted by the gnat and the 
camel. 

The curious Yorkshire usage of employing but after an 
oath is revived; ty god but I wyll, p. 45; in p. 44 yet is 
used in the same way, answering to for all that. 

As to Prepositions, in p. 37 a man leaps into a ditch 

2 Perhaps the douse the glim partly comes from this doy 
inteeees tare ttisices endian = 

vor. 1. G 
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over the head ; a very contracted expression, since we have 
here no mention pee ‘There is the curious “find hyn 
at Oxford to scole,” p. 119. In p. 93 a man “fasts bread 
and water ;" here an on is dropped. The old fallin 

is now clipped; we light upon fall a laughyng, p 2, 
this lasted for more than two Centuries; the last word was 
doubtless mistaken for a Participle, as we see by Skelton’s 
to fall preaching. 

There are the Scandinavian phrases wall eye and doy 
chepe ; dog in Swedish means valdd. There is te Dutch 
buskin, 

Among the Romance words are stage play, 
eyreute (of a judge), principal (of a college) 
(understanding). We have in p. 17 the 
laugh at the use of fine language; a sch 
eloquent English and curious termis, puzzles a 
talking of sudpedytals, not shoes; ho 
cercles ; Rabelais carried this joke much further. 
a child answers a hard demand at all adventures 
in the Plural ; the forerunner of af all events. We see 
full (obligatory), p. 140; a new formation. In p. 77 
pany is used much as we employ society; the good 
should precede the noun is dropped. The adverb precisely 
stands for imperiously in p, 114; 80 Shakespere, in Hamlet, 
uses absolute for precise, The old maugre now becomes 
spyle of, p. 45. In p, 74 Sir is lengthened into Stra. 

Tn 1527 arrived the first English letter ever sent hither 
from America, so far as we know; it may be found 
Eden’s Book on America, p. xiv. (Arber’s Reprint); 
was written by Rut, the master of the English ship, 
Newfoundland. He uses harbor in a-new sense (porfus), 


ang 
tal) 


iu 


fi 


letter of this time, quoted in p. xvi., we read of cardes, that 
is, charts of the voyage. 

In the ‘Supplication for the Beggars’ (Arber's 
which Fish brought out in 1529, we remark the new word 
ivhirlpool, also bloudsupper, a favourite word of Coyerdale’s. 
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The Turk gets grounde of Christendom, p. 5; we should 
now say, “gain ground on.” The Romance words are 
profligate, out of joynt, to people. In p. 8 we read of priests’ 
torereigne ladies; this explains Skelton’s mistress, used for 
amica, In p, 4 comes the verb assile ; this was a few years 
later to be cut down to cite. We now fmnsfer as well az frans- 
late, « most useful distinction; butin 1529 the latter of these 
Latin forms seems to have done double duty ; see p. 6. 

Some pieces in Hazlitt's ‘Collection’ (vols. iii, and iv.) 
seem to belong to 1530 ; the old bydene appears for the last 
time, I think, in iii, 178 ; the old awper (aut) still appears 
‘ns other, iv. 112. The Oj is clipped, for bitwen becomes 
tien, p. 173; the d@ is added, a man was lownde toward 
the altar; this is the old bown (paratus), p. 172; there was 
doubtless a confusion with bound (vinctus). The old doppa 
Bives birth to dobchick (dabchick), iii, 171. In p, 124 
stands gib (felis). The old hallowes still stands for saints, 
p- 117, and the allusion here to pilgrimages helps to fix 
the date of this poem. Wickliffe’s knack (dolus) now stands 
for our hmicknack, p. 152; toy has undergone a change 
somewhat similar. A woman in p. 174 steals short endes 
and mony, hence our odds and ends, Dunbar’s adjective 
trim eatne South very soon, for it is in p. 153; the other 
udjective trick (trig), soon to be coupled with érim, is in p. 
109. The fature Shakesperian most unkindest stands in p. 
114. The all had been lately developed, it is ull your fawt 
stands in p. 158. In iii. 169 something is done for good 
wnd all. In iy. 107 we have twise 2% muche, where Cover- 
dale was soon to alter the so into our as. 

Among the Verbs stand have the last word, I am matched 
(married), Wreke her mynde to kim. We sce keep him short ; 
Coverdale’s the him short, to lay vice, iv, 106; hence our 
“lay a ghost 

Skelton’s jingles were coming into vogue ; a woman gets 
‘a man to smick and smack, p- 110; bones make clilfer clatter, 
p. 123; bible bable, p. 130. 

Among the Romance words is assimilate, The word 
base in p. 110 seems to mean ugly ; it is applied to a baby. 
‘The en was in great vogue ; in p. 137 entwit stands for the 
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p. 192 for recommend, The ¢ replaces u ; 
ho is in this work often quoted as an English classic, 
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“Gppears as the Monk of Berye, p. 226. The ¢ is inserted ; 
hower (hora) stands in p. 452. The ie final ix clipped ; 
becomes grownde sail (groundsel). The i or y 

supplants @, as upsyde downe for upsodoun, p. 230; here 
there was a false analogy ; there is also to /ylle (loll) out 
the tonge. Thore are both enquiere and enquyre in p, 226. 
The two forms bylde and buylde stand close together, p. 
163. There is both the old form of the verb heele (re- 
7 ) and the verb cool, which we adopt. The titmose 
of 1440 now becomes tytmouse. The verbs toyle and till 
appear, each with its different sense, in p. 391; the South- 
ern and Northern heirs of the old fylian, The ennoye ia 
used for the French enwye, p. 225. The two forms bery 
and wry (sepelire) both appear, Tho French endouer 
appears both as endowe and endewe, p. 224. The ou re- 
places #; penthouse of a house ; but afterwards comes pentys 


The p is added tom, as to champ; we see both bunch 
and punch, forms of one verb. The old sound is still un- 
softened in thacke (tegere), but atche (dolor) replaces ake ; 
Kemble the actor was laughed at for pronouncing ache as 
Palsgrave did. There are both the forms eye and egye for 
ovum ; gane and yane (oscitare) ; our author first gives 
Lydgate’s oryels and then his own forget, p. 242. Theg 
is softened ; there are both rygye and ridge, referring to 
land ; it is struck out in lemme (phlegm) ; here spyttell is 
given in explanation. Palsgrave says that we do not 
sound hin honest, honour, and a few other words. The d 
is added in J drownde (drown), p. 221; there are both 
ledder and lethers, The t is added, as falant (talon) ; there 
are both f0 graffe and to graft ; the t is inserted, as heyghten 
for the old verb Aesen. The th is added ; there is come to 
my full grouthe, p. 202, which last word replaces the old 
grownes. ‘The m replaces b, a3 somersault ; in French, sober- 
sault. Then is prefixed ; the ekename of 1303 becomes 
nyckename. The / is added ; spekke becomes gpeccle, bidaggen 
becomes daggyll ; in this way a new verb is formed from nose, 
to nosyll (nuzzle); it seems to have been confounded with 
mursle (train), and was used in this latter sense throughout 
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r (arbiter), still in our Bible, here first appears; 
it recalls the old legal diem dicere. We see gadde bee, a 
(our gadfly). A gospellar is one that sings the gospel ; 
word was soon to get a new meaning. There is anew 
construction of man; Iam man good ynough to, ete. ; here 
we now drop the adjective. When a woman is to be 
dolivered, she says, J am nere my tyme. The word world is 
more used; he wyste nat in the worlde what to do, p. 175; 
here we transpose a little ; i is a dangerous worlde now a 
p. 243; this translates dangerews temps. There ix I 
shall tell him more of my mynde, p. 184; my foote is ey 
exactly the same asin French, p. 269 ; as long as the breth is 
‘in my body, p. 453, The sce handsome now first means 
pulcher, for hansomnesse is in French advenantelé. The word 
‘nappe has lost its old exalted sense, and here means only a 
Iytell The old bicker (pugna) is degraded ; byckerynge 
is here equivalent only to skrymysshe, the French escarmuche ; 
owe know the later form skrimmage. The old wit had been 
synonym for wisdom ; but it now stands for ingeniosité, 
among other things ; its lighter shade of meaning was soon 
to be developed, The noun spring, in p. 161, gets a new 
meaning, “something that may be bent or bowed.” The 
_— word gear means no more than the French chose in p. 239. 
‘The word water may stand for sudor ; a horse is all ona 
water, p. 245; we should say, lather. The old wif in com- 
is apa by woman ; the former wif-freond had 
vanished ; we now see many forms like woman preest, 
‘The French fretillon is Englished by (a) hoppe upon my 
thombe, Tyndale’s new atonement here appears as onement 
(reconciliation). The French fossette is translated a pytte 
‘in ones cheke ; the verb pit had already appeared, We have 
seen Caxton’s barbarous compound sceawage, the show of 
goods for sale; the officer, who took toll upon this, had also 
to see to the cleaning of the streets; hence he was called 
sexvager; he appears in Palsgrave as seavenger.. One 
of the names for English slang was a pedlar’s frenche, p. 
368. The phrase every why is thought very English, 
p- 450; the French expressed the last word by goutte; 
1 Skeat gives this derivation. 
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never a whyt the nerer in p. 469 is rendered by de pas ung 
graym. 

Among the new Adjectives are clammy, darkesome, higlly, 
noppy (of ale), in French, vigoreux ; broken backed, dainty 
ramuthed, Iyght heeded, pe lyflong daye, p. 453. The word 
fight is used in two different senses, lyght grene and Iyght 
horse. An adverb is made an adjective; asa 
strooke, p. 377. ‘The old awkwand still appears as an adverb 
in fo rynge aukewerde (when enemies are coming), like Scott's 
“the bells are rung backward." But this adverb is now 
made an adjective, meaning lefte handed, and also expressing 
the French perverse. It further gives birth to the new 
adyorb arckewardly (frowardly), p. 439, The ish, as in 
Chaucer, is added to old adjectives of colour, thus expressing 
a new shade of meaning, as blackysshe, blewishe, and many 
others; there is seeysshe (marin), the Old English salle, 
The word daper of 1440 here changes its old sense ; it now 
Englishes. mignon, The word homely means not only 
familiar, but saucy (free and easy). The word fine is used 
of very small work, The word fond changes from stulfus to 
amans (cynics say that this is no great step); I waze fonde 
upon a woman is translated by je m'enamoure, p. 2183 the 
verb date had already followed the same course. The old 
eleyeshe is removed from Fairyland, and here expresses mal 
traictable, p. 403, The rough is now used of speech ; speak 
roughly, p. 242. The word busy has gained an evil sense; 
a busy felowe Englishes wng entremetteuz, p. 331. The word 
pretty now expresses purus ; a preaty whyle ago, ting pen de 
temps passé, p. 453 ; this great whyle is the English for de 
Tong temps, p. 455. An adjective is made a substantive, as 
the white of the eye or of an egg. Sometimes the substan- 
tive is dropped, as draw in blacke and white, a French phrase; 
to be longe aboute it, p. 237. A fashion is revived of pre- 
fixing a substantive to an adjective, like the old Wed-read : 
we now find love sycke, brimme ful. The adjective stedye onee 
more appears, after a sleop of 300 years, p. 234; it is 
applied to something that does not move, asa wall We 
Hee an alliterative phrase in they sts the day hye and haly 
(oultement), p. p. 257. We find earable ground, p, 279, 
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bespeaking a welcome for the kindred arable that had 
pee crpearee There are the phrases a tall man of his 
‘ as mery as a cricket, as longe as large. The wif ow 
mort is Englished by alyve or deed, p. 437 ; so completely 
had on lif become an adjective. An adjective is placed 
before a verb, as fo roughe heawe timber. Two adjectives 
are coupled, as lyght grene, An adjective follows a verb, 
as hacke them small. Our more will still translate major ; 
the more fole is he, p. 452; we have also the fewer the better 
fare, p. 472. 

As to Pronouns, in p. 300 stands and I were as you, I 
awolde, etc, (si j'estoye que de vous); here we now drop the ak 
We seo sche devyll and many such compounds. The if has 
a backward reference, as J twyll pass or I wyll dye for it, p. 
B17. In p. 444 one with another is translated by pesle mesle, 
The all is developed ; the by lykelyhode of 1430 becomes by 
all lykelyhode, p. 439. The word years is dropped after a 
ted as if she be ones fourty, she will, ete., p. 396 ; here 

the French inserts ans. So completely had the all and 
some (omnes et unus) dropped, that Palagrave blunderingly 
translates it by tout entierement, p. 448. Wo find the new 
every body, a lytell to moche, lytell lesse, fewe ynoughe, you may 
come tyme ynoughe, p. 375; here an in is dropped. There 
is the new idiom a great many peces, p. 217 ; here the of is 
dropped before the last word ; the Teutonic many and the 
Romance mainé are confused ; in p. 468 stands a great 
meyny of them. There is a curious new phrase, J will offer 
my offering the first thing I do, p. 308. The quod sciam is 
Englished in I never did it, that I wotte of, p. 394. 

Among the new Verbs are to dog, bear him out (je suporte), 
Mover, blow (after running), break out (as one that waxeth 
seabby), dasshe out of countenance, dygge my horse with spores, 
do him servyce, harlen a man, go to borde in a place, fall awaye 
(wax lean), fall in love with, be in amours with, p. 253, synge 
owt (chanter a playne voyx), fo fynger (like a thief), fyer a 
gonne, a ship grounds, hold at a baye(a la boy), kepe resydence, 
take him up (reprove), lie at anker, locke up a thing, make my- 
selfe a straunger (je me aliene), the law byndeth you, weather 
is overcaste, pop into water, cast « shoo, stake (in play), stedye a 
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), take into. 7, take to kis legges 5 
sr hen wi yan my 
take the worde out of one’s mouth, to takyil a. 


chault), worme etyn, weather beaten, tonge tyed » halfe 
halfe wakyng. Palsgrave is fond eg shall where we 
will. We see both the forms lye in chylde and 
the clipped Jye in. There is the expressive froue mother 
(patative) 5 1 morne is used for “ wear mourning.” A child 
is marred, not spoiled. Wood, when burning, erakes > crackle 
had not yet come. The foreign em is much used. before 
‘Teutonic words ; endusye myself, embolden, engrave (used of 
a goldsmith). The Northern verbs slabbe and tire (fatigare) 
have now come to London, also bonfire. The verb drone is 
now aet apart for the noise of a bagpipe. Men had 
baited their horses ; they themselves baited in 1530, when 
they ate at . ‘There is the famous bring him 
i Pope. Tho je importune is Englished by eall 
upon aman that I have a sute to; hence our visits beeame enils, 
The verb cross was used in different senses; fo crasse Tegges, 
and also cross over the waye, A verb has evidently been formed 
for seta sonnyng appears for au soleil, 1p. 357. 
The verb cut, like carve, is used for executing very fine work, 
p. 203. Acandle may be either put out or done out, p. 218. 
The verb scatter, like skale, becomes intransitive ; men 
iter (go out of order). ‘The verb fret still takes an Ac- 
ati himself away ; but the new construction 
Sor a trifle, p, 242; there is farther 
verb fret (ornare). In the same way 
close a8 well as the old kepe you clase, 
ig. There is both the intransitive gere 
traneitive gove a man over. We saw 
death 140 years earlier; we now haye 
me advise mal), and orerslepe my selfe. 
id to be well seife or sf up. Acman 
and to starte for cold ; there is also 
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been used centuries earlier; strpte on 

is here applied to a ship. The verb tenne becomes 
intransitive ; it here means te suntwraf, Palsgrave says 
of thrill (je penetre), that it is old and little used in his 
time ; we haye happily revived it, thongh we apply it to 
the soul, not to material objects. The eford of Barclay 
iow seems to get the sense of the Latin dare or something 
like it; “J forde an article” Englishes je vends ; the un: 
doabted sense of dare comes forty years later. The verb 
gg (guffocare) now takes its more modern sense; it is 
also made anoun. There is a new sense of gather, where 
we now say pull; I gather myselfe to gyther, for some feat 
of strength, p. 245. The verb geaso keeps its old sense of 
taleulating in shooting, like ayme ; but it is also translated 
by the French deviner, showing a new sense, p. 245. Two 
senses of drag are given in p, 219.; I dregye for fish, and 
I dragge (come behind). There is fydell with your handes, 
p. 236, a new sense of the verb. There are two senses of 
walk in twalke the stretes, and walke « horse. The verb leare 
Englishes regarder de longue veue, and is applied to a dog 
behind a door, p. 279. ‘The vorb snof (anhelare) takes 
anew sense ; not only a horse, but a stubborn boy is said 
to snoffe; Foxe was fond of this latter sense, expressing 
anger. The old want (exrere) now means egere, and perhaps 
desiderave; I wante a gowne Englishes j'ay mestier de, ete., p. 
400; a few years later the sense of desiderare is clear enough, 
old warp becomes intransitive ; bordes warpe, p. 401. 
‘The verb worship, as is said expressly, is used of honour paid 
both to God and to man. Palagrave translates pour fowl 
potaige by whan all is doone and sayd ; this he calls. phrasys, 
p. 427; we transpose his two participles. The old go is 
still used for ambulare ; Ican neyther go nor sande, p. 469 ; 
we still say of a horse, something in this sense, “he ean go 
well” The old verb jack has a new variation, Aueke, p. 265, 
(mangle, wrangle) ; hence came our haggle, There is anew 





it also gives birth to the verb kyttel Tyla! (kitten), pe 273. The 
verb pat gives birth to paddyll (in mire), The verb ryfie is 
formed from the noun; boards ryfte (gape asunder), aes 
other verbs are due to whine, p, 407; a child 

horse whynyea. The phrase i came to the joynyng 

ce vint a, ete., p. 267; many French phrases were translated 
literally into our tongue. We find kepe house, and also 
open house ; this last, it seems, was used only of a 

p. 272. We see an is struck out in the proverb 

than breake, p. 319; here, in French, i vault it 
sentence. We sce also tho Imperative, best do, best hare, 
439, Palsgrave says that English has no way of 

the werbes inchoatyves of the Latin except by putting war 
or begin before adjectives; he gives some pages of these; see 
p. 402; I could wish that we had more verbs, such as 


redden and sicken, Both tho Participlos, wren and wazed, 
iven, p. 404. Coverdale’s confusion of the 

and V hal Noun appears here ; be doyng of something 

stands in p. 425. The French par estudier is 

ear f by studyeng, p. 439. 


wheraboutes ? no where at al, 
Ife waye (en my chemyn), 

we of moz), ever syns, for ever and a daye (a grant 
jayne and agayne (encore et derechief), no where 
‘ly, whether I wyll or nat. We see stand a 
(with legs abroad), hence a new verb was to be 
te We also see the adverb sydelyng (de cousté), 
to the verb sid/e long afterwards ; grovel 
of a verb mistakenly formed from an 
the Shakesperian anon, anon (tout 
unusual adverbial form appears eid 

stands happely luckely (par bon ear) ; in 
urner,’ iv. 641, Cromwell’s redeoats ask 

in 
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the Century, of repeating foo (nimis); in p. 452 stands to 
to moche (par trop). In p. 461 we see it is so, which is 
here called a very strong affirmative ; hence the favourite 
American ¢at's so. The come away fi is translated by viens 
avant, viste! this might also be Englished by come at ones / 
Pp 461 ; it is our later come along! Palsgrave remarks on 
the legal use of whereas, p. 472. The but is developed ; J 
twyll folowe tyil to morow but I wyll fynde her, p. 239, it shall go 
harde but, ete,, p. 236, but now (a prime), p. 423. Palagrave 
says that is my lorde uppe? is a peculiar English phrase, 
p. £17. He has as well as well may be, remarking that the 
French do not repeat the well a second time, p. 438 ; there 
is also as sone as maye be, p. 420. His far from makyng an 
ende is a translation of bien loyng de, p. 457. Tyndale 
here had inserted an off after the far. 
Among the Propositions we see hande to hande, under a 
locke and keye, over heed and cares, at unwares, at tymes, 
whyles, up the hyll and downe the dale (amont et 
aval), p. 436, cheke by cheke (joo a joc), in play. The out, 
‘as of old, is prefixed to nouns, as an out place, explained as 
“a corner out of the waye.” In p. 230 men do a thing 
upon a full stomacke ; here the idea expressed by the Latin 
post seems to encroach on the idea connected with super. 
‘There is a new phrase in p. 231, fall behynde pe hande (in 
debt); a fow years later pe was dropped, Our favourite 
betting phrase appears in p. 357, fwenty to one he is ondone ; 
see p. 358 of my book. Palagrave says that fo and unto 
are used indifferently, but the latter is Northern, p. 436. 
The old idiom with of, firat seen in Layamon, is extended ; 
it is. a fayre syght of a woman when she is well tyred (dressed), 
p. 391. The of is dropped in is the money weyght? p. 400, 
(de poyx). The old now a dayes is expanded into nowe at 
these dayes, p. 401; a grent mistake. We do a thing 
against the grain; Palsgrave did it agaynst pe heare (hair), 
which he explains by frowardly; the phrase lasted till 
Shakespere’s time. The old at ones had meant simul ; in p. 
461 it means statim. 


1 Sydney Smith was told to walk upon w full stomach ; he at once 
asked, "upon whose ?" 
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Among the Interjections are houische ! mom ata 
Gol blesse you! God be tanked { Tf a man 

neighbours cried, Christ helye / the French synonym se sym fr 
was much longer, p- 460. Palgrave compares par 

tiew / (morbleu) to the English by cockés baly/ in either 
case the name of the Deity was disguised, p, 460. He 
gives many French curses without English equivalents, 

461. 
es Among the words akin to the German and Dutch are 
lynke (torch), weynseot, rabbit, to gulp, drone (sonare), leer, 
to quiver, snarre (snarl), lymp (boiteux). A gouker is the 
French ung rustre (an uncouth rustic), p. 322, ‘There is 
the verb dandyll, the daunt of 1303, used by Robert of 
Braone. 

‘The Scandinavian words are flip, jlag (vexillum), kip! 
stale (urina), dug, cujfe (ferire), tip, as a cart tips © 
aymper (our simmer), rowse Rimes ; that is, stretch himeell 
before action. ‘There is “fall in a dumps,” p. 222, which 
as yet moans only to muse. There is huge (shrink in bed 
for cold). The swagge of 1303 is here nsed of a fat man’s 
belly; hence the swag-bellial Hollander, and also the later 

swagger, To look aswhasske (lorgner) is a token of pritle, 
p. 284; hence comes the later swashbuckler. There is jump 
that is, leap with both feet held together, p. 269. 

Th tic words are cub and agog. 

Among the Romance words are dandelyon, eabestain 
(c all medicyne, coveryng for a beer oe 

of wyne, grayne to dye with, heat pect, Teaver 
meson sayle (mizen, in Fron 

loure, pyppen, plomel, porkepyn, 

‘an herb), roller or rammer of hi 


messy, 
eye), serupulouse, to calke (a ap), fo 
ake a full end of), dis-apoynle, disarine, 
tylment (battlement), te engrosse writing, 
to equate, to extorcyon a thing, face him donne, 
 frisque), frye with my hands, foree him 
¢, gestyll (jostle), payster (pester), grapple, te 
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ayr clothes, to brush clothes, launsyng yron, levell a gonne, 
mung, fo panel a quest, to pece a thing, to pomell, potehe eggs, 
to promple (a schoolboy), to prostytute, retreve (as a hound), fo 
rule paper with a ruler, letter of marke, to somme an account, 
to sorte things, mayster of ship (pilote in French), pair of 
rirgynals (cspinettes), ventylate matters abroad, wamarry, 
whoop (je huppe), modes, tenses, in partyculer, poorely (male), 
eommaryly. Pulsgrave uses bachelar for nat maryed, and 
syngle man for the French bachelier. He has the old bace 
playe for jeu awz barres, our prisoner's base. Like Tyndale, 
he uses caltell in the Northern sense of beail. The word 
Jasyon expresses the French mode, and also taille and facon. 
We see grauntfather's father stand for aieul, and grantfather 
grantsyre for grant uicwl or alave ; a little lower comes great 
grauntfather, There is man nourse, something like the later 
wan midwife, The word portlynesse expresses the French 
magnificence. The French cordon translates Seynt Audries 
face ; whence came tawdry in later times. The asyse of a 
man's body is rendered by the French corpulence. Their 
piratte might be Englished by a venturer on the see; this 
Jast phrase a little later was to stand for a merchant. The 
word precyse, taken from France, here means scrupulously 
eyreumspecte; men may be utterly precyse in speaking, p. 
466. The word rampysshe (ramponnenx) may be applied 
to a beast or a wench ; it is in our time rampageous. Pals- 
grave says that nothing in French or English can go 
beyond millions. The noun courrant appears as an English 
word, and is used in connexion with a gutter, p. 156. The 
verb bray is still used of deer, or any other beast. The 
verb cable (very unlike our use of it) means “store a ship 
with cables." There is the outh, God confounde mef Roy 
had used the verb conjecture ; Palsgrave has, I conjected as 
mioche. We find ery haroll alarome, in French, harol alarme. 
We see deduce used in connexion with argument, deducte in 
connexion with arithmetic ; the Infinitive and Participle of 
the Latin verb contribute each one form of the word. The 
verb mewrs is Englished by parte my lyfe; our present form 
depart this life was to come a few years later. There is 
deprice « man ; here of his office is dropped. We see desyre 





ightful sense of the English word desober is given 
afterwards The form differ is written where we put defer. 
The word solen (sullen) has no worse meaning here tha 


out of temper, referring to body, not mind; afterwards, J 
temper my selfe, referring to abstinence from anger, p. 387 ; 
to distemper refers to the body, meaning bring out of frame. 
The word passyon stands for ira, p. 388. A horse covers a 
mare ; and a man is wacorered when he doffs his hat, p. 398. 
The jadresse is Englished by dyrect a letter to. The word 


are the two words nicenesse and micelé ; nycely will express 
both coyement and coyntement, p. 443, The English coy 


as much as strange or nyse (fastidious). The word pe 
may be applied to meat; it here implies an uapheeet 
sweetness, The word pufron may mean either a helper or 
an example. The word glesse will now express pre the 
f m, p. 211; in French, iustre, The curious 

ung gullast i is given for our merchawnt, p. 
nch verbs are given for tho English doa 
inte and craindre. The verb endyfe bears three meanings 
cndyte of trespasse ; also, fo penne something, and 
ir esteme here means nothing more than 
The verb explegt (explicitare) bears the 
sense of achieve ; in our day, when we em 
hieve profit from it; P: e's exployt 
sense, to be found in Comuuiesy _ to work 


_phraze strayne courteysie implies here 
of politeness, as one doth that is nyce. Pale- 
that there is no French idiom answering to 

our take peper in pe nase, whence comes peppery. We hear 
of a mynsynge pace, p. 437 (le pas menu); here the verb 
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mines geta a new sense. Two substantives are coupled in 
a dutie dette. The word usher (ostiarius) gets a new sonse, 
that of the hussher of a school; Palsgrave perhaps derived 
it from ush, There are the two forms of one verb, distylle 
and style. The de is clipped, when defens toy is Englished 
by fende thy selfe, p. 234; we now insert a for after the 
verb, The origin of our pikestaff is very plain, when we 
read of a staffe well pyked with yron, p. 316. We have heard 
of the game of faro ; in p, 233 stands J fare (play at dice, 
ata so named). The word dandyprot, so common in 
this Century, is French, meaning a coin, p. 198. A tryumph 
in p. 237 is said to be something like a tournament. The 
word manner gets its Shakesperian sense, “to the manner 
born,” I fynde one with the maner (trouver sur le faict), p. 
936 ; also, take him with the maner (sur le faict), like w thief, 
p 385. The French en is much used at the ee of 
words ; there are both enspyre and inspyre. We know a 
woman's front » je effronte is given in p. 243 for fo fronte up, 
as & woman does her hair; ¢ffrontery was as yet uncoined ; 
in the next page a woman's bonnet is mentioned. The verb 
geste (jocari) appears in p. 245; it also bears the meaning 
< ae our later rally ; here rail loses its old harsh 

‘The ending Sy for verbs was coming in; but Pals- 
ira Temarks that the verb rubyfye had not been admitted 
into common speech ; the verb surmount, according to him, 
is a late comer; Lydgate’s verb fiche is by this time obsolete, 
There is the curious J saynte (I become a saint), leading to 
Pope's “sinner it or saint it.’ Either a man or a horse 
may trotle aleute, p. 394. There is a new sense of the verb 
use; “use bad words to a man,” p. 400. We see retayle 
contrasted with what men sell hole, p. 440. There is the 
new phrase hate me like poyson, p. 259; also, stand upon his 
promocyo (sur le point de), p. 2635; hence the later on sale, 
on the mend. The old gilofre becomes gylowfloure, p. 364, 
from a false analogy. A seal may be called an antique, p. 
323, following the French. We hear of the nobylyée (nobles) 
of the realm. The crowche in Crowchemesse day preserves 
the old sound of the vowel in cruc-em, p. 425. The French 
& hgulte voyr is Englished by in a Pylates voyce, ane 442, 

vou. 1. 
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showing the popularity: of eae ea 
ma mayson becomes my poore house, p. 
(eet tan castee eo eeannae rn areere 
phrase in the very myddes of, p. 431; also, af the 
ning (an fin commencement) ; also, very few. 
comes often, just sometimes ; in p, 461 
an affirmative. The French 
Englished by by this meanes, p. 440; and 
thus, by no maner of meanes, p. 439. 
comes monkey (monicchio, monna). 
bottle) from the Spanish. 
Palagrave, in the beginning of his 
the Latin tongue is 80 ill pronounced in England, 
thinks that this comes from Latin and French being 
Paya ft, se H  Saticenithes tbe 
of the two languages, p. 218. He 
and Walloon from the French of Paris. In p. 160 he eon- 
trasts certain olde Romant words, out of use in his day, with 
the modern French. He tells us that Lydgate’s obsolete 
words are mostly French, p. 242. When treating of the 
noun standard he mentions St. Cuthbert’s banner i 
England most nearly answering to the Oriflamme. 
gives us the proverty boo syilet 2a, faris kali aE 
269; also, thou lokest afr dad mets 307 iy 
afore Sayre is given as an adage applicable to one that 


renege Heywood slightly changed this = 


i i 


PH 
at 


die 


erly 
ian 


= 


a mayde that Te not caryng whom. 
takes a new moaning, that of bikers, p 7. In p. 14 


E 
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‘wakea stay. There is the Scandinavian jomp, p. 14 (exactly), 
which has influenced Shakespere. Among the Romance 
words are strangury, dyaculum ; we hear of the passyng bel, 
p- 13. There is presuppose and the common yf ye please, 
p. 15. Inp. 9 stands the saw, the poore mare shall have his 
man agayn , this is transposed in Shakespere ; I have met 
with the later version of this in Scotch letters about 1780. 

‘The poem of ‘Christis Kirk on the Green’ (printed by 
Dr. Rogers among the works of James I.) seems to me not 
to date from before 1530; there is here the word younker, 
which did not come in long before that-year, and loun 
is not much earlier. There are Jok and Lowry; a man 
dancing is called Lightfute. The old Northern nais (pudi- 
bundus) of 1320 reappears a3 nyss, applied to girls, There 
is the phrase fo nowt powis (knock heads), used later by 
Davie Deana We see the Scandinavian word byre, answer- 
ing to the Old English Mur or bower ; it is noticed by the 
Yorkshireman Levins forty years later. 

Tn a piece of 1533, referred to in Collier’s ‘Dramatic 
Poetry,’ 1879, vol. ii, we find in p. 300 the phrase her 


op Ame are some plays of Heywood (Percy Society, vol. 
xx.) which belong to 1533. In p. xliii. we see the form ie 
used for aye (semper); this was to be cut down to é later 
in the Century. There is squid, derived from the Icelandic 
ipt, to flash or dart; wittiness, a nody (stultus), a jar 
(rixa), which here means a difference between two words, 
p- 17. A person is missing, p. xxi, which must stand for 
in missing, like in owing. The verb glance at gots the new 
meaning of hinting or touching upon, p. 12. There ig 
make an appointment, We have seen Barbour’s on paim/ 
we now have at him/ p. 49. In p. xlv. stands for his life 
(ho) daryth not, ete.; this is as absurd a change as to write 
he cans for potest. There are the Romance close weather, 
overjoyed, an incident, undowtydly, paymaster. A man may 
be carried away by his will. There is our common of corse, 
p. 28, I think, for the first time. P. 17 is.a most curious 
which ought to be bracketed with Barrow’s famous 
Tefnition of wit. I give some of the lines of the dialoguao— 
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“Why, what dyferens between yas and seytty 7 
As mnch sormetymie ax between wysdom and folly. 
Men can in no wise be wise without wytt 
Set a aa 
Asi fodifferent to good ot'yll warkieg. 
Wyedors ys in good part tskem alweps.” 


The man who broaches this evidently new distinction is 
called some young achodman and fresh comonar ; the theory 
is called a jar. The whole passage is most curious, show- 
ing that sit is no longer, as of old, to stand for sapientia 
and nothing else. 

In 1532 glimpses of the future English horse-race 
begin to appear. As we learn from Mr, Hore's ‘ 
of Newmarket,’ i. 61, the King’s horses are run in 
year; the boys that run them have caps made 
mylanner, a man most unlike the modern milliner. 
1540 a prize is given by the authorities at Chester to 
man who runs best on horseback; see p. 65, where 
Tules of the course are set out. 

Sir Thomas Elyot brought ont his book, called ‘Th 
Governour,’ in 1531; I have used the reprint by Eliot 

‘The r is added ; Hampole’s verb low now 

r, p. 24 Among the Substantives we 

summer's day, p. 23, forwardness (activity), the 


: good fellowship was applied to soften the harsher 

gluttony, p. 87. The word Gospel is used for verus 

we hear in p. 266 that sop did not write Gasp. ‘The 
word play is used of the method used by a gamester, p. 86; 
a man’s play is suspected. The old handgun becomes simply 
gun in p. 93, as if it was a cannon. Elyot describes the 
football of his day as nothing but beastly fury and extreme 
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riolence, p. 92; this complaint is repeated fifty years later, 
‘Among the Adjectives is doggish, The word tall takes the 
new sense of procerus, p. 220. The pronoun is used in a 
new construction, where a Participle seems to be dropped, 
“ Moses aided the multitude, and they most unstable,” p. 137. 
There is the phrase J nothing doubt, showing the connexion 
between noht (nihil) and not, p. 245. 

Among the Verbs are fo game, unteach, rouse game, keep 
time (in dancing), something fo work on, p. 77, man a ship, 
it is to be wished, throw @ rider, moulder, grind colours, raise 
the siege. The verb fling, still intransitive, is used of horses, 
p 9. The verb sprengen was doubtless confused with 
springen > for to spring birds stands in p. 56, The verb 
mote, our moot, becomes transitive, fo mole a case, pp 36. 
Gower had talked of things wearing out ; in p. 43 members 
‘of the body wear more hard. With us dogs yap; in p. 55 
they youn, meaning the same, The old gelyfan (permittere) 
now becomes confused with lafan (relinquere) ; leae them 
no time stands in p. 77. The verb forbear is followed by 
an Infinitive, forbear to speak, p. 83. The old Adyerbial 
wunder, as in wunder strong, is now replaced ; wonderful 
elegantly stands in p. 224. The by is dropped after a 
Comparative, he was not the richer one halpenny, p. 231, like 
the old a hundred fold more, 

Among the Romance words are inferiors, declamation, 
elocution, retain a lawyer, pleadings, exordium, civilian (lawyer), 

battle axe, to weunt (vault), qualify, reduce, intensely, 
rowndes (dances), altercation, unilies, with effect, maniac, mania, 
adult, adolescence, countermand, good people (men), definition, 
frugality, insignia, in a rage, tract of time (mora), timerosity, 
euliance (valiantness), scale walls, goal, consolidate, intimation, 
enterlace, vegetative, exquisite (of torments), sophisms, obstinacy, 
to forage. We have rejected Elyot’s verbs erogute and radi- 
tate, He adverts to a strange sense of the word commoner 
in p. 2; this is applied to burghers who are neither alder- 
men nor sheriffs There are two different senses of engine 
in pp. 25 and 179, machine and subtilty ; it was confused 
with gin. The word property gets a further meaning, that 
of our propriety, p. 41; we are happy here in haying both 
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the Latin form and its French corruption to express two 
distinet ideas The old twlor (guardian) now gets the usual 
sense of the word in our day, a director of study, p. 44. 
In p. 80 affection stands for partiality; while in p. 136, 
what wo call the affections of the mind, appear as the 
affectes ; but in p. 222 obstinacy is called an affection. The 
verb commit gets a new technical sense, a judge cmmmits 
to prison, p, 124. In p. 137 the Adjective individual is 
opposed to public, much as personal was to be used seventy 
years later. In p, 147 we hear that with downteousnese 
(liberality) bounty is diminished; the latter noun seems 
here to be at last connected with almsgiving, In p. 264 
the four Gospels are one context of an history ; the word is 
not yet used in our sense, the circumstance of old. A man 
of honor in p. 269 means only a man held in honour for 
his rank or riches. There is the phrase fo despatch matters. 
The word rythm appears in p. 41, connected with metre 
and harmony ; this was later to encroach on the Teutonic 
rime, 
There are many definitions in Elyot; profit is our sval, 
p. 2; a thema is the head of a declamation, p. 36. He 
usurps the word mafurify, p. 73, to express the mean be- 
tween sluggishness and haste. He says that providence, p. 
76, is so noble a thing that it is attribated to God as well 
as to Kings ; industry had not been used in English so long 
as providence, and the former in 1531 meant “speedy in- 
vention,” p. 76. The word madety (moderation) had not 
been known in English until very lately, p. 83; discrefion 
was the name improperly given to this virtue. A mild 
man was wrongly said to be “of a great modesty ;” man- 
suelude, according to Elyot, would here have been the right 
term to use, p, 84; wise men are exhorted to receive the 
new word. The quality humanify, p 133 (it now means 
something higher than courtesy), is said to be made up of 
benevolence, benefleence, and liberality. The second of 
these qualities can be taken only in a good sense; the 
“third may mean sheer prodigality, The vice 
‘yas commonly called unkindaess, p. 156. In p. 185 the 
ford faith is applied to our confidence in God ; trust to our 
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confidence in our fellow-men, and this becomes credence in 
contracts ; a servant or subject shows fidelity, or the new 
revived French term Joyully to his sovereign or mastor; I 
may here remark that sorereiyn is now no longer applied 
to the master of a servant; and the term /oyal, as used by 
Barclay (the old fel is no longer found in the South), seems 
to have been a new importation from France. Elyot speaks 
of repule in p. 216, which the vulgar call “putting back 
from tion.” The word magnanimity had just been 
t in, p. 218; but some opponents of change, wo 
hear, were content with nothing out of their accustomed 
mumpeimus, The names of sobriety and frugality were 
strange to all but Latin scholars, p. 245; sobrelé had 
certainly been used in Kent all bat 200 years earlier, In 
p- 252 snpience is called a more elegant word than wisdom, 
In p, 258 intelligence, we are told, is used for an elegant 
word, especially in m between princes; Elyot is not 
satisfied with esa i when he wishes to express 
intellectus. The Latin calwmnia was Englished by deiraction, 
p? 271, In p 274 0 broad line is drawn between counsel 
and consultation, Elyot uses the now French verb fatigue 
as well as Barclay’s Latin fatigate, There is a curious 
survival of an old French adverbial phrase in par amowrs, 
p. 249; it had long been known in England. Nowhere 
more clearly than in Elyot’s work is seen the vast influence 
that Latin and Greek were to have upon English; Henry 
VUI. (Preface, xxiv.) admired the book, and rejoiced in 
this augmentation of our language; the best thoughts of 
Aristotle were now brought within the reach of all. 
Elyot, in p. 84, declares that England had hitherto lagged 
behind France, Italy, and Germany, in the matter of trans- 
lations from Greek and Latin. He says, in p. 73, that 
some words, lately come out of Italy and France, had been 
made denizens in England. 
He tells us, in p. 55, that the hunting of the fox with 
‘ing hound is not to be compared with other sports, 
being much inferior ; it is used in deep winter, when other 
is unseasonable. There was an alarming waste of 
} poultry, which were used up in feeding hawks, p. 56. He 
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hence the gaudy day at our Universities. The worl fouehe 
is used for trick, p. 25; these two nouns ran a parallel 
course. There is the strange phrase his comon senois, p. 36. 
There is the new word antithesis, p. 17, which is 80 new 
that it is explained by English words. The two rival 
scholars debated fiercely the meaning of resurrectio, p. 10. 

Many of the Letters on the Suppression of the Monasteries 
(Camden Society) were written between 1528 and 1537, 
We may remark the Northern phrases of the well-known 
Dr, Layton ; he has vara (very), anempsce (anent) ; he is 
one of the last touse other forthe Latin auf, He continues 
the delicacy first observable in England about 1300 ; for 
he turns into Latin his account of certain filthy vices of 
the monks, when writing to Cromwell, p. 97. ‘This great 
minister himself, though a Surrey man, writes «ige, not 
age; the Northern pronunciation was pushing its way to 
London. We see the verb aleyne (our aliene), p. 86. The 
ow (French ou) was getting the sound of o, for a well-known 
Bishop often writes his name Barlo. The Abbey of Rewley, 
near Oxford, was still known as Joyallyeu, p. 73; here the 
oy bears the sound of French ou; but Vale Royal is still 
written Valerayall, p. 245. The great Duns Scotus becomes 
Dunce in p. 71; the Abbey of Jervaux is written Jareaze, 
p- 164; x might still bear the sound of s. 

Among the new Substantives are idler, wonderment, 
monkery ; we read of sheyles of paper, at dethes doore, the 
trade (cursus) of worldly things, p. 104, fine growndes 
{pastures), p. 158, Wesee the old form Alisowllen College 
at Oxford, p. 70; such a Southern form could never have 
lasted at Cambridge till this time, In the work before us 
the phrase New Lewrning is used for the ideas opposed to 
Roman doctrine, not for the ideas of Erasmus; this 
began about 1632, and lasted long; see pp. 14 and 216. 

Among the Adjectives there is the old form costlow 
(costly). In p. 129 an adjective is made a substantive, 
dycers worshyppfulles, We seo at wlermoste, p. 72, referring 
to time, where we should say, at the outside, 

Among the Verbs are wede out brethren, she bestyrrede hir 
stumpis. The verb row takes the sense of errare, p. 108 ; 
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Gower’s rover (pirata) had already appeared, There is the 
carious Salo, 09 Sonar Se eee 
ppear. 


as unworthye a cure, p. 103, to trust men, p. 156, 
downe one syde (of Yorkshire), and cum wp the other, p, 156 ; 
here a through must be dropped after downe and wp. 
times it is the noun that is dropped after a preposition, as 
two thousand sheep or very nere, p. 151 (very near that 
number). We see hys name is fo it, p. 10, keys to the dore, 
p. 67, indebted in great sommes, p. 105, The of, not off, is 
used to express distance in within fen miles of it, p. 157. 
Among the Romance words are wndecised (nm 
sertyfycat, sinisterly, disafected (unwilling, p. 33), 
lodge, stipend, quadrant court (quadrangle), filial, Ln eg 
coming), interestes, donor. The old verb enswe becomes in- 
transitive in p. 32, just as we use itt The verb aflempt 
(make trial of) is applied to a person, p. 53; we now use 
it only of things. The word desperate is used as a term of 
abuse, p. 76; a desperate knave. Something unpleasant is 
called atragedie, p. 76. A former possessor is called a guon- 
93; we hear of the seniors of a convent; other 
Latin “phrases are alter ego, ex tempore. ‘Aman does @ thing 
exteryally and really, p. 161; the last adverb, a rape 


outward act,” as we see by the context. 


supplant ‘ha former, the king's highness ; see p. 141. 

In ‘ Ellis’ Letters,’ between 1525 and 1537, we remark 
how strongly the ¢ was sounded in Alain (Archbishop 
Allen), reaport; there is also Padway (Padua). The « 
trespasses on other letters; there is Laraus for ray 
showing one sound of the old au, and the Ess are 
Trish Larry, so different from the Scoteh Lowry; there 
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the verb alot for Layamon’s iloten ; here perhaps there rae 
confusion with the French, The initial a is elij 

read of a merchant venfrer, not adventurer. eS e is 
dropped, when Chanslar is written for chancellor. We see 
Beauly written for Beaulieu, much as its last syllable is 
sounded now; there is the name Peyto, borne by the future 
Cardinal, a name coming from Peytow, Poitou. There is 
Tunstall’s foloyth (sequitur), showing how the o and the 
y were disjoined. We see plesewre, something like our 
present sound of the word. Anne Boleyn is styled Marews 
Pembroke, a contraction of Chaucer's markisesse. 

As to Consonants, Cromwell often writes Gipswich, 
where we now clip the first letter; there are both sawer 
and sawyer, There are the two forms Milnar and Miller, 
referring to one man, The r is struck out, for there 
are rubysshe and Barnacastell ; Barnard Castle is still pro- 
nounced something like this by the natives The w in 
Cromwell's name is struck out, as Cromell ; the Irish still 
talk of the curse of Crummel. The old surely is now spelt 
showrly by Queen Mary, Henry's sister, much as we now 
sound the word, though the old form sowr comes directly 
afterwards. 

Among the new Substantives is draye (plaustrum). 
We hear of red dere, fowle (chicken), wild foule. There 
are the phrases my wind was short, gone over the watter, 
(mare), @ good dische (cibus), his maner of going (going sa), 
Lae wagis. Rastell, More's brother-in-law, talks of the 

trade of my living (printing and pleading); this frade was 
beginning to supplant the old craft. A man says that he 
has paid lite! lak of 5, ete. ; we should now substitute short 
for Jak. A man talks of compounding many waters; hence 
our “strong waters.” The use of things in our “state of 
things" is curious ; we here see the condicion of the things ther. 

Among the Adjectives we seo the expression, “the 
thickest of the theves,” “a rawe sort of religious persons,” 
in this last instance the adjective is transferred from 
things to men. Pole, being a favourite with foreigners, is 
called “their wyte God ;” in Ireland they still talk of 
“their white-headed boy.” 
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As to Eronoaas eee a eee 
letter of is suppressed. Ono letter ends, your owne to 


Butlers writes, “he is his 
curious new phrase Gein ii, vol. ii, p. 48). 
Among the Verbs we find bind him prentis, 

begin the world piceghertinatie inns = 
belicwe the best of him, see no necessitee, why, ete, i 
make ruffeling (trouble), put his hand to it (sign it), put i in 
their heads, she will sit upon my skyrtes, The Earl of Oxf 
when fox-hunting in 1533, let his friends see game (sport), 
Series iii, vol. i p. 339. There is the phrase she more shame 
to him, where is is dropped. The well-known Father 
Forrest, being ungrammatical, is said to “treke Master 
Precyens (Priscian's) hede.” The verb bend expresses eager- 
e38 ; “they sere bent to die,” 


sur buf, ete.; here the so expresses ealdd, 
shure (instead of surely). ‘There is the phrase ast how neve 
I had done, where neve stands for nearly, as in 1280. We 
have a new phrase for “being a knave ;” like the false knave 
that Iwas, where like is not wanted. Complaint is made 
of a haughty Dean, who enters into my ground Igke aw 
hemprowr (emperor). 

ig the Prepositions are found “ride in poste to ;" 

w drop in. 
ec the Romance porauits, evict, label, ineptions 
myssary, post harses, pay day, accidents (evil occur- 


peccare), if 
him. We read of Make rent (mail) in 
ith Ireland; jugement stands for wisdom. The 

ulke and corobor are borrowed from the Latin; to 

e now add ate. Cromwell's son, a lad about thir 

teen, is called Maister Gregory; the first time that this 
title is applied to a boy as we use it now. Men are in 
frouble ; that is, harassed. We have a cluster of strange 
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words in Series iii., vol. ii p. 242, muske catt, munkkey, 
cambryk, and three potts of erthe payntid eallyd Porseland 
(porcelain). The word placard, as in Flanders, is used for 

orders, Both minds are satisfied, and arguments 
are salisfied ; that is, answered, About this time the lesser 
Monasteries were being dissolved; we therefore light 
upon the words ruinous, deface, suppress, bill of sale; Legh 
is called a director (visitor) of Monasteries. An apparatus 
for a sham monastic miracle is called a manage. Young 
Cromwell takes lossons in the naturel! and true kynde of 
promuntiacion (of English). 

Many documents are printed by Foxe, ranging from 
1525 to 1537. Among the Substantives we remark forlorn 
hope (milites). The suffix Jing is used in a scornful sense ; 
as worldling, blindling ; fledgeling was to come later. We 
see the Verbal Noun grazing ; also Audlay’s old phrase, the 
livings of parsons, iv. 611, though the old form liflode is 
still found. We have at the first blush ; me, for lack of a 
better. 

Among the verbs we see Skelton’s snap (here put for 
anaich, v.78). There is rip up injuries, bolster wp, pit teco 
(reasons) together, keep a good tongue in his head. The 
Chancellor applies the jingle wedded and bedded to Queen 
Katherine and her first husband. 

We see the phrase stand unto it, where unto supplants 
the old by. 

Bonner repeats the proverb of 1400 ; Good wine needeth 
no tavern-bush to utter it, v. 78. 

Among the Romance words are assuredness, requisites, 
trumpery, in all events, conduct (aapientia); the Emperor's 
party are called the Jmperials. Frith talks of surging seas 
and their fdr. More uses the verb pule In iv. 697 
Tunstall uses the noun éryal for endeavour ; a sense hardly 
evor found in this Century ; our fry was gaining the sense 
of conari, besides that of examinare > the connecting link 
between the two senses seems to be “try your hand on,” 
etc. We read of a budget of books; the word had formerly 
meant only a purse. Bayfield, who was a priest, talks of 
reading «common lecture in a chureh; that is, preaching a 
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sermon. Sadler writes of ballads and infamous lidels ; this 
last noun was beginning to gain an evil meaning. We see 
tract; but it here means mora. We have seen the 
Northern verb tent formed from tendo ; we have now the 
new meaning fend (incline). Wolsey (writing in his 
Master's name) sends a depeach to his agents at Rome, a 
model of bad English, iv. 601; among his words are re- 
integrate, excogitate, jackere, cautele, + facily, trutinale, pollicitations, 
presidie, pusillanin ; be talks of men sure to the King’s 
devotion, a new sense of the last word. Foxe says he will 
make his readers some pastime, in beholding the glorious 
style of this yain-glorious Cardinal; our gross terms are 
too low for the high Prelate. Foxe translates the Cardinal's 
new-fangled accede by come, indue by not due, demore by tarry. 
When Foxe comes to impease, he says, “Search here thy 
dictionaries, good reader! for this eloquence my 
intelligence.” Wolsey’s first sentence in this is, 
I think, the longest sentence (out of a law deed) ever 
written in English. 

In Wood's ‘Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies,’ 
vol. ii, we see the curious form Salopshive, p. 167. A blast 
stands for “slander,” p. 55. A letter is signed * 
rude fist of your servant,” p. 23; this phrase is still used 
in connexion with writing. A lady complains that she is in 
a taking, p. 90, where we should use predicament; the old 
phrase is used by Cranmer about this time. The address 
your ladyship is now in constant use; also good madam, 
addressed to an aunt by marriage, p. 90. A lady signs 


is not wanted, p, 51. 

r (Ill be bound), p. 81; go high, in bidding, 
ime coming, p. 288, A man sticks (to be dis- 
108 ; henee our sickle. As to the Prepositions, 

one mile of me;" “she was out of apparel;” 

\¥ power.” 

As to the Romance words, the old prais, meaning 
a@stimare, now becomes appraise, p. 164. The word resign, 
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no Accusative following, was brought into fashion by the 
dissolution of the Monasteries, p. 153. Anne Boleyn 
writes in behalf of a York monk, one dompne John Eldmer, 
p. 191; the old monk's title dan or don seems to have 
ibe the way for the Scotch dominie. The title Mistress 

idget is used of a little girl, a Lord’s daughter, p. 213. 
‘There was much disputing as to whether the, Lady Mary 
should have tho rather new title of Princess. We hear of 
a case being proved against a person, p. 34, meaning 
“charge of misconduct.” A man, who wants a priest, is 
provided, p. 58; I have heard in Scotland people, with 
their plates full, say, “I am provided.” There are the 
words convalescent, n moderate sermon, p. 187, middle aged, 
rosecater, a lord's creation robes, p. 104, a small remain (not 
yet the Plural remains), p. 108, foo changes (of raiment), 
BR 313, a pill, given to the Lady Mary, p. 245, There 

my Lord Priey Seal ; esquire for the body to the King. 

oA Cranmer’s ‘ Remains and Letters’ (Parker Society) of 
this time, he calls himself a poor wretch, when writing to the 
King, p. 237. There is free school, your good lady, new 
Ternyd men (Protestants), p. 302 ; the old skilled, p. 264, no 

means segregatus, as in 1440, but cadlidus, as in our 
time. An official /akes depositions, p. 253; I am beholding 
to is written instead of beholden to, p. 237. Cranmer, when 
ambassador in Germany, talks of the bors (peasants), re- 
viving Lydgate’s borrowed phrase. Among the Romance 
words are gratuity (favour, » word that comes often), 
monstral (monstrance), preclude, relinquish, encomy (praise), 
the Plural vicars chorals, prosecute an enterprise, 

In Todd's ‘Life,’ p. 171, Cranmer gives the first hint 
of the change taking place in the word curate, about 1537; 
it may here mean an assistant appointed to the cure, not 
merelya parish priest. In p. 204 Cranmer talks of a suspicious 
letter ; that is, containing ground for suspicion. 

In Latimer’s ‘ Remains’ (Parker Society) of this time, 
we see how common was the phrase New Learning, p. 318, 
applied to Protestantism, not to the ideas of Erasmus, 
There is mine outward man (corpus), p. 331; and the old 
spinner (aranea). Latimer speaks of a small bull of the 
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Pope’s he has found as a bullock, He first, I think, used 
the term mother-wils, p. 338, meaning the knowledge we 
have from Mother Nature, He talks of the small of his 
back, p. 386. He uses the phrases fake chalk for cheese, 
lay a train and trap before me, p. 324, lose my patience ; the 
verb clog stands in p. 372, which perhaps comes from the 
idea of being danbed with clay. A man is too cocket with 
his promotion, p. 380; this is a halfway step between the 
verb cokerin (fovere) of 1440 and our covky. Latimer says 
that Henry VIIL., on being asked as to certain benefices 
being conferred on certain priests, answered no more than 
give'em, give "em, p. 876, The preacher ia fond of the form 
alonely; a certain divine is (stands) alone in handling 
Scripture, p. 389. Barelay’s new phrase, what a mant 
now leads to what « great fool am If p. 385. Among the 
Romance words we see “have your quietus est” (quittance 
or pardon), p. 309, inhibit a preacher, in very deed, remiss, 
fiction (deceit). What we call a four was in Latimer’s day 
i progress ; a very obscure man may go a progress, p. 365. 
Some of the triumphal shows in Henry the Bighth’a time 
may be seen described in Arber's ‘English Garner,’ vol, ii. 
The old poesy is made posy in p. 495 it here refers to 
rimes, not to flowers,a much later sense. The old fone 
(vexillum) changes its first letter and becomes tane (on a 
turret), p. 49. We find gunshot, cupbearer. The sundry 
still bears its old sense of separatus in p. 58. ‘There 
is Swilser, p. 37, very different from Tyndalo's form 


ell’s ‘Letters of the English Kings’ of this 

ry VIII. talks of a man keeping a woman, an 
tion from France, p. 316; he puts pen toa 

4 Among his Romance phrases are incesluous, 
0 us, crown Imperial (of England), ladies of honowr 


th, wrote a small book against impropria- 
she, like a true subject of the burly 

ype, attacks monastic abuses, and is 
‘Mass. He declares that his doctrine 
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is no newe lernynge ; the Gospel must go forward in his right 
trade ; this word still bears its Northern sense of cursus, 
as in Wyntoun. Bygod has “your fathers were wyse, 
both fagge and rag ;" that is, one and all, Abbey loutes or 
lulbers were to become proverbial; the former noun is 
new. Monks have sure stakes to stand with; the verb 
stake had already been used by Palagrave. Among the 
verbs we see pul out of the waye, stand at your negative, come 
short home of it ; here we drop the noun. We see eycaruge, 
parson's mancion (the Scotch manse), to object, There ia a 
pun on monster and monastery ; Bygod addresses my maisters 
impropriated or improper maisters, and talks of a Sir John 
Tackelatin, He tells us of a common phrase in his day, 
“such a prioress is parson here.” 

A few things to be remarked may be found in the 
documents of this time in the ‘History of the Earls of 
Kildare.’ We see the name O’Brien written O Brene, 
showing that the ie must have once been sounded like 
French ¢, p. 179. Gerald Fitzgerald might be written 
Garret Fiz Garret, p. 200. What was called a moustache 
forty years later appears here as an upper berde, p. 98. A 
person is spoken of as a rebel's right hand, p. 196; we 
should now add man. There is the phrase, in p. 193, hepe 
him 30 under, that, ete. We hear of the Provust Marshall, 
fp 156. One sign of Latin influence is that freitor is 
written fraditour, p. 146. We have a curious list (p. 327) 
drawn up in 1526 of the books possessed by the Earl of 
Kildare ; these are Latin, French, English, and Irish. 

* Some pieces in ‘Dodsley’s Plays’ (Hazlitt’s Edition) 
belong to this time; see pp. 70 and 401. Here is the con- 
traction wertnot for were it not, p. 75 ; this kind of shortening 
was to go on throughout the Century. The p (it is most 
unusual) replaces d; for we find thumper from the 
old dump, just as faith replaced the French feid. There 
are the new substantives a swanton, a lover. Thersites says 
that he is sick of his mother, a new phrase. There is they 
give me the wall, p. 401, the battle shall be pight, p. 404, the 
first hint of a pitched battle, In p. 423 stands it is fo0 too, 
the pastime; a phrase revived in our day. We have the new 
Vou. L ay 
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piece 
revived in England, after a long sleep. 
In 1538 Bale wrote a ly, in 
‘God's Promises ;’ it may be found in Marriott's * Miracle 
Plays, p. 223. There are the old forms up s dowwe and 
trone, not throne, p. 


written about 1540; here we see hokscome, which was 
worn by a fool, p. 258; there is the verb fioydle, which 
seems to be connected with twirl. 

In the ‘Letters on the Suppression of the Monasteries" 
(Camden Society) are many that range between 1537 and 


A famous Herefordshire house appears as both Stidmore 
and Scudamore. Among the Substantives is hege vow ; 


as in Layamon’s time. 
appears in p. 286. The words day and /aw seem 
been used without distinction about this time; a 
given three years’ day to do something, p. 277. 
is used ironically in p. 198; some monkish crimes 


self), p. 234. 

crn knowe, p. 210; hence was to come “a near 

The Romance words are implemenies (furniture), frangpase 

(translate a see), renferowle, trynkel, burglary, saynily, incongrne 

(unfit), the rates, inceigie, haut treason, The old gilofre ap- 

pears as gelofer flower, p. 172. The phrase the relygyon is 
employed for monk's profession, almost for the last time, 
ap. 197. The word improve is used in our sense, p, 257. 





— 
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The phrase strem jimself is applied to Edward VI. not 
long after his birth, p. 246. The word comyt (committee) 
appears in p. 239. 

In Tunstall’s famous sermon on the Supremacy in 1539, 
the preacher shows his Northern origin by the form chylder 
(pueri). We see the new form ye, ye, not yeu, yea; this 
paved the way for the spread of the form aye (yes) ;* there 
is also race (cursus), altered from the old res; this word here 
used in its modern sense seems due to the North. ‘There 
are the forms the most hardest of all, from one place to another 
moche lyke (the first place). We see the new phrase have 
nought to saye for hym selfe. The old English Negative, 
rejected by Tyndale, is continued ; no miverie never was, nor 
none can le. Men swear at everye worde, a new use of the 
at, The French words are problem, superioritie, compounder 
of strife. Tunstall divides the Ten Commandments in the 
Protestant, not in the Roman fashion, which is curious. 
Tyndale’s repent, you is also preferred to the old do pen- 
ance. The well-known future Cardinal appears as Raynolde 
Pole. 

Nicholas Udall in 1542 translated the ‘ Apophthegms 
of Erasmus ;’ I have used the reprint by Mr, Roberts in 
1877. Our author abounds in Northern phrases and forms; 
many of his new words appear afterwards in Foxe. He 
is fond of ea, as feacte and to treact ; the old pictee (pity) 
is still retained. The ¢ is suppressed, as batfree, battring. 
The oy replaces o, as joyly (hilaris), p. 153 ; this must have 
been an attempt at deriving jolly from joy. The French is 
imitated when we is needlessly added to a word, as doggue, 
pangue; of this our fongue is a survival; there is also 
publique ; equall (equal) is a compromise Detween Latin and 
French. The ¢ becomes th, as aucthour for auctor. The h 
is inserted, from a false analogy, in fivelehood (apes), p. 358 ; 
we saw fivelyhed in 1470 standing for the old liflode. The 
6 is struck out; Skelton’s gambon becomes gummounde, p. 
100. The ris struck out; the old forple becomes topple, p- 
165; the r is added, as windor (fenestra), p. 134. The n 


1 In Northam Church, near Biddeford, 1 read an inscription of 
1693 on one of the pillars; this has yole for aisle, 
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is struck out; napron makes way for aperen string, p. 118. 
The J is added ; huk bone bocomes jueclebone, p. 185. 
Among the now Substantives are tiveliness, 

cates, haver (possessor), blockehed, slepiness, sugar lofe, handy 
gripes (handgrips, p. 209), day time, ynkehorne termes (fine 
language), @ hanging matter, fore fynger, begyerliness, hob- 
goblin, harier, buekhound, brewage, Suycerlande, p. 307, 
There are phrases like a foul shame, not a rag to hang 
about him, be at thine elbow, man of fewe wordes, the bolome 
of his harte, a peck of troubles. The word wille in p. xxiii. 
stands for something that provokes laughter; Heywood 
had already shown the new meaning taken by the term. 
The word foy had already meant a trifle or a folly; it 
now stands for a play on words, p. 115; and in p, xxiv. 
it expresses joke, The word weight is used morally as well 
as physically ; a good speaker gives weighte to his sayings, 
p. xix. The word sleight, lowered in meaning, is used of « 
Juggler's tricks, p. 31; we are not far from sleight of hand. 
The word way stands for knack or trick; in p, 185 aman has 
the waie to take profit of his enemies; in p. 225 grooms 
have not the waies to handle a horse. The best of the dice, 
in casting, was called the cock, p. 186; hence “ cock of the 
school." Dunbar's odds are much developed here; toe far 
odds (too great inequality) is a favourite phrase; oddes is used 
ag 4 synonym for difference in p. 282, as in our “ what's the 
odds?” The word shift implies * power of usefulness” in 
p. 119; a woman is of small shift, whence came the later 
shiftless, The word home is used in » new sense; “pay 
home a debt,” p, 120, “pay a man home a jest,” p, 245; 
hence the later strike home. The word match means simply 
@ comparison that may be made, p. 3 in p. 370 a math 
means ‘‘a brace of equals.” The verb reach gives birth to 
a substantive bearing the same meaning; we see alove our 
reach, p. 11. We have seen at the next doore by in 1500; 
we now have, in p, 41, be nevle doore by a thing, or narle 
cousin to a thing; we now say, “next door to.” There 
aro new diminutives; Udall has not only Aillock, but 
rotlocke, a little rod, p. 174; the Northern bitlock is well 
known. The Grovk paidion is Englished by another 
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diminutive, sonnekin, p. 233. Scott makes the English 
clowns threaten Madge Wildfire with a whisterpoop ; here in 
p. 112 we light upon whistersnefet (ictus), The word good- 
man had become so common that it was usod in addrossing 
a porson, like master or Sir ; as goodman cock! p, 124. We 
see cockescomh used for a fool, p. 118. There is Collepinie 
fairy), p. 125; the last half of the word is still used in 
wonshire, The noun renneway appears in p. 135, formed 
probably on the model of rwnagate. Udall is fond of 
hrases like a dog's life, dog weary (dog tired), dog hole. 
le uses girl for merefriz in p. 154; the word made ite way 
very slowly in the South. We talk of a fool's cap ; Udall 
of a fooles hood, p. 250, There is an imitation of sound in 
play toodle loodle, referring to a bagpipe, p. 250. The sub- 
stantive goodlinesse (very different from goodness) is now 
formed from the adjective, p. 254. The slip is often added 
to nouns to express an office, as constableship, consulship. 
Cwsar, when staking all, reeolves to be man or mouse (make 
or mar), p. 298, ‘The old merle, still used in poetry, makes 
way for biackhyrd, p. 318. Verres is said to play swepestake, 
p. 359 (swept off all); we apply the word to a thing, not 
toaman., Rocks may be of a steep down fall, p. 151; the 
worl was to take our sense a fow years later, The word 
Germans begins to supplant Almains or Dutchmen. 

Among the Adjectives are ferthermost, p. 127, squinteyed, 
bokish, far seeing, snappish. The word dry is applied to witty 
jokes, p. x; a man rained on has never a drie thred about 
him, p. 111. The sely continues to express stulfus; it is 
applied to a man of no wit, a sheep's head, p. 122; what 
we call “a poor creature” is in p. 126 @ sely creature, The 
shrewd now takes a new sense ; it was a shretwed likelihood, 
p. 168; hence our skrewd guess; here the adjective rises 
from malus to acutus, something higher, an unusual process 
in English. The sound is connected with sleep, slepe soundely, 
p. 234. Orrmin’s chory (mestus) now takes the sense of 
porcus, p. 248, a8 we still use it. The word fine now means 
clever, pp. 326 and 371. The ailix some is used in compound- 
ing, as troublesome ; also the ish, as brutish ; also the like, as 
Seiowlike, giantlike. We see flat as a cake, p. 250; we sub- 
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stitute pancake. There are the phrases come home as wise as 
he went, p. 20, be a dedde man, p. 43, as much as his life is 
sevorthe, p. 87, im open court, There is a curious instance of 
the substantive being dropped after the adjective in gine as 
geod as he brought, p. 139, give hym as good againe, p. 19. 
The word cheap is rapidly becoming an adjective, it is cheape 
inough, p. 19. The old on lif (alive) now gives birth toa 
new adjective, a lice dog, p. 286. The snattid of 1440 now 
gives birth to snatncsed, p. 250; Mr. Snatt was one of the 
divines who, in the next Century, absolved Fenwick on 
the scaffold. 

As to the Pronouns, the Dative me is used most freely 
here, as also in Ascham ; he chopped me it in sonder, p, 258, 
he flownced (rait) me into the flod, p. 207; here the me 
refers to the narrator. Udall is fond of using his to 
express the Genitive, as Plato his pillows, p. 82. The a is 
used for an (one), as drink all at a draught, p. 33. The one 
(aliquis) is freely used ; make one have an appeile, p. 131; 
the Genitive of this appears, come fo anes Aandes, p. 223, 
‘There is a new phrase for neseio qwid in p. 151; some great 
thing, whatsoecer it was. ‘There is the pleonasm, the eerie 
wif sume, p. 38. The all is added to round off a sentence, 
the best of them all, p.29. ‘There is the phrase Ihave half a 
guess (I rather think), p. 123. We see a new synonym for 
multe, better by a great waie, p. 149. There is the new 
phrase be myne owne meister, p. 322; this had been earlier 
man, not master. The Numeral is used much like a noun, 
«@ size at dice, p. 186; we talk now of firers and fenners, 
making the Numeral an unmistakable noun. 

Among the Verbs are (o gossip, to twang, flag, streighten, 
car wp (plough up), unjleshed. There are the phrases 
fode with (keep up with), p. 8, much good do it him! stand 
(consist) with rerson, set spurs to, swing in a halter, take 
his heels, take him to his heels, picked men, make his dinner, 
ring in his ears, like a drowned rat, fight the field (battle), 
put him to a gulop, stand for office, beat it into him, make 
the most of, make the best of, hope the best, call @ counsil, 

be a walk, have a fling at him, stricken in love, The verb 
as we saw before, had acquired the sense of gu, it is 
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followed by the Infinitive, he had been to we if, p. 151. 
‘There is a change in drown in p. 65; Adgina drownal the 
beauty of Athens; Udall notes this as a peculiar English 
phrase; we now say that one colour Aills another. The 
verb aif (lacessere) had been applied to animals; itis now 
used of mon, p. 120, reviled by their enemies. The word 
ewe now means ire as well as secre; ships cat botween 
Seylla and Charybdis, p, 133; the verb, used in this 
sense (cut along) is still reckoned slang after 340 years, 
though we may write a short cul. The verb make gota the 
sense of tadere ; he made upon them, p. 295; Patten uses 
this a few years later. Tho verb fake is used much in the 
same way; fake after the Prince, p. 296, se gerere. The 
verb wed is not confined to marriage ; wedded to his faction, 
p. 311. A man is done with age, p. $64; this reminds us 
of Virgil's macie confecta. The Past Participle wont (solitus) 
had Jong been known; we now see twonted, which is used 
as an adjective, p. 33. We cry, go it, to boys when fight- 
ing; Udall uses go fo on a similar occasion, p. 27. Aman 
is made Wank (discomfited), p. 67; we say, look lank. 
Udall has in p. 87 “whoso hath stepped forth and sette 
in foote to take,” ete. ; hence comes our rather different 
set on foot a plan ; the sefte in in the first sentence seems to 
mean proferre. A man selles him selfe to dwell, p. 130; 
hence our seller. The old adjective rake! (promptus), from 
a mistaken analogy, gives birth to the phrase fo rake hell, 
p. 130, There is the Shakesperian yo hang thyself, p. 145, 
Tn p. 192 « person alands to be sold ; henee our sfand to win, 
A man is worthy hirly kings se together, p. 269 ; we now 
substitute put for set. The verb trade had beeome so 
common within the last few years that we see wwfraded 
(unpractised), p. 194. In p, 230 stands she may do much 
with him; here the verb seems to mean valere (dugan) 
rather than facere. There is go so far that, ete., p, 259; 
we should substitute as fo for that. Cwsar, blushing, 
shows a red pair of cheeks, p. 278; hence show a clean pair 
of heels, The torture of the brates seems to be hinted at 
in the verb enbrake (hamper), p. 286. The people are not 
hushed but whisked, p. 381; the Northern whist/ had 
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influence here. There is the Participlo Mungresterced, p, 
319; in time the hunger was here to be In p. 
336 one orator fakes up (interrapts) another; henee in 
class a clever boy takes up a dull boy. In p. 354 men 
bear off (ward off) a blow with a buckler; hence our carry 
off on awkward situation. There is a new idiom in p. 
373, he escaped being delivered into his hands ; hore a from 
should be the third word. 

Udall likes to form Adverbs by adding /y to a Present 
Participle, as quippingly, nippingly; gentlemantike and Teswrly 
are also used as Adverbs, though soldiarlilx, p 53, is an 
Adjective. In p. xxiii, stands erer now end then > we now 
make the first word erery. There are the new as though, 
not 80 moche as (not even), farn the tale in and out (inside 
out), p. 263. We see a new use of eer in p. 108; @ 
mad rekening as ever I heard. There are new phrases for 
omnine ; every inche of him, p. 213; @ eity is destroyed, 
bethe sticke and stone, p. 215. 

Among the Prepositions we see out of all comparison, put 
him in trust with matters, out of pacience, The through ix 
made the last word; whole nightes through p 367. The 
for bad followed an adjective and thus introduced the 
Infinitive ; it now need not follow an adjective ; for us to 
be offended appeareth like, etc. p. ¥-; formerly this would 
have been that we shoud be offended, ete. 

We see he ka! p. 3: e noise of the crow; and foh, 
Skelton’s fo/ is an expression of disgust, in p. 356. 

‘We have here the Scandinavian Jog, flash, skragge (a lean 
fellow), p. 301, to flounce, to scud. 

The Dutch sinneken gave rise to ming, p. 143, here used 
of a lady's lapdo; 

Among the 5 fee words are fo pouther, poinawnt 
(poignant), @ president (precedent), induction (in i 
recorders (instruments), storchous, indewment (endowment), 
practike (practical), coungre (conger eel), grand, cross-bars, 
eallision, position (assertion), to border om, tropic, 
urbanitie, stratagem, to license to him, forceally, the collections 
of Platarch, annals, fo doy. There are the phrases in 
gen face of the world, with what face, vein of merrynes, to 
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suche pass, use his discretion, piece of plate, good stuff (of a book), 
oul of conceipt with, truss up (string up, hang), mere chance, 
piece of werke (a great labour), propound riddles, pay down, for 
this present (time), natural philosopher, the veraiest foole, pro- 
perly called. Some French phrases appear; as O Moun sive 
Capitain / sus! pot of wine (bribe), p. 195, graund seigniours 
(lords) ; gourmanders appears in p. 86, where we now clip 
the Teutonic ending. The Latin phrases are sona forrida, 
Jlorent (flourishing), a modicum ; vice versa appears a8 arsie 
versee, and this phrase may still be heard at Almondsbury 
in Yorkshire. Udall is fond of Latin forms like feaet, 
traictise, conceipt, and such like, Greek words often appear 
here in their own character; this is one of the first frnits 
of the Reformation; we, of course, see apoplithegm, He 
carefully defines metropolis as an Archbishop's soe, p. 131. 
He brings in idees (ideas), referring to Plato's well-known 
theory about them, p. 138 Before this time beauly had 
taken the sense of decus ; grace now does the same in p. 
xxi. The French poupée (baby, doll) is here used of young 
dogs. The verb train now gets the sense of educare, p. 
xxvi. The word point is now applied to a joke, p. 151; it 
means a counter in a game at dice, p. 186. The new ad- 
jective neat is coupled with clean in p. 62; in p. 32 it 
means daintily dreswed ; it afterwards ran side by side with 
nice. The adjective pleasant ig here constantly used for 
sayings that are witty, The word miser, meaning wretch, 
appears in p. 76; twenty years later it was to take its 
present meaning. The word valour still keeps ita old 
meaning of worth, The word justly means emetly, p. 133; 
in p. 159 the sun lies just over a place, a Northern 

In p. 133 @ Christian body means a human form; it is 
applied to the monster Scylla; hence we often call men 
Christians, The Roman pronomen is called Christian name 
in English, p. 339. The adjective dase gets a new shade 
of meaning in p. 155; a bastard is dasxe born, A full ex- 
planation is given of cophén, p. 159, as the receptacle of the 
carcases of noble persona. The word civilite: stands for 
mildness or humanity in p. 185, also for courtesy, p 254. 
Danae is set afloat in a frounke of wood, p. 189; hence our 
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trenk, The word rile is used of a very abject nation, p 
208. The word duty means proper reverential attitude ; do 
her dutie unto Alexander, p. 232. A bombastic orator rolls 
(exults) in painted terms, p. 243; hence our “roll in 
wealth,” and the later rollick. The word bounfie 
is now used as a synonym for generosity in giving, p. 241 fas 
in Elyot;; there is also Zowuntifulnesse. We sce party constantly 
employed for homo; in p, 325 stands please all perties, 
Athens is called in p. 246 the only poste to lean to; the 
old sense of pillar was here soon to make way for that of 
stronghold. In p. 255 rider still keeps its sense of fafro. 
In p. 269 memory takes the new meaning of “power of 
recollecting.” In the same page we hear of letters directorie 
or letters of addresse ; that is, they contained both the name 
of the receiver and the message conyeyed ; we now make 
directory a substantive. Men give their derocion (contribu- 
tion) towards a religious object in pt 325; hence our 
“devote money to.” A lady is called a riche marriage, Pp. 
355; we should here substitute good match. In p. 371 
affectation of eloquence is used for study of eloquence ; 
affectation, as we now uze it, implies something studied 
and not natural The phrase allude fo (refer to) is often 
used ; it had already appeared in Mors: Tales are made 
double dedde by evil handling, Pp xxi; that is, they fall 
hence our “dead failure.” A Romance substantive 
ol into an adjective by simply adding 4d; mere 
conceipted, p. xxvi. Tn p. 339 Cicero never did on harness 
or the matter (his defeat of Catiline); hence 
" me the matter of that. Palsgrave had used 
provision of meat ; Udall makes provision a synonym for 
i p 94. In p. 27 Socrates is advised to use his 
tenne commaundementes (ten fingers) i in a brawl = The verb 
counter, still used in the prize ring, is applied to combatants 
16. A man does a feat frickely, p. 121; henee the 


later adjective fricksy. There is the Shakesperian chartered 
or privileged, p. 285. In p. 113 we hear of a fellow of the 
Goddes abandoned, our “ abandoned wretch ;" the Seotch say 
of a man acting foolishly, “he was so left to himself that,” 
te. The noun pelfir (spolium) now gives birth to the verb 
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to pielf (pilfer), p. 117. We see bedy politike in p. 172; 
one of the few instances in which we still put the adjective 
after the substantive. The word Mank is made a substan-- 
tive, p. 186, and is applied to dice. A soldier Jills himself 
among the sick, p. 214; in our day an actor wishes to be 
well billed, The word syware is now made a substantive ; 
out of syware (the old frame), p. 347 ; hence “act on the 
tare 

Udall uses the Northern words brethred (a brotherhood), 
sprite, oulet, chary, to whisk (hush), bonny; there is race, 
in Tunstall’s new sense ; there is Orrmin's frig, also frim as 
@ trencher, p. 276; gay is often used for fine, as a guie 
example, p. 205, gaily well broken, very Northern phrases. 
There aro the proverbs, the more hast the wurst apede; a 
thing well Legon is more than halfe deen ; both inp. 41. Tn 
p. 372 stands the famous saw— 


“That same man, that renneth awais, 
Male again fight, another dato," 


In p. 193 a man makes his friends believe the moon to be 
made of a green cheese. In p. 118 is the English phrase, 
a3 wise as a gooce. It is possible to set the cart before the 
horses, p. 359. Our saw about a grandmother and eggs 
was of old, feach our dame to spine, p. 380. A man would 
have an oar in each man’s boat, p. 203; our “finger in 
the pie.” We talk of the wrong end of the stick; in 
p. 340 men have the worse end of the staff in a quarrel. 
The Greek parrhesiastes is Englished by Thom trouth, 
p. 202; this phrase is often met with in Udall’s Cen- 
tury. 

He wrote his play of ‘Ralph Roister Doister’ (see 
Arber’s Reprint) about 1550; it was probably meant to 
be acted by his Eton boys; the first play that deals with 
Englizh everyday life, standing halfway between the Inter- 
Iudes of 1500 and the Comedies of 1590. Some of 
Udall’s peculiar phrases recur in this piece. The u 
replaces ¢, a8 the verb justle (jostle) for the earlier gestle, 
p 48. The Latin swere is expressed by both sw, p. 19, 
and by sew, p. 22. The old metal, when applied to the 
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dispositions of mankind, becomes mettiz, p. 34. Caxton's 
ghest becomes gueast, p. 11, something lke our spelling 
now; Bishop Guest's name, about ten years later, was 
spelt most variably. The r is struck out; we see 
Margeric, Mage, and Madge, all for one person, pp. 19 and 
20. Your mastership becomes your maship, p, 16, like the 
later your La'ship. Among the new Substantives stand 
Hoddydodie, p. 11, harebraine, drudgerie, a tag, amy steele 
heart, loutishnesse, polguone, p. 73 ; hence we take pot shots > 
a later variation is popgun, A man is hailed as my heart 
of gold, p. 25. A girl ramps abroad like a Tom boy, p. 37. 
A message comes by worde of mouth, p. 40, There is the 
eurions form fnigitess, p. 78. Among the Adjectives 
stand in the hotte haste, p. 12; a lady of property is worfh 
a thousand pound, p, 16. A mistress, when sternly re- 
proving servant, addresses her as pretie mayde, p. 37. 
There is @ play upon musical terms in p. 44, “Hast thou 
a flat answer?” then follows, “Nay, a sharp answer.” A 
man puts his friend into a genteel attitude, and then says, 
“So, that is somewhat like" (our something like) ; 1 suppose 
the proper thing is dropped after like. In p. 20 stands sit 
downe like a good girle. The you, which had long been 
encroaching on the yz, is now found as a Vocative; you 
great calfe! p. 37. 

Among the Verbs are runne mad, renne on patins (said 
of the tongue), Leepe within doores, play the man, A verb 
is struck out in dest open if, p. 31, Something of the same 

be remarked in p. 42, 9¢ @ woman, and your 
unwrodile # ‘There is a new sense of make in what 


sat have ee, a new meaning, accipere ; no 

ill have. him (for husband), p. 44. The word no 

‘itself as an exclamation of surprise, p. 38. A 

man is farve in with a new love, p. 33; here we should 
put on for the in, it may stand for far in love with We 
seo up to the harde cares in lowe, p. 12, There is to it 
again’ p. 78, with no verb; we find also the stern com- 
mand ix at dores, p. 40, with no verb. In the phrase yes, 
Gy treenlie pounde, p. 47, the assurance “T will warrant 
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it” is dropped ; our betting sentences were to be very 
terse, 
Among the Interjections are hocksnownes / law / p, 28, 
high how! (a sigh), hoigh dagh (hey day), whough f thrum- 
Iedum thrum (of ® gittern), dubbe a dubbe (af a drum). 
Phe phrase chip chow, cherry chow, may be heard in English 
choruses in our day; we see in p. 36— 


“With chip and chario, 
Heigh derio derie,” 


‘The last word was often to reappear. 

Among the Romance words are foolyng, paragon, brute 
(applied to a man), insurance (engagement, p. 70), plaine 
(sheer) force, procedyngs, The word humour is now applied 
to the mind, as well as to the body ; the roysting sort feed 
the humour of the vainglorious, p.10. The adjective brave 
is connected with clothes, and means fine, p. 35; this had 
appeared in Dunbar. A girl ramps like a Tom boy, p. 37; 
we make it romp. The verb promise means here desponsare ; 
a Indy says, J am promised, p. 42. The word courtesy is 
now made a verb, p. 26; men are ordered to curtsie, 
There is the phrase plie my business, p. 30. A forward 
fellow is addressed as Sir sauce, p. 48. There are puns on 
the word stomach in p. T1 3 the master uses it to express 
his courage ; the man uses it to jeer at his master’s appetite. 
‘The hero of the play gets his name Roister Doister from the 
French rustre ; we hear of the roysting sort in p. 10; our 
verb royiter was to follow later, We see the stage Latin 
exeant omnes, Actus, Scena, ete.; in our days the st 
borrows more from French than from Latin. One of the 
stage characters, Merrygreek, shows the origin of our grig. 

When an ignorant man or woman is brought on the stage 
in this Century, the Somersetshire dialect is usually put 
into his mouth ; this lasted for the next fifty years, down 
to Shakespere’s Edgar. In p. 23 Margery Mumblecrust 
employs God yelde you, chad, ichotte, ewas ; here the ch ex- 
presses ich (I); farther on comes sembielee (semblance). 
A more Northern phrase appears in 7 mun le married, 
p- 87 
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Some very old forms are found in this play; as God 
you save and see! Iusk (bush), me lust (placet mili), no force 
(no matter). The soldier's cry, Suint George to brow! p. 74, 
long preserved in the South the sense of which 
came into the last word; the Scotch courts talk of 
law borows. ‘The Infinitive in ing reappears once eee 
think for the last time, in p. 39; he hath somewhat fo 
deving (facere) ; this rimes with the Participle woing. 

Andrew Boorde was a traveller and physician, who 
wrote some hooks in 1542 or thereabouts (Early Eek 
Text Society, Extra Series). He is very fond of new 
words formed from the Latin, and is thus « forerunner of 
the Euphuists. His opinion of his own tongue is this: 
“The speche of Englande is a base he to other noble 
speches, as Italion, Custylion, and Frenche; howbeit the 
speehe of Englande of late dayes is amended,” p, 122. The 
style of More, Tyndale, and Coverdale must have seemed 
poor stuff indeed to our travelled physician's eyes. He 
leans, however, to old fashions in the matter of the Double 
Negative. He gives us two well-known saws, “the white 
(gray) mare is the better horse,” p. 68, and “when the 
drynke is in, the wytte is out,” p. 94, ‘The Italians, he 
affirms, used to say of England, bona terra, male gent, p. 118; 
a future Shakesperian saw applied to Kent. Borde was 
the second writer who gave specimens of the iari- 
ii our English dialects ; he treats of the Cornish, with 

v¢, Poll, Pen, the iche cham (ogo sum), dycke (thick), 
old afyngred (anhungred), p. 122; he gives us the 
ch ged, blewd (good, blood), ken ye (Englished 
of), 1 es (ego sum), p. 138. The Trish sor 
134, All things change; in p. 194 

hat in Toulouse regneth treue iustoce eb equitie 
the experience of the Calas family two Centu- 
ans had not yet lost the sounds of 

for wayne is their word for rinum, p. 
said kea and keda, not quella and 

qui had long become chi, p. 179. 

As to Vow els, i continues to express something like the 

French ¢, for Bayonne is written Bion several times. Borde 
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makes a distinction between Scotch Jordes and lardes (Lairds) 
inp. 59, The French seem at this time to haye pronoun 

the old Pictayia as Putfyors, p. 191; this oi, once sounded 
like 4 had now got the ov sound ; and the je in the last 
syllable was no longer sounded like é, but each vowel 
must have been pronounced, As to the Consonants, the 
m is exchanged for n; the old pinpel appears as pymple. 

Among the Substantives we see redsiank (applied to 
the Irish), the Scotch placke, instep, hay ricke, chilblain. 
In p. 235 air is said to be fryske (a Scandinavian form), 
not fresh; in p. 117 a change-loving man is called a 
Srysker, whence comes frisky. In p, 124 rekenyng is used 
of the money dus to mine host. Provisions are called 
good cheere, Borde talks of dwelling at eliowe-rome, p. 
233; he writes of a man’s dowllef and a woman's waste 
cote (waistcoat), p. 97. The Five Wittes are mentioned 
in p. 93, though sences is given here as a synonym. 
We hear of the keper of a lunatic, p. 298. Beer in p. 
256 is said to have lately come to England. We read 
of the Nether lond, p. 155, which is here said to extend 
to Mayence ; it is otherwise called Base Almayne, 

Among the Adjectives is Iyght-fyngered, We hear of 
naughty (bad) English, of clowlyd erayme ; there is the 
phrase rest in a hole shin, p. 169. 

Borde is fond of yow as the Nominative; in p. 138 he 
contrasts this new fashion with the Scotch ye, In p. 219, 
when advice is given to a possible traveller setting out, 
it is eaid ie must do so and 80; this Je is suddenly turned 
into you; “you must make your bargain ;” our use of 
this gow is very common. 

As to Verbs, there are the phrases set cocke on the hogpe, 
p. 117, keep toweh, cutte down (from the gibbet), p. 206. 
‘The verb grow takes an Accusative, as grow grapes. 
traveller makes his banke with some merchant, p. 219. 

Among the Romance words are modern, musherom. In 
p. 226 Borde talks of your recuperatyng or recovering your 
health ; all through this Century the Latin was coming in 
by the side of the French synonyms, hitherto employed in 
England. The French pastenague had already given birth 
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to Palsgrave's prmeppe and Elyot's parsneppe ; this is hero 
written permep! We read of ase gold, p. 153; the word 
was changing from inferior to terms. The ustial title of 
physicians is seen in p. 226, mayster doctor Bulles ; there is 
also Doctor Boorde, p 143. We read of aqua rite, an 
Trish drink. In po 214 we light upon the Sophy of 
Persia. 

There is the Scandinavian rowdy (rug). Wee find here 
the Celtic pilchand and the verb quaf, said to come from 
the Celtic evach (poculum); Palsgrave had already written 
quanght in the Perfect. 

‘There is an account of Lord Hertford’s raid into Seot- 
land in 1544 (Arber's ‘Garland,’ i 115) Here the 
Yorkshire nowt (boves) appear as note, the Seotch wolf, p. 
126, Among the verbs are gire an alarm and the weather 
troke up, There is the Danish word fog (mist), p. 122, 
Hertford himself is ealled the Lord Liewtenant ; cannon are 
dismounted; two verbs that come most appropriately into 
this piece are sack and rwinate. 

Roger Ascham, born in North Yorkshire, was one of the 
early Protestants who were bred at Cambridge. He wrote 
his famous work ‘Toxophilus’ (I have used Arber's Reprint) 
in the year 1544. Says the sound patriot, “I have written 
this Englishe matter in the Englishe tongue, for Englishe 
men.” He resolves to speak as the common people do, to 
think as wise men do; also to keep clear of strange Latin, 
French, and Italian words. Ascham’s Northern birth is 

by the words combersome, sfoure (pugna), inesse 
8), laste (permanence) freke (vir), ware (collocare), 
i orthern ler, not the Southern ly, ex- 
e 's turnpike is repeated, p. 88, As to 
wwels and Consonants, a bow-maker appears as bower 
in p. 110, and as dowyer in p. 114. The old w makes way 
for b; the verb waids becomes bet (80 Will becomes Bill); 
fo laye and tet with a man isin p. 19% The / and r inter- 
change; we hear of the cifie of Argier, p. 82. 
Doat's Dictionary. 
@ say that fef comes from the French abet; the latter yorb is 
ar found is England before Ascham's time. 
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Among the new Substantives aro inkeper, Turkishnesse 
(barbarism), cutfe (vulnus), Lent (inclination of a bow), head 
of ale, @ lowse (impulse), a wether man (weather wise), In 
ps 48 auctumnus is ealled faule of the leafe; this has been 
passed on from Yorkshire to America, Men are called 
true hertes, p. 78. There is the phrase both man and boye 
(omnes), p. 100; we use itinarather different sense. Certain 
arrow heads are called by merry fellows bobtayles, p. 126 ; 
others are called swulowe tayles, p. 135. The noun wrentehe, 
in p. #9, ceases to express dolus, and takes our sense of 
the word. The old match gets tho new meaning of cerla- 
men, and is applied to archery, p. 91. There is the new 
phrase in good sudnesse (earnest), p. 102. In p. 56 oaths 
are heaped upon oaths, one in anothers necke ; a new phrase. 
In p, 98 a man asks to be taught archery by a frude or waye, 
s0 as to sneceed ; the derivation of trade from fread is very 
plain here, Dr, Murray gives Lencher and barrester as words 
of this date. 

Among the new Adjectives are dankish, bygge brested, 
sadle backed (called a shooter's word, p. 129), hie rigged, 
unhansum, workable, Av old Adjective of Orrmin’s is revived 
in trieke and trimme, p. 28. There is the phrase weake as 
water, p. 28. The adjective prety is applied to good 
poetry, p.52. The aovghty (malus) is in constant use. The 
word rank gets the new sense of copious, p. 93. In p. 128 
Senny is opposod to uplandish ; the latter word here seems 
to change its old sense, and to mean filly. The word 
plompe, meaning retundus, is applied to the head of an 
arrow, p. 137. There is dompysshe, p. 28, used of the 
mind ; we apply dwmpy to the body, 

The Nominative ye replaces you in p, 54, to sf ye one 
(unum tibi dare). There is the phrase the onelye causes, p. 
89; here only is coupled with a Plural. The old Northern 
ahatkin war becomes, in p. 69, what kynde of war ; Ascham 
brought this North Western idiom to the South; he has 
also al kyndes of, for the old alkin, 

Among the Verbs are knwo askere fo have him, cocker him 
up, owe il wyll to, put to nurse, bear your el p. 55 (go 
halves with you), come in feir seule (way), work him 

vou 1 
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cut short, let drive at him, you will have it so, shoot phen, fit 
your bow, string it, it will gyre (fail), make poste haste, take 
ame. There is the new verb crust; snow is crusted after a 
frost, p. 157. Udall’s corruption fo rake hell ix repeated 
in p. 33. Men play with laws; that is, trifle with 
them, p. 97. Another verb for this is derived from 
pedler’s wares; men piddel about their bows, p, 117. A 
book may rwane awaye with a man, p. 25; a new metaphor, 
A man’s finger jurteth, p. 109; hore the verb becomes in- 
transitive, There is the Passive phrase, if was heard tell 
om, p- 100, I have heard it disputed whether oarsmen 
should say, backwulering or backing toater; Ascham ‘has, in 
p. 89, marking at one, yet let driving at another (not felling 
driee). He is sure that the Turk shulde not onelye not orer- 
come us, but, ete.; a most awkward turn of phrase, p. Sl. 
There is a new Superlative Adverb, to rise erliet, p. 27. 
Tn p. 101 a man shoots wyde and far of the marke; this is 
one of the few instances, where we now prefer the old of 
to the later of. We see down the wind, and for al fime 
There is the phrase shoot under hand, p. 126. ‘Things stand 
by contraries, p. 45. There is the Old English one amonges 
fwenty, p. 48 ; not our later“ one in twenty,” which is more 
like the Gothic. 

There is the Dutch verb fois, which is nsed much as 
the new Celtic verb cog, for cheating; see both in p. 54. 
‘Thore is moreover the Celtic creased (wrinkled), p. 138. 

Among the Romance words are miwikin, guliand (a 


y led, bow case, brasell (the wood), fo 

fo course (ran) over, pliable, 10 eaull, enjoy a 

cham coins the phrase scholar or wnscholar, p. 

He speaks of God and His high providence, p. 81; the 

L ing into fashion. Palegrave’s 
andique appears in p. in p. 47 it takes the form of 
anticke ; to dauwnce ai we perform antics; the idea 
‘must be something out of modern fashion, and therefore 
uncouth ; in Foxe, twenty years later, the word means 
trick. Aschatn says that “artillarie now a dayes is taken 
for two thinges; gunnes and bowes,” p. 65; Jonathan's 
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artillery in the Bible is well known to ua. In p. 67 the 
monispike is coupled with spear ; pike, the soldier’s weapon, 
was soon to appear. In p. 96 we learn that of fence is 
made an art; the noun fence (defence), taking a new 
meaning, is here opposed to shooting. We hear of virgin 
wax, p. 109; a new sense of the word. In p. 111 the 
verb sare is connected with money. A side wind fryeth 
an archer much, p. 156; here the fry slips into the sense 
of incommodum ferre; it is rather different from Tyndale’s 
sense, that of severely testing. There is the new phrase 
be in companye with, p. 86, The old in taper wise becomes 
taper fashion, p. 126. 

Ascham gives us the well-known Scotch byword, that 
every English archer beareth under his girdle twenty-four 
Scottes, p. St. Ho alters, as he himself says, the proverb 
anent cooks, “God sendeth us good fethers, but the devil 
noughtie fletcher,” p. 132. He was the first, I think, 
to bring Thucydides to English notice, for he tells the 
well-known tale of the arrow at Sphacteria, p. 75. He 
asserts that Wales was in old time given up to barbarism 
(More enlarges on the Welsh thieves of his day); “but 
nowe, thanked be God and noble Englande, there is no 
country more civil,” p. 85. Scotland, it is hinted, had 
better imitate Wales and unite with England. The Cantab 
refers to the proverbial barrenness of Newmarket Heath, 
p. 97. He describes how he was brought up, with many 
other children, in the house of Sir Humfrey Wingfelde, 
who would bring bows and arrows down from London, and 
see his young friends shoot ; the knight coupled the book 
and the bow, as the foundation of youth, p. 140, Chaucer 
is called “oure Englyshe Homer,” p. 54; and his verses 
on dice-playing and swearing are quoted with much ap- 
proval. Ascham, learned man as he was, fastened on the 
old Northern ballad metres to translate Homer; see the 
specimen in p. 66, 

Heywood brought out his Proverbs in 1546; this work 
was printed ten times in the author's Century, and has 
been lately reprinted by Mr. Sharman, whose edition I 
follow. There is the great contraction bir Ladie! (by our 
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Lady), p. 105. The ‘Handlynge Syne’ had ured the 
phiraso dawnt (dandle) m child ; ide tanta changed i 
sound like s; dance a woman on his Isp, p. 170. 

are the new substantives Aony moome (connected with 
marriage), a meale mowth* (adulator), a febergebe, a 
biting. There is flimflam (a trifle), formed in Skelton's 
fashion. We hear of a lund for a hat, P 90. A wife 
complains that her goods are wasted on “a sort of dogs 
and sawte bitches,” p. 158; the last word here takes the 
sense of meretriz, I think, for the first prawi the name Gil 
bears the same meaning in p. 122, word girle i 
posed to loy in p. 50; the former noun was getting 

sense in this reign, The old rood (crux) was now vanishi 

but it appears in the common oath, p. 108 ‘The 
coxkqueane is used of a woman in p. 131; Shakespore 
and Addison use it of a man who basies himself 
woman's affairs, Heywood employs jar in his new sense 
of rina, as he had dome in his former works, 

Among the Adjecti are fat fed, a loose or od end, a 
breackweck fall. A new sense ia given to thick ; thicke of 
hearing, p. 153. A picture is painted, not lifelike, but 

2 There is the bad grammar, sometimes 
Shakespere, who have we there? p. 52. We 

light on the scornful a visage, such as it was, p. 88. Among 
the Verbs are, your nase drops, a ship draws water, ride at 
auker, We see the new Adverbial phrase far on, p. 164, 
where the way is aig al after on. We find proceed upow 
», 38, where the idea must 

Wit is in the wane, p, 140; 

fo There is the ery fant tieet 

to a woman, p. 149; it answers to 


¢ Romance phrases are a foile (trip), to auker, 

ant pour tant), jedlet of a goose, fo be quite 

of her, change pl in (at) any rate. We read of hackney 
men, who let out horses, p. 71; hackney couches were to 
como fourscore years later. In p. 84 the receirer is con- 


' We still sound the last ¢in this meale; a rare thing in modern 
English, 
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nected with the thief. Palsgrave had written fake herte 
a gresse; here in p. 149 stands she takth hart of grace > 
perhaps this may come from animals growing hearty on 
grass, The word beadrole in p. 132 drops its connexion 
with prayer (bede), and means simply a catalogue. In p, 
151 a person decays (becomes poor); a new sense of the 
verb, In p. 140 we hear of a man of funcie fine and neate ; 
both these adjectives here seem to take the new sense of 
Jastidious ; our “fine lady" and “natty dress” retain this 
shade of meaning. 

Heywood gives us many a well-known proverb for the 
first time ; as— 


* Tho tile tarieth no man, 
Faste binde, faste finde. 
Betweue two stools my taile goes to the ground. 
Wedding is destiny (our marriages are made in Keren). 


He langhth that winth. 

No man ought to look a given horse in the mouth, 

As L would neodes browe, #0 mast I needes drink, 

Reckoners without their host must reckon twice. 

‘Two heads are better than one (Palsgrave's wyttcs). 

All is well that endes well. 

‘The still sow eats up all the draffe, 

All is not gold that glisters (Chaucer's glareth), 

TI weede growth fast. 

Beggars should be no choosers. 

Somewhat is better than nothing. 

; elt is evill waking of n sleeping dogye (see Chaucer, p. 116 of my 
) 
‘The rolling stone never gatherth mosse. 
A man may well being a horse to the water, but he cannot make 
him drink. 

Better childron weep than old men. 

Rome wus not built in one day. 

‘A dog hath a day. 

Better is the half a Jofe than no bread, 

Nought vonter, nought have, 

“e Ges ka thee ; one good as ie another, 
Evil gotten goods never proveth wul 

‘That shalbe, shalbe. bs 

Now bromo swopth cloene, 

‘All thing is the worse for the wearing. 

‘There is no foole to the old fools. 

Love me little, love me long, 

Thought is free. 

A woman hath nine lives like a cat. 

Chaunge is no robbry. 
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‘Tread a woorme on the tayle and it must turn again. 
‘Too nuch of one thing is not good. 
Even reckoning maketh long frendes 
Small pitchers have wyde ears 
‘The weaker gocth to the pot.t 
Might orercomth right, 
No fire without somo smoke. 
Ono swallow maketh not snmmer. 
A cat may look upon a king. 
Leap out of the frying pan into the fyre, 
Lil gotten, ill spent. 
Half warnd, half armd. 
He that hath an ill name is half hanged. 
It ia better to bo wn old man’s derling than « young man's werling. 
Fow words to the wise wuflise to be spoken, 
1 know on which wide my broad is buttred. 
Sooth hound is no bourd.? 
“(Who ts so deafo ar so Ulinda, as ix bo 
‘That wilfally will nelther hear nor soe Y" 
‘To mend as sowro ale mendeth in summer, 
He knew which way the winde blew. 
Some nun may steal a horse better than some other may stand and 
look upon. 
Love me, love my dog.* 
When theeves fall ont, true men come to their good. 
What is a workman without his tooles 
When [ give you an inch you take an el. 
Will yee both eat your cake and have your cake! 
He can have no more of the foxe but the skin® 
Every man for himself and God for us all. 
Enough is ax good as a feast, 
An yll wynd that blowth no man good." 


‘There are some phrases and proverbs here, afterwards 
repeated or glanced at by Shakespora, ae— 


dole (Winter's Tale),? 
he 





svious trath in this wicked world of ours. 
ost of Dumfries in ‘ Redgauntlet.” 
y in ‘ Waverley." 
t. Bernard mentions this proverb ; of 
to dogs, 


Society), p. 245. 
ed till Smollott’s time. 
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Moe maydes but Malkin (Corjolanue), 

Kinde will ereopo where it may not go (Verona). 

‘The cat would cat flesh and would not wet her feet (Macbeth). 

While the grass groweth the horse starveth (Hamlet) 

Hunger pearceth stone wall (Coriolanus), 

Cali'ss Kay (key) (Rlcbae TIL) 

'Threo may keop counsaylo if two be away (Andronicus). 

To ae out of God's blessing into the warm Sunne (Lea 

Mu vater goeth by the mill that the miller knoweth not of 
(Andronicus). 

‘A pooro cooke that may not lick his own fingers (Romeo).”” 


‘There are many phrases that are still in our mouths, 
as— 


“ A rod made for his own taile, 
‘Tho fat is in the fire, 
‘To beate the bush, 
More frayd than hurt. 
Lot the world wagye and take mine ease in mine inne, 
Hold their nosos to grinstone. 


Cut my cote after my cloth. 
For good luck east an old shoe after him. 
‘To tell tales out of schoole, 
‘To hold with the hare and run with the hound, 
Nether fish nor flesh nor good red herring. 
She had seone farin a me,* 
She lookth ax butter not melt in her mouth. 
Tfave a flea in the ear. 
Here ia the dore, and therg is the way. 
To help a dogye over a stile, 
‘Tho moonshine in the watter, 
A hair of the dog that bit us (of drinking). 
‘Tha Hinde wore Pome (seletdiog $u-mank 
Her cares might well glow, for all the towne talked of her, 
Hot as a toste, 
es of oe s 

peny for your thought ! 
You cannot see the wood for the trees. 
You might have gone further and fared worse. 
‘To harpe i 


are one too many. 
‘To laugh in my sleeve, 
‘To have him on the hip. 
Rub him on the gall. 
Drive him to the wall. 
Farther than the wall he cannt go. 
It is sooner sayd than done. 
Have his hands full. 


+ We have altered this into wilestone. 
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Bhow a fayre payre of heeles. 

Put by thy purse, 

‘We draw both in one lino (pull together). 

‘Tako the bridle in the tooth. 

Ho had not one peny to blise him. 

Ho must lund you cares, 

Like ax the divell lookt over Lincolne. 

‘Take the wrong sow by th’ eare (Henry VIIE.'s saw). 

AA tule of a tube. 

Beg from dur to dur, 

Fow know and fewer care. 

Hit the nail on the head." 

The phrase “ Scarborough warning" (the blow before the 
word), a phrase well known in this Century, is found in p, 
76. In p. 69 stands “ cast water in Tems," like our “carry 
coals to Newcastle,” Barclay's proverb is slightly altored ; 
it becomes “ when the Sunne shineth, make hay.” Many of 
Hending’s proverbs ate repeated by Heywood; but the old fer 
from exe, for from lerte is now altered inte “ out of sight, 
out of minde.” One byword is found here, that probably 
arose in the Thirteenth Century, when English was a thing 
of naught ; “Jacke would be a gentleman if he could speak 
French,” p. 61. We see “hew not too hie, lest the chips 
fall in thine eye,” p. 141; something like this appeared 
in 1307. A man tells his wife, p. 141, that her tales show 
“Jong haire and short wit;” this is also an ungallant 
Livonian saw anent women ; 3, it may be seen in Lady 
Eastlake’s ‘ Livonian Tale: 
contention” is very plain . 98; “the divell hath cast 

1 between you.” There is a pun in p. 
Heke ‘to my profit a prophet was L” Here is a bit of 


 woing, bana for banning, 

The banes for my bane, then this thus scanning, 

‘Marrying, marring. And what married I than ? 

A woman, As who say, woo to the man,” 
ime comes in p. 147— 
ie good cow gave a good meale, 

it then she cast it down again with her heelo,” 
We see the Southern phrase hab or nal, whence came 
Shakespere’s hob, nob; after this time the ne never came 
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into any other phrase of this kind, I think, except will 
he, will he. The morals of the clergy are glanced at in p. 
45, where a woman is said to be “tender as a Parson's 
Jemman.” 

In the Early Writings and the Catechism of Becon 
(Parker Society) we see the p struck ont, for Chaucer's pwitel 
takes way for the verb swhittle, Early Writings, p.362, There 
are coalpit, law-maker, shaveling, sheepmonger ; a fool is called 
an ass-head ; carles and churls, coupled together, are opposed 
to gentlemen. We have scen to trick it in 1450; we now 
find the substantive with its Dutch sonse of lineaments a 
trick (fashion) of apparel stands in p. 204. Becon is fond 
of coining adjectives with ike, in the Old English way ; 
thus he has Nero-like, jay-like, good-fellow-like (jovial) ; this 
good fellow, a8 a mild phrase for debauchee, lasted nearly 200 
years. The word huj had long been set apart as appropriate 
to gallants; a proud pricst is called huj-nosed, Early Writings, 
yp. 201, Latimer is said to have used free speech (audax). 
In p. 43 the verb carp changes its meaning from logué to 
ajurgare; here the Latin carpere must have had some 
influence. In Cat. 415 the verb crack seems to be used in 
the modern Scotch sense for logui, though a spice of jactare 
still hangs about the word. Men row in the same haven, 
not boat ; they do not dream of doing a thing. There are 
two new phrases; men hunt, hawk, and what not, p. 254; 
they dispend hundreds, p. 255; here pownds are under- 
stood. There is the Scandinavian verb flare, 

Among Becon’s Romance words are stupor, rolary (man 
under vows); the word sycophant stands for calumniutor, as 
in Foxe, p. 43; the first hint of the press-gang stands in 
p. 235, when men are pressed for the wars. The verb sxly 
appears, being here used for salfare, p. 373. The Tentonic 
and Romance are compounded in a purgatory-raker, A 
man of pronounced opinions is called plain as a packstaff, 
p. 276; a hundred years later this was made pitestaff; The 
holy King of France appears as Saint Lodowicke, p. 390; 
hence his worship cannot have taken root in England. 
Our modern communism is hinted at, when men make a 
communion, yea, 4 confusion of all things, Cat. 601, The 
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word duncer is coined from Duns; we clip the Iast 
letter. 

Beeon borrows the word Mood-souper from 
version. He bestows the title of Pater Patria upon 
VIL. ; it was given to « better man a hundred years later. 
New and strict ideas on the Sabbath, so early as 1540, 
were coming in; see pp. 38 and 362. In the former 
occurs a parenthesis of about 100 words in the iuiddle of 
a sentence. Beeon woul return a ready answer to the 
question, what is an Archdeacon ? see Cat. 586, 

In tho letters of this time contained in ‘Ellis’ Collec~ 
tion’ 1538-50, we see the great contraction wytler for 
viclwaller ; the s is prefixed, as Layton's vorb aquench > we 
sometimes hear eyuelch in our time; in the same wi 
was formed from the old cwyam, The ¢ rounds off a 
as varment. The & replaces f, as hasteness (huskiness) from 

{ We see snap shares (chance profits), the lad- 
ing ; we h r of the mot (non) doing of a thing. The word 
house stands for its itants ; call up the house. 

, lose handed and the Superlative droga 

phrase * the Queen's rebels ;” we now have 

stance against whom). Among the 

Verbs are run in mie, take up money, make it over, call ino 
puent. The Lady Elizabeth writes that colours may give » 

I suppose ground must be dropped. The Passive Infinitive 

may govern a verb ; fo be rejected were to my dishonowr > it 

may follow for, as, dedicate for service to be done. 

Among the Romance words ave réeesire (vestry), residen- 
sari¢, domestiques, charter party, a cane, unctuous goom (gam), 
maistre hostel, engener (engineer), grome porler. Mon are 
said to be clase (secret); Latimer talks of a eyryil and 
honest man; here the adjective changes its old meaning. 
We hear of a suspecious book ; the adjective in our day 
has both an Aetive and a Passive meaning. In 1548 
we real of a coronell of Germans; this is the ‘ish 

wriation, still employed by us in pronouncing ; it to 
er who ee te column. We seo Mr. Gladstone's 

phrase with bag ond baggage ; also for that present 

we substitute the for that. There is the new 
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take a stay among them ; a few years later this became slay 
among them. There is to be busy twosshing elothes; here an 
in is dropped before the Verbal Noun. We see charge the 
jury, the exehange is up, to pass over things, to torn over the 
teaf, franke exryage (without cost), hence “ to frank a man.” 
We hear of the town of Camerik (Cambrai), whence 
came the article cxmbrie, already mentioned. There is 
a strange phrase in Series ii, vol. ii. p. 176, “ Dr, Crome’s 
canting, recanting, decanting, or rather double eanting ;” 
this word eanting was soon to be applied to thieves’ patter. 
In Series iii., vol. iii. p. 167, Layton reviles a man as “a 
monk of Cant” (Kent). 

Tn the documents of this time preserved by Foxe (vols. 
y. and vi.) we see the proper name Boyse, vy, 510, from 
Boece, Boothius. The former mutenery is now cut down 
to mutiny ; on the other hand, Palsgrave's cafour becomes 
caterer, vi. 199. 

Among the new Substantives are shriek, inkling, white 
ment, In p, 190 twopence is claimed of evéry poll ; we 
should my, “twopence a head.” There is a new sense of 
the Dutch érick in p. 409, that of dolus; it is applied to 
the monks’ doings We find the compound a farewell-supper ; 
a man isin a@ wrong bor ; Lord Russell cuts bloodshedding 
clown to bloodshed, vi. 284. Bradford uses home in Udall’'s 
new sense, vii. 281; you hit me home; he is the first, T 
think, to use hairbreadth and worldliness. 

Among the Adjectives Gardiner changes the titel of 
1470 into ficklish, vi. 30 ; he talks of the Upper House (of 
Parliament), His victim Barnes calls Henry VIII. a whole 
King (a despot), v. 436, one that had more power than his 
father and grandfather, thanks to the Gospellers. The 
like ig used in compounding new adjectives, as order-like 
(orderly). Bradford uses the new phrase come (here) and 
welzome, vil. 285; here a be must be dropped before the 
last word. 

‘There is a new Relative phrase, if he be the man I take 
him for + this comes in Bonner’s long and amusing letter 
from abroad against Gardiner in 1538. Anything ni 
is said to lie post alone, viii, 33 (solitary as a post). 
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Among the new Verbs are /ly the realm, fo mad (madding 

crowd), call fo account, furn (over) tay looks, grt them by 
(aside), put wp your pipes (Bonner to Hooper, like our shut 
up), a flying report, go ap to his examination, overcrovw them, 
seltled in error, come wito a vetractation (hence, come into a 
plan), alip the anchor-hold, The transition in the verb want 
from egere to cupere is very plain in v. 155; among other 
uses of it stands, he asked what I wanted. We have seen 
run his sword through him; the noun is now dropped ; 
Bonner writes, run me through, p.$156. Men are jut up 
(accused) by the authorities, p. 445; in our time they 
would be pulled up or had wp. 
Among the Adverbs is over and besides; Bonner com- 
plains that Hooper, like am ass, had tured the Bishop's 
words, “the same that was hanged,” into “the same as was 
hanged,” p, 752; men were now becoming mice about 
their phrases. 

We hear that Bonner’s common oath was, before God S 
v. 410; it is Chaucerian, The ly is much developed in 
compounding, as a bye thing, bye matters, bye talk; we find it 
convenient to have bywork to English the parergon of 
Thueydides. 

‘There is the Scandinavian glum, coupled with silence by 
Gardiner in vi. 36. There is the Celtic quirk, connected 
with law. 

Among the Romance words are accent, magnitude, epi- 
tome, local, publish books, to all intents, sophister, doctress, 
paraphrase, palliate, unduly, impertinent (not relevant), educe, 
defence (ut law), papistry, orders (commands), misconelrne, 
civilian, ingrate, a close prisoner, to term it, plain English, 
iteration, relevant, mockery, extenuate,lucubration, The Reforma- 
tion, it will be seen by the above list, brought in many 
new Greek and Latin words; Lambert says he will not 
affirm pro or contra, v. 219. The old mislike makes way for 
dislike, v. 211, In p. 258 chattels, not the old eafals, are 
coupled with goods in a Royal injunction. A man writing 
in 1544 speaks of the Pope-eatholic clergy, viii. 32. In vy. 
245 Lambert uses the verb reprove for “hold as bad” and 
improve for “refute.” The word varlet, in Bouner’s mouth, 
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comes to mean wélulo, p. 764. The new meaning of curate 
appears in p. 446. In p. 754 a man professes the law; the 
verb had hitherto been confined to religion. The new 
phrase practise with a person, p. 776, appears ; it bears a bad 
sonse, The noun pleasure is made a transitive verb by the 
Lady Mary in vi. 20; a new synonym for fo faeour; it 
means more than please, Gardiner uses plutform for scheme 
or policy in its present American sense, p. 26; he does not 
here connect it with its old sense of material building ; he 
speaks of the Gospellers as our new schoolmen, p. 33. 
Prince Edward is able to construe and parse, p. 351; that 
is, tell the parts of speech. Gardiner uses poliey in p. 37 
for two different things, sapientia and consilinm, He opposes 
the word profane to holy, speaking of everyday life, p. 63. 
Ridley, when on the Eucharist, talks of annihilation of 
bread, p. 813. The phrase pass not was often now used. 
for our “take my stand on;" see p, 315. A man, whose 
arrangements have been made useless by a change of pur- 
pose in his enemy, professes himself sore disappointed, 
p 401. 

Lambert, in 1538, compares something futile to the 
moon shining in the water, v. 216; hence our all moon 
akine. There is the phrase every wat (vessel) shall stand on 
his own bottom, p. 533; Bunyan changed the rat into tub 
when using this proverb, Gardiner cares not to talk, as 
(though) butter would not melt in his mouth, vi. 37. Ridley 
tells an objector, you would more a saint, p. 331. Tho 
word amiss was always a favourite with English punsters ; 
in v. 447 a Gospeller says that the mass was called miss 
beyond sea, for that all is andss in it. Gardiner declares 
that using the term The Lord for Deus is a token of heresy, 
v. 507. One idea of King Edward's rebels was, that they 
were not bound to obey laws made before he was twenty- 
one, v. 773. In vi. 51 Gardiner (here, at least, asad blun- 
derer) speaks of the King as one of the three Estates of 
the realm. The Bishop, though some call him a Papist, 
refuses to play the pope-holy, as the old term was; it evi- 
dently meant “a sanctimonious prig,” as is here hinted. 
He approves of religion being set forth in Greek 
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Latin, which are well fixed; “but as for the English 
tongue, itself hath fot continued in one form of under- 
standing 200 years;... it shall hardly contain ne 
ligion long when it cannot last itself,” vi. $7, Gardiner 
could not foresee the stability that Tyndale and Cranmer 
were to give to this fleeting English which now seemed 
unworthy to be the handmaid of religion. We hear 
something of verse-making at Winchester, vi. 223; Bishop 
Gardiner, about 1538, caused the schoolmaster of the 
College to make verses on the King’s supremacy as 
against the Pope; these were learnt by the boys, who 
then made verses of their own on the samo theme Gar- 
diner uses while in its Northern sense of usque ad, vi. 42. 
He distinguishes between a letter of German fashion of the 
Chancery hand and a letter of the Secretary hand, vi 27; 
in the same page he tells us that an honest Englishman 
will put off his eap on seeing the King’s seal, Somerset 
excuses the Government for not interfering with the pro- 
fane rimes of the Gospellers, saying that Pasquil at Rome 
has always been tolerated by the Popes, even when their 
tyranny was most extreme and when they themselves were 
his butt, vi, 35. 

‘There are many poems in Hazlitt’s Collection, vols. iii, 
and iy,, ranging between 1537 and 1550. ‘The ow replaces 
0, as prowl ; in iii, 312 the two forms ketch and ouch stand 
in one line, The # is struck out, as popery for popelry » it is 
added, as hoist for the old hoise ; it replaces p, as fyghd for the 
thilt (solidus) of 1440, wynd and water tyght. A rustic con- 
tracta gentleman into gemman, iv. 10, and uses zoner for sooner > 
also yche am for ego sum. Ther is inserted ; the old braided 
hair becomes broadered, iii, 238, the broidered of our Bibles ; 
the Teutonic braid and the French broder were confused. 
The Vocative master parson becomes mas parson in a rustic’s 
mouth ; hence the Seotch mass John, Among the Sub- 
stantives are dribbler, callet, jacke daw ; this Jack was now 
prefixed to many nouns, as a Jack lout, iii. 229; we see a 
Judas kiss 35. ‘There is the new phrase have (make) 
@ better show 239. Acchief is described as formast of the 
rynge, p. 290 ; hence ringleader had already been eoined. A 
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sot is always crying fyll the pot, Jone/ p. 310; this was 
the usual name for a poor woman, and it lasted for 200 
years; we know Shakespere’s greasy Joun, A man has a 
knacke to say things (of saying things), iv. 9. Matters are 
on a hubble shubble (hufile scuffle), ii, 312. A peasant 
speaks of the priestly power as a galows gay giffe, iv. 13; 
this gallus is still a slang term for magnus, We see cruat 
and crum coupled in p. 44. Among the Adjectives we 
remark tousy (ebrius), from an English word of 1280. ‘The 
old maidentike reappears after a very long sleep; there is 
also Chiristianlike. 

Among the Verbs are I knowe whates a clocks, ili. 281, 
beat (cudgel) is brayne, take in (recipere). In iv. 5 stands 
the old expletive, so mut J thee (20 may I thrive !), the last 
appearance, I think, of the Old English then. There is 
masse me no messinges to a priest, p. 15, like Lord Derby's 
knee me no knees, Thieves lyfta man from his good, p. 40 ; 
this is the Gothic Alifan, the Greek Hep, meaning the same ; 
hence comes our shoplifter. The word tease keeps its old 
violent meaning (/acerare) in p. 63, where wolves tease 
sheep; in Yorkshire the machine for tearing wool is still 
called a teaser, When we put a thing away, we lay it in 
some cupboard or safe place; this sense of the adverb 
ay in iii. 138, lay money away. Bishop Gardiner is 
called, in p. 263, so so’ a preacher ; our so so still means 
mediocre, People are fetched by the whole dosens, p. 264; 
something comes by fytles, p. 295; in old times the Singu- 
lar, not the Plural, would have been used after the dis- 
tributive preposition. Caxton had staked upon a thing; 
we here see fo boraw (money) on garments, iv. 59. There is 
a curious omission of against in the phrase housing (which 
is) wynd and water tyght, p. 52. We see tho source of 
the future firra lirra in iii. 321; a firlary typpe ; the firlary 
is here made to jingle with whirlary, A man says he often 
does a miracle, iv. 13; the answer is, the devell ye dof a 
new phrase. A horse is addressed with ree who/ this last 
must be a ee tion of ho! (stop), p. 16, something like 
our wo-hof a the aarnalpegsalaetis Goa apie sieieot 


plough f 
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There are the Dutch words ruc (brag) and frick up 
(ornare). There is the Celtic gull (decipere) and niger 
(mon to become reps), iv. 44. 

The Romance words are cvasciomahle (conscientious iii. 
228, to poche (rob), iv. 41, serving man, carion croie, trinkel, 
case, farthingale. An impudent fellow is called Jack sner, 
iii, 242; and his father addresses him with the scornful 
Sir, p. 231. Two lines in p. 281 refer to the sea— 





“The compas may stand axrre, 
But the canle wyll not lye.” 


This card (our chart) comes into the later speak by the exrd. 
In the parable, Dives is opposed to Pauper, p. 236 ; the 
last word is often in our mouths now. A woman is 
exhorted to wear ser apparel, p. 239: she answers that 
her clothes are not drunk. In pp. 290 and 295 the wonl 
pluresye (perhaps in joke) stands for plethora ; Shakespere 
and others imitated this. Men «use their tongues against 
holiness, p. 256; we here see how the verb began to mean 
vituperare. A rustic calls the mass rengeance holy, iv. 11. a 
new phrase. The Adverb cherly is used to encourage a 
horse onward, p. 16; Orlando was to encourage Adam in 
the same way. In p. 35 we hear of gaudy chere ; hence 
the gaudy days at the Universities. Men are asked what 
country men they be, p. 42; this refers to their shires. Per- 
sons may be defended, but meadows are defenced in p. 53 ; 
we now clip the de in this sense; defend had led to the 
noun defence, and this latter to another verb defence. The 
noun Popistant is coined, iii. 262 ; perhaps an imitation of 
Protestant. 

The popular poet of 1550 in iii, 278 wishes that mer- 
chants would stick to the sea and not buy up the lands of 
the gentry ; this new practice had come up within the last 
eighty years. In iv. 64 it is hinted that drunkenness had 
hitherto been confined to Duche fulke or Flemynges, but it is 
now rooting itself among the English. A new noun, God- 
lerer, is coined to express a swearer, p. 61. There is the 
proverb, grete bunst and small roost (roast), p. 66. I give a 
specimen of the earliest thieves’ slang we have, from p. 69— 
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“With bousy cove maimed nace 
‘Tear the patryng cove in the darkman caoe 
Docked the doll for. a coper meke 
His watch shall feng a prouncss nobohote 
by salmon and thou shalt pek my jere 
In thy gan for my watch it is nace 
For the bon bouse my watch hath a coyn.” 


‘The foreign style of speaking English is first imitated in 
pp. 46 and 47; a quack says— 


“Ao non spok Bnglys by my fat 
My servaunt spek you what me mayt. 


Dy» infint rampre ung grand postum, 
BY got, he ala mort tuk ees 


‘The dog Latin in iii. $20 is not so good as Moliére's— 


“This alum finam 
Is bonns than vinum 
Ego volo. quare 
Cam tu anole. 


Juro, per Deum, 
Hoe est lifum meum 
Quia drinkum stalusn 
Non facere malum." 


Hall, in his Chronicle, uses the Scandinavian verb bafull 
(disgrace); he explains it as a word of great reproach 
among the Scotch ; see Skeat’s Dictionary. 

In the ‘ Life of Sir Peter Carew’ (Maclean) we see deck 
(of ship), netting, wynge of an army. Wallop, in 1543, talks 
of cutting between an army and home, p. 124, Appendix, 
A sunken ship is to be wayel upp, p. 129. There ix 
the phrase le aforchands with him, p. 139. Among the 
Romance words are pyke (the weapon), mortatres (mor- 
tars), to bombast « doublet with cotton, an avaunteowrreur 
mountes of earth were to become mounds a fow years later ; 
most of these words occur in Wallop’s letters in 1543. 
‘There are, besides, cordage, the patrone (master) of a ship ; 
enemies assemble in great troupes, p, 136; we stand in 
doubtiul tearmes with France, p. 142. 

In 1548 William Turner put forth his book on the 
Names of Herbes, printed by the English Dialeet Seater 

Vou. I. 
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He had travelled much abroad. and throws bght om foreign 
pronunciation. He tells us that the poticaries clipped the 
firet «in wyaraqw. p. 17; sparrow grass came ier He 
says that the two forms maliowe and me:-2: are both in use, 
p. 59; the English for quercus may be either six or ob pp 
66; and brasrica may be either eas or ivee kale. p. 20. He 
goes back to the true old marlery. not nuterry. p.9. Both 
the forms cra and lery are in use. p 55. The od 
afidil is written dafedil, p. 19: this is said to come from 
the French fleur doff-dil. Turner insists on writing wod 
(weal) “and not ode, as some corrupters of the English 
tonge do nikename it,” p. 49: we remember how Woden 
became Odin The German 4 must have been sounded 
like French é at this time; Turner writes Rhene and eich 
(oak), of course giving the English sound to these letter 
he writes the German ovgen for oui, p. 84: tusend for r. 
24; still the form Layme (arbor) appears. The Germans 
in till to have sounded their w as we do. Turner has 
e new substantives Inekicheate, kyduen heane. tropeny orase : 
Jack was bvcoming such a common prefix that in p 89 a 
plant appears as Jacke of the hedge. The old nighteshade, 
after a sleep of many centuries, reappears in p. In p. 
77 with us stands for apud nos, “in our speech :” this is a 
development of the idiom of 1470, an huly prophet with God 
(in the sight of God). Among the Romance words are 
carot, larche, raxpes (raspberry) ; there is blew-bottel for cytnus ; 
the word archichoke, p. 23, comes straight from the Italian, 
the ur being the Arabic al (the). Turner says that in 
England we have two forms for one plant, cmkfoly oF Sure 
fungred grasse, p. 66. He always tries to Teutonise new 
words; thus he thinks swallowurt should be used for the 
strange plant called srhiralbenwurt by the Duche men, p. 17; 
he wishes the German durchwassz to be called thorowwaz in 
English, p. 85. When he gives mangolt as the Duche for 
English Jete, p. 19, he little foresaw the future mangelwurzel. 
Instead of errata at the end of his book he gives faules 
escaped in the printyng, a pretty long list. 

Latimer's ‘Sermons and Remains’ of this time (Parker 
Society) retain some old forms, as a gainer (readier) way ; 
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there are both manqueller and mankiller (homicide), The a 
is prefixed in aweary (fessus) ; it is clipped in pose (appose) ; 
Chaucer's ochepot becomes Rotehpoteh, ‘There are the Sub- 
stantives, a put off, income, hanger on, a standing (thieves? 
station), a laughing matter, tussock, gun-maker, Latimer coins « 
slavery, something like slavery, to express the robbery of 
the Church ; ‘Sermons,’ p, 100. We seem to see the 
origin of our dufer in p. 121, “there stood by him a dubber, 
one Doctor Dubber,” an ignorant priest. Latimer uses 
mingle-mangle, « word for pigs’ food used in “my country” 
(Leicestershire). He employs a glimmering for “a slight 
recollection,” p. 174, A man may be a firebrand. A 
eurate’s wages, nine or ten pounds, may be earned by some 
three-halpenny priest ; ‘Remains,’ p. 29. The word stock seems 
to be used for properly, not merely for caffle, in p, 112. 

Among the Adjectives is white-tivered, quick (in the sense 
of guick-tempered) ; ‘Sermons,’ p. 207. As to the Pronouns, 
we seo they were none of his to give, p. 158; no man is any 
thing near unto mine age, p. 251; usnrers take forty in the 
hundred, p. 279, « new commercial phrase. Shakespere 
talks of “your but ;" Latimer of St. Paul’s nofs and nona > 
* Remains, p. 13. 

Among the new Verbs are overhear, brazen it, lamb, and 
the phrases, blow men to ashes (with ordnance), rmise rents, 
keep touch (agreement) with, an article is far fetched (brought 
from a distance), do more hurt than good. ‘Latimer uses to 
prittle-prattle prayers, and also to pittle-pattle, whence comes 
our pit-e-pat. We have seen strike in the sense of nadere ; 
we now find chop in (cut in). The verb is dropped in no 
dowbt of that, 

As to Prepositions, we see the Northern expletive, with 
@ wanniaunt, ‘Sermons,’ p. 119, soon to be altered into with 
a vengeance, There is the new phrase, leave them at adven- 
ture (to chance), p. 120. 

‘There are the Scandinavian shelf (at sea) and trudge. 
‘There is the Celtic perk (wax proud). 

Among the Romance words are imposture, Analeplistical, 
king’s minority, cursorily, Urutality (bratishness), suspend 
judgment, valuer, salad, propriety (peculiarity), phantastical 
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(unreal), fo fantasy (putare), clerkly. In the well-kaown 

‘Sermon on the Cand’ we see the technical daw, mil, 
heart, turn op gow nee which: alo ee 
p 16. The word dame is used as the counterpart of 
master, hence a dame's school, Men make a dicidend 
(division) of spoil, p. 31. The mock is empl n 

pounds like our sham, mock-guspeller ; of thi of 
words mock auction still survives. The word 
(expiatory) appears, used in a very differen 
ours The famous word pasguyl appears 
before in Elyot. Latimer, when removed 
became a quondam ; he also speaks of 
We sve satrapa and a caveat. The old eren in comy 
was falling away, for we sce co-helper ; this co had 
in commoder. The new sense of civil F: 
civil woman, p. 180. Where we say, “thanks 
trouble,” the old phrase was gramercy labour, p, 213. 
hear of new spirits (homines), p. 229, hence our “choice 

in 
















himself a wise merchant, p. 401; the word might bear 
bad meaning about this time. We hear of fooleries, p. 425, 
and moreover of follies, in the Plural. John the Baptist is 
called a clergyman ; ‘Remains,’ p. 82; the first instance, T 
think, of this word, The huge farthingales worn by 
women are called round-abouts, p. 108. Latimer says, “the 
Devil shall go for my money" (he is the one for me); 
‘Sermons,’ p. 77. | 

As to old customs, noblemen are complained of by 
many, bocause they lie in bed till eight in the morning; 
‘Sermons,’ p. 255. A certain rich man, when dying, utters 
nothing but the oath, Wounds and sides! p. 277, Latimer 
protested against burials within the City, and wished that 
Curates might be appointed to the gaols. On St. Stephen's 
day it was usual to bleed horses; ‘Remains, p. 100. 
Latimer confesses that he has been too apt to use the oath, 
yea, by St. Mary! p. 79; most men in his day contented 
themselves with Mery/ He was once much blamed by a 


ae i 
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Bishop for speaking of the Lord's Supper, a new term, not 
often used by the Doctors ; ‘Sermons,’ p.121. He tells us 
that many punningly spoke of the new Homilies as homelies 
(simple stuff), p. 121; the people would sometimes talk so as 
to prevent these documents from being heard in Church. 
He remarks on Abiathar’s conspincy, “it is marvel if any 
mischief be in hand, if a priest be not at some end of it” 
{the bottom of it); ‘Sermons,’ p. 114. He speaks of 
bribery and its returns ; “giffe-gajle was a good fellow,” p. 
140; Scott has something of the kind. Latimer has 
various proverbs, to be found in Heywood. 

Leland’s remarks on his journey through England were 
given to the King in 1546, and were soon afterwards 
edited by Bale. The Antiquary had a licence in 1533 to 
search all the Convent Libraries. He is here said by his 
editor to have been learned in both Brittyshe, Sazonyshe, 
and Walshe; he might well call himself Anfiquarius. No 
Englishman probably professed to understand Old English 
for 300 years before Leland; one of the fruits of the 
Reformation was to breed men like him, Parker, and Foxe, 
A man may be an unprofitable cod, a new term of abuse. 
The sh was coming in; Gower’s was (aqua) becomes sash. 
There is the new adverb fernedlye, which is an unusual 
formation. We hear of dogged doynges of Anabaptists 
(brutish or mad). The verb wisk seems to imitate order or 
command, taking an Accusative und Infinitive ; J swyshe all 
to consydre. The of now follows orreful ; careful of good 
learning. Tho very old sense of for (quod attinet ad) is 
carried a step further ; lerned for hys tyme. We hear of 
the prymatice Church, to barbaryse, stacyoner. We see 
monstruouse tuyldinges (ingentia); this sense li in our 
monstrous fine. There is laysy (lazy), from the Old French 
lasche (laxus). The Universities are said to be not all 
dere in destroying old manuscripts; that is, “free from 
blame.” Leland uses the word Komanist, with a new sense 
widely apart from that of Roman or Romancer, He applies 
fanatycal to the Anabaptists, culling them chymney prechers 
and benche bablers. 

Bale seems to have written his play of *Kynge Johan 
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(Camden Society) about the year 1550; Soa 
the ta 


from England to Italy; he first brought secular 
upon our stage. He has some old forms, as backe 
tilio), mesel (leper), alypper (Iubrieus), the maste (maximus) 
knave. In p. 80 stands a wassail song, the six 
ending in oyle, something in Chaucer's style, 
wone (mos) now takes a ¢ at the end, as wont, p. 27; we 
hear of the Pope's crasse Leys, p. 32; there is the old 
alliteration yng and Leyser, p. 5. Among the Verbs are 
slip aside, bear them grudge, set a good face upon it, cast over 
your country (our throw over), p. 87. In p 62 stands our 
idiomatic go abowt thy besynes (get you gone). The source 
of our verb swig is very plain in p. 78, where a man pro- 
poses to sicynke a dranght ; a few years later sprig was to 
be substituted for sprenge, One of our short sharp phrases 
appears in p. 51; John cites the Gospel; the answer is, 
“Tush, gospel! or no, ye must make," etc. In p. 66 comes 
me on yer marry tones! Among the Romance words 
are unplesant, deswlyful ; also no mater to you, monk, 
discharge kis cath (in the sense of fungi). The Dominicans 
are called Jacobytes (not Jacobins), p. 18; I have seen 
this form in Latin verses of the Thirteenth Century. 
A man is told that he loses no ceremony, p. 35; henee our 
‘stand on ceremony.” A person, greeting another, says, 
yowr servant, with no verb, p. 44. A whole French line is 
inserted in the English text, p. 26; there is also sauce 
(peerless), Lone ryage, per dee. In p. 7$ stands the proverb 
Iyke Lorde, lyke chaplayne ; we say, “like master, like man.” 

Bale elsewhere uses the Scandinavian jabber. 

William Patten wrote an account of the Duke of 
Somerset's march into Scotland in 1548; this may be 
found in Arber’s ‘ English Garner,’ iii. 51. The replaces 
a, ag gut (canalis) ; there is a well-known Gut near Oxford. 
The 6 is struck out, as Camal for Campbell. The d is 
inserted, as Dandy for Daniel, p. 91. The ¢ replaces v, ag 
to duddle (our diddle, decipere) for the old dydrian, p. 129. 

Among the new Substantives are inroad, loophole, onset, 
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There are the old forms All hallowentide (elsewhere written 
Allhallontyd), gadling ; former represents our forefather, p. 
59. There are the phrases handful of men, be at odds (far 
apart), brood geese, race (fugu). There is the terse field or no 
Jia, p. 63. Young Edwand VI. is said to be of great hope, 
p. 66; that is, he does not hope himself, but begets hope in 
others ; he thus stands at the head of our young hopefuls. 
In p. 71 we read of Tiauthrie laces in a list of superstitions 
trumpery ; these were sold at St. Awdry’s fair at Ely; we 
now make them fawdry. The old handgua here becomes 
simply a gun, p. 140. A nobleman is spoken of in his 
absence as his Lordship, p. 142. Among the Adjectives we 
remark within the full sight of, breast high, choicest men, oaten 
cake, The Pronoun appears in a new way, run himself to 
death, p. 123; there is fight it out, p. 109. We have seen 
at each other ; there is now at one another, p, 133. 

Among the Verbs are puff (in walking), blow with powder 
{here we add up), a rising hill (hence rising ground), give 
ground, keep on (march onward). A man when astonished 
blesses him, p. 64; hence our bless me/ when we are sur- 
prised. The verb pack gets a new meaning in p, 104, 
we were packing (departing). There had always been an 
old phrase “slay at war ;” in p. 91 we see “chase them af 
the spear point.” In p. 103 men play for a stake. 

There is the Scandinavian “if (eqaus), p. 92; it means 
something very small, 

We see here the number of French words brought in 
by the soldier's trade, such as demi-lance, pensioner, pioneer, 
Provost Marshal, battery, covert (for soldiers), tenable, trumpet 
(trumpeter), to plant ordnance, field piece, fore rank, a flank 
{in flank), fo flank, culverin, order of march. There is, more- 
over, the Spanish camisado, p. 89 ; Spain had now replaced 
France as the head of the military world, In p. 91 charge 
expresses ruere, to charge af aman ina skirmish. Chaucer's 
pellet (from a cannon) now gives way to lulle, p. 118. 
The place occupied by a general ig called his post, p. 111, 
Certain knights in the van are called Seryeands ; this word 
was henceforth to be military as well as legal, p. 120; we 
also hear in the same page of the Gentleman Harbinger 
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(Quarvermaster-Genera:. The guns are called missive 
encsins, p. 121; we now make this adjective Passive, not 
Active; Lori Macaulay has been blamed for calling a 
musket 4 mise weapm. We see the phrases gratify, 
deport, peed literature (scholarship). diary, common sense, 
profier lnittie. euilaidy, rend (opening), te erlendar, infest them, 
sith present rived. the doulde of it, relent, panies (juniors), my 
notes, An epigram shows avutnes, p. 61: inhuman is used 
for “nemrtermz, p. 66: the nobles in the army are called 
the dignity, as we say the quality, p. 73 ; profane authors are 
opposed to Scriptural writers, p. 80. The words brare, 
bracery, are used much as frig. pp. 98 and 114; hence our 
brave it out. The word millain is opposed to gentleman, 
p. 125, a late instance. The new verb endearowr now be- 
comes a noun, dy mine cndenomr, p. 56. In p. 57 demerits 
made «-fensible, p. 59; this 
adjective now becomes Passive in its meaning. not Active 
as of old. Somerset has a charief of his own, sumptuous 
for cost, and easy for carriage, p. 93; this is a very early 
instance of the vehicle in England. We hear of both a 
retire and a retreat. The word plot is now applied to works 
of the mind; “the plot of my prologue,” p. 73. 

We light upon the proverb, sty truth and shame the detil, 
p. 61. 

The word Briton, as usual, is used hy an Englishman, 
whenever Scots are to be won over. There is no difference 
in language between the two countries, p. 64. Edward 
VI. is called a right Briton, both bred and born, p. 67. 











“ Cocamus in unum, 
Simus ct unanimes per secula cuncta Britanni™ (p. 61), 


a wish that seems likely to be granted. It is remarked 
that the Scots call a hill a bray, p. 62; loon and tyke were 
their favourite words of abuse, p. 114. The Fire Cross 
and its use are described at length in p. 63; it is never 
employed but in urgent need. The Scots speak of horse- 
as prickers, p. 63; to prick in this sense dates from 
1280. The Gael of the North are called Jrish, p. 63. 
The Northern dialect is set down by the Englishman in 
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p. 75; Huntley is made to say, “in gude faith, I wade (the 
marriage) sud gae furth, and (1) haud weil with (it). Scote 
are allowed to gue their gate, p. 84. Patten in p, 86 notes 
the Scotch custom of speaking of a nobleman’s son and heir 
as the Master. 1t is remarked that the Scotch use sober for 
parcus, a8 a sober company, p. 101. They had kept the 
word inland, long dropped in the South; the inland men 
were the best in their army, p. 111. The difference be- 
tween the Scotch lord and laird is explained in p. 125 ; 
the latter answers to the English esquire, 

In the Church Homilies, put forth by Edward VI. in 
1549, the word goose stands for stultux In the beginning 
of the Homily against Contention, we learn that a Gospeller 
used to be reviled as a new-broached brother » here the last 
word is equivalent to Puritan, much as Strafford used 
it of Hampden, The verb toach is now applied to some- 
thing else besides a cask, Trevisan had already used same 
with; we now see one body with, made one with Christ. 
There are the new Verbs embody and besot. There is the 
parenthesis, as J may so speak (ut ita dicam). Tyndale's 
phrase so far off from having it is now altered into so for 
from rejoicing (Obedience, No. 2). 

The time, when England broke away from the Italian 
yoke, falls in precisely with the time when the diction of 
her bards was greatly changed for the better. Langland, 
true genius though he might be, was wrong in employing 
so vast a number of French words in his work; the Passus 
Decimus-Quartus of his Vision has one French word for 
two English, counting the nouns, verbs, and adverbs alone. 
Chaucer penning a hymn to the Virgin is most different 
from Chaucer langhing over the pranks of naughty lads at 
the Universities ; in the former case he heaps up his French 
words to a wondrous extent. The same tendency may be 
seen in Lydgate, Hawes, Dunbar, and their brethren ; the 
worst sinners in this respect being monks and writers of 
Church legends. To prove my point, I give a stanza from 
@ poem composed by the Abbot of Gloucester in 1524 ; we 
may almost call it the last dying strains, somewhat prosaic 
in truth, of the Old Creed:— 
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xxl. 


a and shall be eternall 

ble myrth without heaviness, 
Love with Charity and grace Celestial, 
Lasting interminable, lacking no goodness, 
In that Citty virtue shall never cease, 

And felivity no Soule shall misse, 
Magnifying the name of the Kinge of Blisse.” 








xx. 


“This compendious Extract compiled was new, 
‘A thousand yeere 5 hundred fower and twenty 
From the birthe of our Saviour Christ Jesue, 
By the Reverend Father of worthy memory, 
Willm Malverne, Abbot of this Monastery, 
‘Whome God preserve in long life and ity, 
And after ‘lesth him him graunt Eternall Felicity.”* 


But about the time that Tyndale was giving the English 
Bible to his countrymen in their own tongue, and that Crom- 
well was hammering the monks, a new soul seems to have 
been breathed into English poetry. Surrey and Wyat 
stand at the head of the new school, and show themselves 
Teutons of the right breed ; they clearly had no silly love 
for lumberinz Latinised stuff. The true path, pointed out 
by them, was soon to he followed in this Sixteenth Century 
by Buckhurst. Gascoigne, Sidney, and by two men greater 
still. Even Southwell, who died in the Pope’s behalf, 
cleaves fast to the new Teutonic diction of his brother 
bards. The Reformation has been called an uprising of 
Teutonism against Latinism ; nowhere does this come out 
clearer than in English poetry. 

But this Sixteenth Century had a widely different effect 
on our Prose. Latin was the great link between our own 
Reformers and those of other lands ; and the temptation was 
strong to bring into vogue Latin terms fur the new ideas 
in religion that were taking root in our island. Theology 
was the great subject of the age; and King Henry VIII. 
remarked to his Parliament in 1545: “I am very sorry to 
know and hear how unreverently that most precious jewel, 


a “Robert of Gloucester,’ ii, 584. The old spelling has 
beer ved, 
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the Word of God, is disputed, rimed, sung, and jangled in 
every ale house and tavern, contrary to the true meaning 
and doctrine of the same.” Besides this intense thirst after 
religions discussion, our fathers later on in the Century saw 
for the first time the authors of Greece and Rome clad in 
an English dress; and the sailors who bore the English 
flag round the world were always printing wondrous tales 
of their wanderings; Plymouth, as well as Oxford, was 
making her influence felt. Our land, therefore, owned at 
the end of the Sixteenth Century thousands of new terms, 
which would have seemed strange to Hawes and Roy; a 
fair store of words was being made ready for Shakespere, 
whose genius would not bear cramping. The people, for 
whom he was to write, had a strong taste for theology, for 
the classics, and for sea roving ; each of these tastes brought 
in shoals of new words. 

It is to the ripe and mellow wisdom of Cranmer (1550) 
that we owe the English Prayer Bookalmost as it now stands. 
It is his best monument ; he had no vulgar wish to sweep 
away what was old, unless the sacrifice were called for by 
the cause of Truth. We have seen that some of the Book's 
formularies date from Wickliffe’s day ; others, such as the 
Bidding prayer, betoken a wish to yoke together the 
Teutonic and the Romance in pairs, like acknowledge and 
confess, humble and lowly, goodness and merey, assemble and 
meet, pray and beseech, Even so the Law talks of wielding 
and paying. In the Collects, the proportion of French to 
English is much the same as in Chaucer's prose earlier, 
and as Addison was to write later. Lord Macaulay long 
ago contrasted our English prayers, compiled when our 
language was fall of sap and vigour, with the older Latin 
forms translated by Cranmer, the work of an age of third: 
rate Latinity. Yet the Archbishop's work was held cheap by 
some of his flock. The stalwart peasantry of our Western 
shires, the men who rose against his system, called this 
new Prayer Book nothing but “a Christmas game.” 

* Compare the Prayers of Cranmer’ compilation with those now 


and then put forth by authority in our own time, ‘The art of compil- 
ing prayers woema bo be lost, 
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It is well known how great an influence Luther and 
Calvin have had upon their respective tongues; in like 
manner, one effect of the Reformation was to 
England steady to her old speech. As we have always 
had the voices of Tyndale and Cranmer ringing in our ears 
weok after week for the last threo Centuries, we have Jost 
but few words since the time of these worthies; the most 
remarkable of our losses are tolled, daysman, to ear, siluerlingy, 
and meteyard, found in parts of Seripture not much read. 
Hearne, writing 170 years later, mourned over the eubsti- 
tution of modern words for rede (consilinm) and hehight 
(promisit), both used by Sternhold in his version of the 
Pealms, made in the days of Edward VI. “Strange altera- 
tions,” says the Antiquary, “all for the worse.” 

Thomas Lever (Arber’s Reprint) was one of the most 
renowned Protestant preachers about 1550; he came from 
Lancashire, and uses the Northern braste for brerst, p. 35. 
He writes yearthe for terra ;. he uses cotinger for enttager, just 
as the n came into meswger ; he tells us that country folk 
spoke of the new Homilies as the humbles, p. 65. In p, 82 
we hear of cattle being given into a stocks, for the relief of 
the poor; hence come our joint stock companies, ‘There 
are the phrases greedygut and tunne belyed, p. 119. There 
is a new sense of over in p. 142; take a ferme over ther 
heades. We see the word vailes, 82, which seems to 
mean here commoda, coming from avail ; it was later em- 
ployed for gifts to servants. 

In Mr, Furnivall’s ‘ Jy! of Brentford’s Testament’ thers 
are some picces dating from about 1550, The needless a 
appears in wholsome, p. 23. In p. 23 stands fight with 
toothe and nayle, a new phrase ; the Devil's secretary bears 
the name of Blooddybone, p. 28 ; whom we now couple with 
raw head. Thieves are mentioned in connexion with Sholers 
Hyll, p. 25. A girl may be ordered to sit on the pillar af 
repentance, p. 40; in Scotland it is a stool. In p. 41 we 
see over again coupled, I think for the first time; the orer 
meaning per; in do it over, as we seo, the Preposition is 
placed after the case, In p. 25 girls go to a i 
school to learn fucions ; the first. instance, I think, of this 
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Plural. here are Satannicall and intoxicate. We have 
seen pray thee thirty years earlier ; this is now shortened ; 
pray do it, p. 41. 

Crowley's ‘Epigrams’ (Early English Text Society, Extra 
Series) date from this time. A bewre fuglt takes place 
in Paryse garden every Sunday; the substantive first 
mentioned is in our day used of men, not animals, The 
verb pitch takes a new meaning, that of forquere. There is 
the Shakesperian oath, by cocke and ty pye, p. 19. The 
word libertine, as we see by the context, means much the 
same as democrat, p. 112. 

We may glance at the Scotch Catechism, set forth by 
Archbishop Hamilton in 1551 (republished in 1882). 
There is an evident attempt to move with the times; the 
Pope's name is kept in the background, and priests’ mis- 
behaviour is freely admitted. The duties of the Sunday 
are enforced, such as rest from labour, sermons, almsdeeds, 
instruction of bairns and servants; dancing, dicing, “and 
specially carreling and wanton synging in the kirk,” are 
forbidden. The Archbishop is far more Sabbatarian than 
Luther was. We hear that Saturday, like Friday in our 
own time, was regarded with superstition; on that day 
craftsmen, sailors, and travellers would begin no work or 
enterprise (fol. 23), There appear certain old phrases, which 
had been lost in the South, such as jfile (inquinare), fwin 
(separare), and others. The Seotch form suppose for si is 
in full vigour. We see coackit and Ackes, where the ¢ is 
dropped, as in Coverdale’s Bible. The Scotch had already 
turned manrede into manrent ; we now often have hetrent 
(hatred). There is Pottingareis for apothecaries; to the 
former word we owe the proper name Pottinger. The b is 
east out, as in chamyrland (chamberlain) ; clothes becomes 
clayis (claes), losing the th, When we here see stolen often 
written slowin, we remember how col and bel became com 
and bew in France. When plesand (jucundus) is written, 
there is an attempt to supplant the French ending by that 
of the Northern English Participle. ‘The « is still written 
for n, as cowatous. 

There are the new Substantives collar and fyredness 
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tion ' Haz! :: 
Child. In p. 273 freA is used. no longer for a garment, 
bu: for the hinder parc of the person There is the 
Shakeaperian mome, meaning s In p. 277 stands 
wong Lirely and Luaty, which is something new. In p. 271 
atanda when oli is saed and a ditfering from the old 
‘sion of thi There is the Scandinavian word tung. 
W « in aerrice time, where dirine ought to follow the 
Preposition. There is the new phrase face out the matter. 
Hutchinson (Parker Society) was one of the Reformers. 
who published about 1550. In some verses by Dean Bill, 
prefixed to the volume, p. 10, we see the very old word 
ayhwr (ubique), long preserved in the North, in the form 
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of each where. Hutchinson seems to have come from the 
North, for he uses barne (puer) and corse (mutare), which 
last word puzzles the modern editor, p. 321. 

The old yea, written ie, was now making way for aye, 
which is often repeated in p. 336, There are the new 
Substantives picklock, seacoal » the former is rather different 
from Occleve's unpick a coffer, There is the old Northern God's 
manin p. 253, where we should say man of God ; our lady's 
man is a later formation. In p. 286 we read of children 
following the wild swing of youth. Men attack some- 
thing tooth and nail, p, 2135; toothache ia also revived 
after a long sleep. There is the Shakesperian if was a 
merry world, before, ete., p. 8. The word Dutch is now 
used for Hollander ; in p. 17 a distinction is made at Inst 
between Dutch and the Almaines’ tongue; the former has 
God, the latter Got, There is the new form all-knowing 
coined, p. 193, just as eal-creftig had been struck off hun- 
dreds of years earlier. We hear of the broad seal of Eng- 
land, p. 251. The old kindly bears its rightful meaning of 
naturalis in our Litany ; but in p. 322 we read of David's 
Kindly table; here the word seems to take the new sense 
of benignus, as Kind had done 250 years earlier. In p. 39 
iron at Elisha’s bidding Aoves above water; the verb had 
meant manere; Minot, who was a Northern man, had 
used it in connexion with water, as Hutchinson does. The 
verb gather is used for infelligere in p. 325; “gather from 
a text that,” ete. Heretics may rack a Seriptural word, 
p. 131, to prove their own figments. 

Among the Romance words are colligener (member of a 
college), which comes often, a common table (for eating), 
p. 203, bowser (bursar), losing an r in the middle like palsy 
and serton ; also expiation, peasaul. A plaintiff tries his 
suit, p. 327; we transfer the verb to the judge. A knave 
is to be set forth in his colours, p. 335; hence “in his true 
colours.” The word frinity loses its theological sense in 
p. 81; a trinity of suns. St, Paul’s friend is called Captain 
Lysias, p. 329. Hutchinson shows us how the knowledge 
of Greek was making rapid strides; he uses the word 
bribe-taker, p. 318, which compound, I suspect, he took from 
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Demosthenes ; a vain repetition beeomes faufologia, p. 122, 
Unlike Luther, he calla Aristotlo “the noble and’omoedhg 
philosopher,” p 170. He has a devont belief in the | 
Sibyls, p. 177. He disagrees with Zuinglius, thinking the | 
Eucharist something more than a bare and naked meta | 
phor, p. 260. He often inserts Greek characters and | 
words into his English text; Protestant divines were | 
now leaving Latimer far behind, who avowed that he knew 
no Greek. 

In the documents of this time, set forth in 
Edward VI, we see the old sound of oy still exi 
since there is a pun in i. 210, where London is 
Troy untrue. There are the Substantives a renahoul, Nekle 
ness, henrt-lmrning, doings and seyings ; heat takes the serse 
of ira, i. 170. A pirate sends ashore his mage, 1 271, the 
firat instance, I think, of this word being applied to a ship's 
officer. The Pope is called His Holowness, ii, 81. 
udjective warm is employed for iratus, i. 67; and 
appears. In ii. 44.4 man keeps his own counsel; here the 
use of own is something peculiar; counsel in this phrase 
bears to this day its old sense of a secre, In this 
the old Double Negative may be seen in fall foree, em- 
ployed by Lord Arundel. The most remarkable el 
in the Verbs is the new Past Participle ; this letter, 
been written, hath, otc.; the increasing study of Greek 
would bring these new forms of speech into vogue. The 
Northern egg (incitare) is now coming South,i. 298 The 
Active verb mind (curare) now takes an Infinitive; he 
seemeth not to mind to leave it (care about leaving it), i 297. 
There aro the new phrases take exercise, take his oath, pul out 
of countenance, cut off a tale, 

Among the Romance words are certainty, decipher, teme 
porize, broil (rixa), billet (epistola), reciproque (reciprocal), 
pique (vixa), brush (for the hair), virago, proveable, finances, 
Many new military terms appear; enseigns of footmen and 
horsemen, i. 53; the new French form, Colonel ; a man has 
soldiers in regiment, ii. 182, where a new sense of the word 
begins to come in. We hear of the Great Turk, who is 
alzo called Le Grind Scignor ; also of his Bassa (Pasha); 
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the Turkish fleet is called an armata, ii. 252. Tn the same 
page the old Genoways become Genveses, like Milton's 
Chineses, The word tromperie is used for deceit, it. 93, a8 
before in Caxton ; alfend bears its French sense of expeetare, 
ii, 93. The word pinnace is used as an equivalent for galley, 
i, 284, A man wishes for a few lines from his friend, 
i. 345. Young Philip IL is said to continue in a Spanish 
gravity, i. 303 ; this would earlier have been expressed by 
sadness. Paget bonsts that he never loved actremes, i 24 ; 
here the adjective is made a substantive, 

‘There is the saying, “I would not be in some of their 
coats for five marks!" i, 171. King Edward takes the 
French envoys to hunt in Hyde Park, i, 288. 

In Halliwell’s ‘Letters of the Kings,’ vol. ii., Edward 
VIL uses the new phrase run a match, p. 53. He has 
praiseworthy, an odd compound, gendarmery, and the new 
hatchment, 

In Wood's ‘Letters of Illustrious Ladies,’ vel ii, a 
Scotch lady talks of a bawnking, p. 195 (whence comes dawn); 
it seems to be distinguished from a castle ; the old form was 
jarmeken. We heat of lords and their ladies (wives), p. 39. 
A wife addresses her husband in a letter as, Good mine own; 
a Duchess writes patronisingly to a Minister as, my good Cecil, 
p. 248. A will stands; a reprover shakes a person up, 
p. 54; make clear with him (clear off his accounts), p. 49; 
lay a corpse forth (out); a room falls void ; have (get the) 
Lest of him, p. 134, Among the Romance words are un~ 
natural, conserve of damascenes (damsons), to feast men, depart 
this world. Florence appears a3 a woman's name, p. 89. 
Elizabeth signs herself Cor Rotfo at the end of a letter, 
p- 280; the study of Italian was coming in. The word 
Christian is used in a new and restricted sense in p. 240; 
it is applied to certain men who are sure to do justice. 
The old Plural form heirs males appears in the year 1539. 
In p. 237 stands “it argueth your non-receipt of my letters;” 
here the substantive replaces the usual construction with 
the verb, a change that has done much harm in English 
since 1740. 

‘There is the provachs a) pea Cerw: 2uCRI one aia 





= ww 
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done, p. 249 ; Elizabeth quotes, or rather misquotes, a saw 
of 1260, also known in Iceland ; when bale is lowest, boot is 
nearest, p. 280. 

About this time appear the words aborigines, accoutre- 
ments; the word achievement has been used down to our 
day for escutcheon ; but this is seen in Hall’s Chronicle 
as hachemente, a curious instance of the loss of ». These 
items I take from Dr. Murray's Dictionary. 

In Burgon’s ‘ Life of Gresham’ we see a substituted for 
he in Mrs. Quickly’s style ; « can speak, p. 108. We read 
of a frame of tymbre, silk stockings ; a cargo is conveyed in 
one lvitom (ship), p. 472; a man is open-mouthed. We 
read of Turkey carpets, a Bursse (Exchange), Spanish rials 
(reals), an Agentshipe (Gresham’s own post), the interest 
money ; Gresham addresses the Council as your honnors, p. 
98. He talks of the rate of interest after thirteen upon the 
hundred, p. 1 he then uses the new style, sixteen per 
cento, p. 92. English commerce was now beginning to 
make its mark in the world. 

In Coverdale’s ‘ Memorials’ of this time we see that his 
predecessor at Exeter was known as Veyzy; the name 
was also written Voy-y; these two forms are in our day 
carefully distinguished. We find the new adjective lucky 
used as a synonym for prosperous, p. 238. We have long 
before seen thus much ; we now find this moch of it, p. 199. 
Coverdale speaks of the popular burdens of songs in his 
day, hey nony nony and hey troly lly, p. 248. Among 
Romance words in this work are eractly, ratablie, p. 107 5 
commit to memory, subtract. Psalm-singing is called a godly 
sport in p. 104. The suflix ling is fastened to a Romance 
word in the scornful fenderling, p. 259. We see Latenyst, 
p. 197; but a scholar in Hellenic lore was always a Grecian 
The name Protestant appears in English in 1542, but it 
refers as yet to the Germans only, p. 256 ; the form Austria 
has not yet replaced the old Osfer Latin words were 
coming into English ; we sce et cefera at the end of a 
sentence, p. 

Ralph Robinson brought out his translation of More's 
‘Utopia’ in 1551 (Arher’s Reprint) ; the translator dedicated 
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it to Cecil, an old schoolfellow of his. He is fond of the 
ie for the sound of French é, writing Mryed for breed, and 
many other such ; the owmpere of 1440 appeara as umpier, 
p. 23, leading to our form umpire. 1 may here remark that 
of late, owing to the favourite game of lawn tennis, we have 
turned this noun wmpire into a verb. ‘The old en is making 
way for in; there is intricate, p, 128. The ¢ is added to 
round off a word ; dolt comes from dol (stultus). Among 
the Substantives Aye! (keel) is revived after a very long 
sleep. We have seen aslope and slopewise ; we at last light 
upon the noun slope, p. 78. There is the phrase, the goot 
wyfe of the house, p. 123, which seems strange at London. 
‘There is the new scolefellow, p. 16, We hear that “monsters 
are no newes," which is a novel phrase. Among the Adjec- 
tives are yonge bladed (grass), a «mal eater, Orrmin's smikerr 
appears as smugge, p, 26, and is used in our scornful way ; 
it is here coupled with smooth. Land had long been stony ; 
but in p.-115 insensibility is called stonishe, a good example 
of the use of the scornful ish Tyndale’s a great many is 
altered in p. 65; ties good many yeares. The old substan- 
tive cheap is now made a regular adjective ; fo bie them verie 
chape, p. 12; sumawhat cheper, p. 49; this Comparative is 
something new. There is curious repetition of the old 
dn (unus) in p. 68, the one and onlye waye ; in p. 161 Pride 
is called one only beast. In p. 70 the Utopians make strange 
devices theire owne {learn them). The nothing like appears 
in a new guise; nothing fo be compared avith them, p. 133. 
Among the Verbs are fo hooke in the kynge, stand him in 
much money, p. 87. The digge in p. 102 is used as in the 
‘Apology for the Lollards’ 150 years earlier; digge their 
mothers under the sides. The old be you sure is altered in 
p- 146 into you maye be suer that, ete, Our in and among 
have often been confused from the earliest times; in p. 26 
men play the critic amonge their cuppes ; hence the later in 
iis cups, The Latin proprius governs the Dative; hence 
peculiar to you English, p. 40. 

There is the verb flout from the Dutch fluyten (to Fol 
this came from the French, and further from the Low Latin 
in this curious pedigree jlafus (breath) is the parent. 
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Among the Romance words are longitude, latitude, 
our (servant), monopolie, gallymalfreye ee ae dictionayre, 
chaumber pot, tncidentlye (incidentally). a) dea pier 
in p, 34 seems to mean columna, which is now; pieres 
of realmes. In p. 128 the word gros is coupled with 
plain (simple), and is applied to the interpretation of — 


laws. 








Tokes may be out of place, p. 62, In p, 98 pa the 
phrase, “this trade of tratique or marchaundise;” bore 
the trade keeps its old sense of cursus, and 
present sense, In p. 144 men are enlered (trained) in 
religion. We here geo the very old forms aunter, hadlenges, 
the over (upper) end. 

To this date belongs the word darton (farm-yard); see 
Dr. Murray. 

C ‘avendich wrote his life of Cardinal Wolsey about 
1555; I have here used Singer's edition. The fe i 
added to a word, as Countie Clermont (a nobleman), p. 88 ; 
hence Shakespere talks of the County Paris, There are 
the new substantives drum, filtyerd ; we hear of the meat 
of an orange, the walks in a garden, of fine linen Holland 
cloth. In p. 202 stands /ady masher, the first time, T 
think, that /ady, in compounds with another noun, sup- 
plants the former Old English wife. Wolsey, in p. 255, 
says that he has nothing but the clothes on his back The 
words morrow and morning, both alike here meaning the 
Latin mane, may be seen in one sentence, p. 387, As to 
Adjectives, in p, 84 we find wye (parvus), the Seoteh toe = 
this puzzling word ix quoted from More's writings. Tn p. 
141 stands the dead time of the night; the time was to be 
dropped some years later. The word like takes a fhe 
before it; J never saw the like,p. 201. We have a full 
gallop ; twenty years or more, There is the Numeral ne 
one day (not a day), p. 286. Among the Verbs is the in- 
transitive waffet, p. 251; boats wajfet (sail or row), p. 251; 
this was soon to become waft, with a change of meaning. 


F 
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There are the phrases sit on thorns, sell our fives dearly, 
broken English, he fired (fired up), take untit next day, he is 
vielded, his eyes were set in his head (when near death). We 
had long used be in brewing; the Verbal noun, as usual, 
leads to the verb brew becoming intransitive ; matters brew, 
p. 203, The verb call here gots the sense of awake 5 call 
him early, p. 324. In p. 381 stands the angry, what have 
you to do to ask, ete. ; this fo do (ado) was soon to give place 
to the synonym duasiness ; what business have you, etc. Wol- 
sey fears, in p. 392, that God will leave us in our own hands; 
the Scotch say, he was ao left to himself, Among the 
Adverbs are on/ standing by itself, p. 106, As to Pre- 
positions, there is Jae a jewel of him, p, 332; we should 
say in him; the with is now followed by a Past Participle, 
he never went with any part of divine service unsaid, p. 10, 
Among the Romance words are confections, difficile, 
pier (of harbour), havresack, chess board, fife, a mutual 
brother, p. $33; hence our “mutual friend,” so long 
objected to. The word compasses is used for stratagems, 
p. 78. The verb entertain in p. 165 expresses, not hospi- 
tality, but agreeable converse ; it is applied to the meeting 
of the French king and Wolsey on horseback. A man 
plants himself near the king, p. 295; the verb had been 
making way within the last few years, being used of some- 
thing besides trees and flowers. In p, 249 something is 
parcel gilt; in the next page parcel stands for package. 
In p. 299 Wolsey’s servants are called his family ; hence 
our family prayers. In p. 305 slander is used for the 
kindred scandal. In p. 347 Wolsey speaks with a faint 
voice, a new sense of the Adjective. The phrase be in 
trouble is used of a man imprisoned, p. 382; the noun here 
gets a very harsh sense. Cavendish borrows from his old 
master the adjective dulze, seen in p. 177. Ladies’ dress 
is cut by tailors, p. 201. We hear of every several Uni- 
versity, p. 205. There is the new direeily, which followed 
the course of the English straight; it seems as yet to be 
used of place, not of time. In p. 248 stands grograine, 
whence came, centuries later, the word grog. A chair is 
based in a certain spot, p. 281. In p. 307 we hear of 
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lirery cithes; in p. 313 of licerien Wolsey's servants, 
when asked to go to York. refuse to leave their native 

‘4; that is, Southern England, P 307. A stag is 
cured, D 325. Wolsey lies Mur-sireed in his coffin, p. 395; 
we now ;ive a bul moral meaninz to the word. 

The Canlinal takes a nobleman’s servants by the hands, 
whether gentlemen or yeomen, p. 362. Henry VIII. uses 
to Cavendish an oft-quoted speech, p. 399, “three may keep 
counsel, if two be away: if I thought that my cap knew 
my counsel, 1 would cast it into the fire” We hear that 
Henry VIL, for his great wisdom, was known in every 
Christian region as “the second Solomon,” pp. 78 and 
216. 

In Machyn's Diary (Camden Society), from 1550 to 
1563, we -ve the werd eve (erudus) pronounced much in 
the old = for it is written rw. p. 3045 but proche 
(prislicarey shows that “h was losing its old sound. 
We find St. Ulave’s written Svat Tieliys, p. 21; hence 
the tailors of Tiehy street. Abergavenny is cut down to 
Borwine, p45. The iin aliht talight) i is still sounded, for 
it is often written alukt. There is the phrase Jove water 
marke, p. 213. We see Rutliul-shyre, p. 43; a sad cor- 
ruption, too common in our day. A very old English 
Genitive idiom is kept in My Lui Dakurs of the North 
daythur (daughter), p. 29. In our time we talk of articles 
going of (being sold): something like this is found in p. 
241, cheese went away for somuch. Among the Romance 
words are olsrquirs, hellrt (billet of wood), hurly burly (the 
Lancashire hourlé), murelanal ventarer, change a Vere or to. 
The old waif (watchman) now appears as @ musician, p. 455 
he had always sounded an alarm with some instrument. 
Bacon may be messelle (measly), p. 248. We read of an 
Englishman who was marchand of Muskovea in 1557, p. 
Turkey merchants came later. The substantive sukett 
'$ for dainty, p. 237 ; hence perhaps the suck so dear 
to Etonians, We hear of Hyde park corner, p. 55. The 
change of religion is marked in p. 249; in a London 
church a certain man twas parson, and ys menyster. In 
the year 1561 a criminal is given to the barber surgeons 
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to be a notheme (anatomy) at their hall, p. 252; science 
was making great strides, 

Richard Eden, the foremost pioneer of English researches 
in geography, translated many foreign works between 1553 
and 1555; 1 have used Arber’s Reprint. The author 
flourished at the moment when England was sending forth 
her own sons, both North and West, to make discoveries, 
and was no longer depending on foreigners like Cabot. 
Many a strange word, brought from America, is hore made 
an English citizen, The books on America, compiled by 
Peter Martyr and Oviedo, were now first translated into 
English, as also were certain works on Russia. Colambus 
and Magellan were at last made known to the English 
public; our own Chancellor and Drake were now in full 
vigour. As to Vowels, the ¢ is sometimes added ; thus the 
old war (cautus) becomes wure, p. 386, our wary; we see 
Jmmane (mansuetus), p. 186, bearing a very different sense 
from luman. The usual interchange of | and d is seen 
when Cadiz is written Cales in English. The p replaces f 
Coverdale’s chaft now gives birth to chappes (fauces), p. 231; 
the other form chops had appeared in Dunbar; the chappes 
in p. 16, from the Dutch happen, express another meaning, 
scissura, The final d is clipped; Barbour’s shold appears 
as shole, our shoul. The ¢ replaces h; the old hoh gives 
birth to the Plural howz, our hocks, p. 292; it is here 
coupled with pasterns. The old crevis now simulates an 
English ending, and becomes crevyssh, p. 329, our erty fish, 

Among the new Substantives are mainland, brode sevord, 
swoordeplayer, bludsucker, yujf (mushroom), looking glass, man- 
hunter, woodpeck (woodpecker, p. 224), swoord fyshe, pack 
horse, Certain words bear new meanings, as the bed of a 
river, a neck of land; beads are no longer connected with 
religion, but are given to savages, p. 251. The word dog 
now expresses masculus ; a dog tiger, p. 144. The word 
play now stands for hilaritas ; an animal is full of play, p. 
171. The word fang expresses the Latin dens; fanges or 
dogge teeth, p. 220. We hear of mariners’ slopes, p. 8275 
this old word for vestes seems henceforth to have been 


restricted to seamen. The very old byght (sinus) is “Se 
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in p. 380. We read of a Aoommock (hillock), p. 381; this 
seems to come from hump. There is the Verbal noun 
swepynges (things swept), p. 157. The man is added to 
another Substantive; /yssher men are found in p, 189, 
‘The North stars are called charles ugne, p. 310. Job had 
already been connected with the morbus Gallicws as a kind 
of patton Saint; in p. 260 this plague is called the disease 
of saint Job, The Definite Article is inserted before the 
Verbal noun ; something is worth the hearyng, p 173, 
phrase of Ascham's cars; the you is employed where 
man would have stood in Middle English ; here you may get 
water, p. 381. Among the Verbs are a tell meaning man, 
mouths water, break open a chest, set our course east ; this comree 
sooms to be dropped in currents set to the eastward, p, 3895 
and also in fo bear southwest, p. 379. Sailors reckon them- 
selves to be in a certain spot, p. 381; hence their later 
reekonings. The verb flirt is seen for the first time, I think, 
in p. 23; nostrils firt upward. There is the Scandinavian 
verb whiz, already used by Surrey, and the Celtic aabby 
(miry), p. $21, which must have had its influence on our 
sloppy. 

As to the Romance terms, Eden thinks it well to prefix 
the interpretation of certain uncommon words in a table, 
p. 45; among these are colonic (an habitacion), paralleles, 
equinoctial (the Line), continente, here opposed to island ; 
colonies ave planted in p. 345, Peter Martyr made known 
many American words, such as canibal, canea, moisten 
(maize), fwracan (hurricane), bolala (potato), p. 191, evews 
(cocoa). Southern Asia gave us raia (rajah, p. 258); we 
now read of indigo and opium. From Tartary came hordas 
(hordes, turba), p. 291; Northern Europe gave us wersl, 
mors (walrus), reen, p. 301, whence came reindeer; this had 
been known to the English in earlier days as Aran. ‘The 
Old German wisunt had produced the Latin bison ; this now 
appears in England as bisom and. bisont, pp. 292 and 306, 
We hear of Ginoia or Guinea, “which we call Gynne,"" ps 
385; the Moors appear as negros, p. 384. We see tegot 
(gigot), insinuate, mortal enemy, to divine (guess), firm land, 
to perboyl, radical, bombasine, proo (prora), the confines, chestnut, 
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sugar cane, fusion, mineral, picke of Teneriffe, p. 380, trunk 
of elephant, carat, buffé, whence came bujfalo a hundred 
years later, The laundre of 1530 becomes laundress. There 
is the new phrase the state of thynges, p. 114. Soldiers are 
placed as perlisens about the General's person, p. 115 5 a 
word means a halberd ; its later change of 
confusion with partly is easy to be traced. The dias 
quadrant had hitherto in England meant quadrangle ; but 
henceforth, thanks to Peter Martyr and his translator, it 
stood for the instrument used at sea, p. 157, There is the 
strange Passive Participle aytuale, p. 187. Horses are not 
disembarked, but unbarked, p. 194. We have seen a General 
Caplain, the last word is now dropped; and in p. 252 we 
read of a General, The verb muster seems to mean 
not ostendere as of old, p. 317, A man is alnused with 
opprobrious words, p. 375; here the verb begins to slide 
into the new sense of rituperare; he is vilely used in p. 
377, Sailors fouch at a port, p. 379; a new employment 
of the verb, In p. 295 the varying Ttalian and English 
forms of one old Aryan word stand side by side; the axes 
(axis) @ axceltree of the worlde. A whirlwind was called by 
the Greeks a tipion, as we are told in p. 81; but our later 
typhoon ia a Chinese word ; the coincidence is rather strange. 
The drinking glasses “of Venice woorke” were highly 
esteemed in the East, p. 
T may remark the following old words and forms still 
lingering on, woodwale (woodpecker), slead (sledge), nevry 
(nepos), olifant, to harborow. We have Luzburne for Lisboa, 
Lisbon, p. 378; here x expresses s in England almost for 
the last time. 
Eden, in a later letter of 1561, p. xli., uses the French 
verb érawl, speaking of the fisheries ; he here draws a wide 
distinction between Astrologers and Astronomers; the latter 
had come to the front, owing to the long voyages now 
* undertaken, 

There are many documents of the years 1554 and 1555 
in Tytler’s Edward VL, vol. ii. The French chateau is still 
pronounced shafewe by the English, p. 448 ; and the Pope 


of the time appears as July, p. 480, We had long talked Fa 
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is asked how he has his heulth. 
wanted, must not he ont of the way, p. £52. 
ror leads te sty for a wind, p. 410 ; there 
-# in p. 458. The Romance words are. 
Lis body, p. 456; an authority for news, 
i ute. A mother sends her most 
Charles V. praises 


























im, Tusser. brought out his ‘Hun- 
husbandry" (English Dialect Society) 
a most popular “work. He turns pf 
The old Janirer 
n one stanza, p. 228. We 








een on the first syllable, p. 231. There 
and dulop (dollop); 
232. In p. 220 


ation of an old idiom, my serving you did 

oni word must be a Verbal noun. 
t thorns, aet before- 
verb dalle, p. 224, 
“dabbled in blood.” 
re tnd, eompound with him, 
The old word Paske 
There is the proverb in p. 





Among = the Vi 














228. 






vA buslcl of Marche dust, worth raunsomes of gold.” 





In p. 234 are twelve long lines, containing words all be- 
ginning with ¢ or ¢:— 





“Thinges thrittie that teacheth thee thriving to thrive.” 


q 
1 





aad not yet bidden farewell to her old and beloved 
ion, About this time alle took the new sense of 
Permit, and the old alphin of the chessboard was replaced 
by the bist. See Dr. Murray’s Dietionary. 





Allite 
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In 1558 Knox brought out at Geneva his unlucky book 
against the monstruous regiment of Women (Arber's Re- 
print). Some English friend must have corrected the 
manuscript for the press, for the language here is most 
unlike the Reformer’s usual broad Scotch ; certain letters 
of his have beon added to the treatise, The aw still 
expresses the French ow, for Friaul stands for Friuli, p. 14. 
Like a true Scot, Knox talks of the Zle of greate Brittany, 
p. 3. The Queen's title hings on her birth, p. 59; I sus- 
pect that this old Northern form of Jang had some influ- 
ence on the later verb hinge. Knox lays his accompl as to 
what his book may cost him, p. 8 We have seen upon 
howour ; men are now charged upon their allegeance, p. 42. 
We see corporal ynenishment, explain himself, the queation is, if, 
ete. The Baptist was beheaded for the liberty of his tonge, 
yp. 7; hence our take liberties. In p, 8 politike means sepiens, 
in p. 43 it means civilis The word journey expresses 
pugna, p. 42. Knox applies the word monster in p. 50 to 
a woman ruling over men, this being something unnatural ; 
in p. 45 Mary Tudor is called a cruell monstre. He applies 
the word Jase to English martyrs who were not of noble 
blood, p. 52. He follows Pope Clement VIL. in branding 
the odious nation of Spaniards as Jews, p. 46. 

I now begin Foxe’s Book of Martyrs (Cattley’s edition); 
it has had much influence on our speech. The ¢ re 
places a, as kennel for the old canal, i. 273; it replaces o, 
as sheet-anchor for Tyndale's shot-anchor, vi. 387; the 
very unusual @ reappears, as lmer (Bishop Aylmer), 
viii. 679. The i replaces a, as he bid (jussit); also 
e, as in the proper name Allin (Allen). Both Just 
and fist are found for toluptas. The o replaces ¢, a8 
landloper for the old Jlandleper. The oi for w is still 
found, as croysies (crusaders), iii. 53; also oi for i, a8 spoil 
blood (fundere), v. 299; the ow stands for i; they avwld 
him to (do it), viii. 81, The ou replaces os the osel (morula) 
of 1430 now becomes ousel. We hear of Pelow (Peto), the 
Bishop elect, viii. 636, 

As to Consonants, we find pick used for pitch (tonquers), 

































Vili. 629 ; also the two forma Goodrick and Goodrich for the 
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name of the Bishop of Ely. The & is added to a word; 
the old chine becomes chink (of door). ‘The & is prefixed ; 
the old wandrethe (turbatio) becomes quandary. Bradford, 
a Lancashire man, uses both snag and snatch, vii. 232. A 
man is not egyed, but eiged, ti. 642. There is the Welsh 
Aparry, leading to Parry. We see the name Mildman, lead 
ing to Milan; the d is farther struck out in gessopry 
(gossipred). ‘The ¢ is added, for rampire becomes ramypart. 
The n is struck out; sprenge (sarmentum) becomes sprig, 
viii, 694. The / replaces r, as huddle for the old verb 
hoder, The r is added, for the old verb bneid becomes 
broider, ii. 160; this we saw a few years earlier, The & 
is prefixed ; the old cwyam becomes sgueese, iy. 1155 here 
the French es or ex had influence. The » is inserted in 
gallowses, vi. 549. 

Among the new Substantives are bunck of keys, deed-door, 
nunnishness, the Pope's man (his candidate), a Cambridge max 
(student), a Scripture man, at arms’ length, glut (turba, i 796), 
a hurry, book-maker (writer), gun stones (cannon balls), 
fatherliness, dog-days, Bluebeard, God's ape (imitator), breathing 
time, seat (of saddle), Jewishness, stamps (types), molehill, 
foreman (of jury), towndwelter, the bench (magistrates), rush 
(impetus), stander by, wolfishness, outthruster, briekbat, wine- 
drawer, a man of great reading, fopperies (follies), coal hale, 
sideman (churchwarden), slaughter-slave, walking-staff, time 
out of mind, padlock, twopence-halfpenny, eart's tail, at the first 
chop, ut the first dash (impetus), fire side, « downhill, stake 
fellow, milkmaid, wonderment, selj-murder, brand of infamy, 
our printing days (when printing is used), « deal more slriclly, 
it was his doing, a doctrine of no ancient standing, goodwife 
Fisher, goodmien Austen, the glance of a stroke, Allhaltoweren, 
a great piece of money in my way (for my profit), seek all 
holes and corners, in his full cups, driven from howse and 
home. Dunbar’s clown has now made its way to London, 
iv. 365, The form depth had long been in use; but Ridley, 
wishing to express the cunning of Satan, revives the old 
deepness, vii The word /eap is no longer confined to 
something concrete, heaps of joy, viii. 627. The word ring 
leader is used in a good sense, i. 259. ‘The word shoal may 
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now be used of men as well as of fish, i. 272. The word 
boatswain is still splay for a common sailor, ii, 247. 
The word sweepstake is used in the Neuter Gender, aa 
equivalent to hare, iii. 362, The word nap still bears its 
old exalted sense, for taking a nap is used of sleeping with 
Christ, viii, 172. The word odds gets a new meaning, that 
of disparity, ii, 771. The word imp had hitherto been em- 
ployed most honourably, and is applied to Edward VI. in 
vi 350; but in iv. 75 we see young imps of this impious 
generation ; and in ¥. 640 imp of Satan. Foxe wishes that 
More had kept himself in his own shop (profession), iv. 
652; hence our “talk shop.” We find packing in con- 
nexion with a jury, iv. 204. We hear of bands employed 
in Wishart’s dress, and connected with his shirt, y. 626, 
The word shroud seems to lose the old sense of vesfis, and to 
be connected with burial, vii. 548 5 i 

at the stake. Foxe, like former writers, speaks of swearers 
as tearers of God, viii, 641. He coins hand-book from manwal, 
ii, 29; but this had been coined once before, prior to the 
Conquest. The old funmon is revived as fownsman ; and 
the old Jore reappears in the South after a long sleep. He 
is fond of the suffix Jing, as popeling, Bonnerling. The word 
jill is used as an abusive epithet, applied to Lady 
Elizabeth, and giving rise to a long dispute, 623, 
We know “Jack in office ;" Foxe talks of John out of office, 
p. 663, A writing is said to have neither head nor foot 
(tail), v. 479. Bradford, in the year 1555, seems to have 
first used the favourite pun of bitesheep for bishop, vii. 248. 
We hear of the foll-tooth (prison) at Cambridge, viii. 285. 
The name Dennis may be borne by a woman, p. 640. The 
deseriptive word spinst now used after a proper name, 
as Rose Allin, spinster, 306. On the other hand, wide 
is used as a prefix, Widow Swaine, p. 599. We see the 
Suffolk name Dowsing, p. 424, a name terrible to the 
lovers of architecture ninety years later. Other feelings 
are called up by the name Thomasin & Wood, p. 377. 
There is the odd phrase in p. 627 (her hopes) all came to a 
castle-come-down » we have already seen castles in Spain, 
The word jug is seen, p, 42; Mr. Skeat derives it 
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Judith, a pet name for a pitcher. A new word, hastler, 
seems to have been coined in Queen Mary's time; Foxe 
explains it as one who makes and hastens the fire for the 
martyrs, p. $26. Cranmer falls in a sand, p. 42; hence 
our “come to a stand.” We find Agnes Glascock written 
Mistress A. Glaseock to suit a rime, p. 195; it is the earliest 
instance, I think, of one letter doing duty for an English 
Christian name. We have seen the franchise of London ; 
Foxe writes of the freedom of Ayr, p. 443; speaking of a 
district. In p. 465 a man asks further day ; this word 
and Jue seem to be synonyms in more than one instance. 
A tradesman talks of this Jill of my hand, p. 473; hence 
our note of hand. We see the original of coping stone in 
p. 514, a man wears a coping tank (head covering) ; this 
comes from the old cup. 

Among the Adjectives are a sparing man, « mighty rage, 
cockish (our cocky), in free prison, leetle-headed, chuff- 
headed (hence our chuck-heuled), lrazen-faced, quick with 
child. Foxe is fond of coining new adjectives by adding 
like to a substantive, as truthlike, Gospel-like, hosteler-like, 
docturly, sightly, Ve is the first, I think, to use stingy 
(parcus), i. 269. The old true still means honestus ; get a 
penny truly, viii, 498. We see hithr treated like further 
and made an Adjective, the hither lank, p. 568. The word 
untidy is used of ground that produces weeds, iv. 121; it 
is also applied to arguments (slovenly), 234. The 
sweet is prefixed to Saints’ names, by sweet St. Peter, ii, 527. 
There is a curious Superlative, the pickedst (choicest) things, 
i. 332. A substantive is prefixed to an Adjective where a 
Preposition is understood, as knee-leep, ii. 177. The white 
appears once more for farourite; the Pope’s an thite son, ii. 
190. Orrmin’s old sheepish now gets the new sense of 
stultus, ivy. 51. What we call a lume excuse appears as a 
Ulind excuse, iv. 613. In the same page we read of a good 
debt (likely to be discharged). The word letter stands for 
more; we desire no better, i, 303. In vii. 316 we must take 
earthly things for no Letter than they be. A mother, when 
“earing a child, may have « goud time, vi. 710. The word 

nly stands for humanus, vy. 372. Barbour’s like (likely) 
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has now come South; like enough (probable) stands in p. 
489; Bradford says that a man /ad like to have been slain, 
vii. 161. The homely becomes further degraded, and stands 
for crudelis, vi. 695. A woman looks bleak (pallida), viii. 
221; persocutors look black in the mouth, p. 617. Some- 
thing cost a hundred pounds thick (a solid sum), p. 260. 
We hear of fine (good) writers ; a fine fellow. The adjec- 
tive is now employed as a kind of parenthesis, “unto whom, 
good man, he submitted,” vi. 657. Cranmer is eaid to be 
the very middle man of all the martyrs, viii. 90; half being 
burnt before, half after him. A parish in Essex is called 
in one and the same page, 142, Much Burstead and Great 
Burstead ; Essex cortainly belongs to the South. There 
is the old Northern phrase whole a3 a fish, p. 673. 

As to Pronouns, there is something new in I have dis- 
comered mine, yours, and England's enemies, viii. 675. The 
‘my is now dropped before a title of honour; we see Lady 
Bartlet, viii. 581, Foxe well marks the contrast between 
the mild Bishop of Chichester and the savage Story when 
they are examining a martyr; the first addresses him with 
gow, the latter with thou, viii. 341. The rightful Dative, 
well was him, is changed ; well was he that could, ete., iv, 581. 
‘The it or they may be dropped, words as plain as can be, viii. 
587, The if has a backward reference; a man, frightened 
in his sleep, thinks that he shall never recover if, ii, 533. 
This if may be substituted for there; chat tongue is it that 
she knoweth not? viii. 602. The what is used for aligwid, 
one of its oldest senses; wot you what, says Henry VIIL, in 
v. 690; hence Shakespere’s “1 tell you what.” The old 
such like makes way for such kind of things, iv. 619. There 
is the phrase ¢o all their comforts (to the comfort of them all), 
viii, 620. The Latin omnia mea is imitated in my all, i, 287, 
The all has a backward references, do it for none of them all, 
viii. 460; men suffer ald because they would not stoop, iv. 
106. We see J can say none otherwise, and also no ofherivise, 
in viii 360. Gardiner seemed nobody in Scripture know- 
ledge, p. 587; a new phrase. A king in ii. 283 claims to 
be Ais own man (act for himself). Jt is their own fault stands 
in viii, 125. A monarch is ready enough and too mweh 
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gratify the clergy, iii. 228. Men are nll in a tale, 
Dogberry's future phrase; here the o is clearly 
one, ‘There is the now phrase any one dioceg vias SH 
‘The Numerals appear in Plural forms; men are killed 
two end threes, ti. 574. There is the curious idiom 
fio sakes, viii, 186. The phrase a tieleemonth had 
been known ; we now find one tweleepence, p 473. 
ford says that half a suspicion was in him 5 thas ix, he 
suspected, vii. 269. Gardiner makes « "half turn to 
Gospel, p. 587. The every whit is sometimes changed ; 
lost the money every grout, viii. 473. 
Among the Verbs are give check to, fall in with 
make up to him, put in practice, fall owt (accidero), 
neck of disturbance, let fall (drop), ent up ment, take siden tay 
a train (dolus), go against him (displease), hold out, folie over 
the matter, smell a« rat, ii, 466, a os eagle, 
would, a book came out, take wp the matter, cut his 
in with them, go (agree) with the Pope, make short scork 
fly in my face, keep him in play, lead by the nose, go to 
(press), sland in force, things hang together (concur), i 
unto him to speak, give my guess, I take it to signify, 
battle, feed his wars, go the right way to work, miseall (vita- 
perare), the beaten way, not kno which scay to turn, hin, 
have words with (a conference), quicken (look alive), mnsay, 
play fast or loose with, turn Kead to tail (alter his opinions), 
cut out words'(in a parchment), come in question, send i pack 
ing, unhouse, warn him out of his house, fetch (bring) it about, 
tet the matter sleep, have (know) Latin, if it were to do again, 
fall to it (begin the attack), gice cvuse, tire him oud, take 
to his legs (Palsgrave had here inserted him), take exceptions 
against, keep a stir, come forward (get on in life), fish for 
things, to lord it, break the ice, to fleece, keep order, 
{deprived of see), stand to their tackle, he will have the fast 
es look big, I can tell you, vii. 667 ; I will be hanged if, 
ete, mar your own market, call him opprobrious names 
we drop the Adjective), take a note of it, make the best of it, 
be put to it (compelled), tied fo time, take depositions, give owt 
(proclaim), meddle or make, eat your words, skim over if, lake 
in men (decipere, viii. 536), make an escape, untaken, tale 
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was death, make his appearance, what do you make of it, have 
@ good opinion of, follow the camp, make a lane (pessnee), 
to the worst (bad, viii. 662). on ere ia a new tinklo, 
formed from the sound. A new form of the old gird 
(ferire) appears in jerk, i, 208, retaining as yet the same 
meaning. The old pulten (tendere) is now found with a 
slightly altered sense and form ; pelt with stones, ii. 452. In 
iii. 367 we hear of the fetching (dolosus) practice of Prelates ; 
the meaning of the word is rather altered in the slang of our 
day. The old scrape gives birth to a new verb scramble, ¥. 
459. The sloor (cenum) of the ‘Promptorium’ gives birth 
to slorry (feodare), viii. 172; hence our slur. The old verb 
Neardian (trifle) seemed to have vanished; but in p, 485 
Bonner flirts a martyr under the chin with a stick, In 
i. 341 Rome tukes head above othor churches ; hence our 
to make head, or take rank, The phrase blow up (evertere) 
is used without reference to gunpowder ; a storm blows up 
houses and trees, ii, 376. We had long ned full ded 
(certare); to this, in iii 416, is opposed fall in with 
agree) ; 80 soldiers are ordered to fall in; that is, keep a 
uniform line. The verb miss takes a new sense; &@ man 
‘misses (leaves out) certain words, viii. 493. The verb cross 
is used first: for adversari ; to cross men, vi. 608; also for 
transire ; cross the sea, viii. 713. Henry the Eighth’s verb 
scale gains a fresh meaning ; skin seales off, viii. 328. There 
is a new use of shut up, a favourite phrase in our day; J 
have shut up your lips with your awn book, 216. The 
verb toll (trahere) ia now first used in connexion with bells, 
vii, 439. The verb come is used without implying any 
physical motion ; he came to understand that, ete., viii. 3875 
“arrive at the knowledge.” We have seen fetch 
we have now felch a leap, vii. 604; Bunyan’ 
“fotches a blow.” ‘There is the vile com and 
A penitent keeps his measures at the 
that is, “goes through the customary duty ; rn “keep 
no measure with” suggests transgreasing all custom. A 
priest shows up (elevates) the Host, p. 214; our use of the 
verb is very different. The verb Jeave ow had hitherto 
VoL. L. an 
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Adverb: we now see of 
ed the phrase Aure him 














Queen Mary vields life 
{ nature. Some people. 
i owerbl in their 
very plain in the 
The old shall gives 
hat, ete. iv. 593. 
T think that 
There 
¢ development of the Passive 
voice in vill. 318. 1 festtntids durst te lrnught ; also, in 
p. 691, men were deprived of their lands, fur him te be ee 
duted, A Participial phrase may be greatly enlarged ; 
nob-esunighei 

the Past Participle, as stall fed, vii. 232. We have seen 
that winan once meant rudere ell as capers ; a man now 
tals: dawn a lane when flying, viii. 337. The lear governs 
ty be admonished, v. 135, There 
‘up! stop? viii. 320. We find a new use of the 
after the Verb in to lire the Gospel, vii. 197. 
e dropped before need ; mare ado than needed, viii. 
6. The word tunble now becomes transitive, fumble my 
bed, v. 424. We have seen Barbour's pul him to sea ; the 
Accusative is now dropped ; put from the shore, vii, 369. 
« verb whip takes a new meaning; whip on my clothes, 
viii. 336. There is a curious phrase i in vii. 147, a man 
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shifts himself with a clean shirt; here two different mean- 
ings of the verb scem to be mixed together. ‘The phrase 
look for adds the meaning of querere to that of 

viii. 6. The verb yelp is now confused with the old galpen 
of 1360, and means clamare, viii. 89; it ceases to bear its 
old sense gloriari. ‘The old spruten (pullulare), used of 
trees, is now applied to blood, and the letters are trans- 
posed ; blood ayirts out, viii. 578. An unlearned assistant 
sels a priest, p. 610; that is, bafles or puts him out; this 
new sense is still known in the hunting field. The verb want 
certainly expresses desiderure in p. 688; herewnlo we want 
indifferent using (fair treatment). 

As to Adverbs, Foxe compounds them in the old English 
way by adding like or ly to a noun ; as school-like (gcholas- 
ticd), 1. 49, bishoplike, Christianly, flatly ; the ly is added to 
Past Participles, as groundedly instructed, iv. 384. No- 
thing plainer marks the change in the use of cheap, than 
that the Adverb cheaply should be found, iv. 445, There 
is the negative nay sure, viii. 355, which may atill be 
heard. There is a new use of however ; it is found in the 
middle of a sentence by itself, and stands for famen, v. 369. 
Foxe uses while in the Northern sense of until in vi. 717. 
The well is used for naturally ; displeased, as-he might full 
well (be), ii, 161. The together is added after nouns; 
Chaucer and Gower were great friends together, iv. 249. 
Latimer runs as fast as his old bones would carry him, 
vi. 534. Thore is out of heart ; a beard is on, vi. 718; see 
the game out, p. 615 ; the wind is up, p. 379, A person speaks 
thick, vi. 700, Bonner offers a man fair, vii. 356. We 
say that a man is good all round ; the phraso used by 
Foxe is on every side a man, vii. 97. Ridley uses forth 
much in its old sense, equivalent to far (procul) ; forth of 
the Church is no salvation, vii. ee A woman, being 
asked her age, answers, forty and upwards, viii. 537. 
Tine ever anon, p. 550; we insert and between these 
word 

The old orerthwart makes way for the Scotch athsrart ; 
athwart the face, ii, 189. The use of under, in the 
sense of iss than, is extended; a prelate never rides 
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a man, spite him, figment, foreface (profuce), a summary, 
bras. slory, sided Ce Saab copee, plausible, en 
of it, cases incident (hay cea an a , atheist, explode 

hatbert, oblique, declare el imself, muleteer, lunacy, interlard, 
push on, instinctions (instincts), to Soil, bastardise, escape 
clear, pacers to import (mean), i (printed copies), 


rejoinder, julty (jetty, pier), appendix, to school him, uncivil 
(churlish), @ Lidead tery beled shea pee bees 


pla fo Fonts solicitous, poss the pike, pass 

th the pikes, lineaments, main post, coat-card (court card), 
refractorious, grand master, retire (convey), challenge Gor 
Kindred, scarf, a composition, bengle, printed papers, 
affected, Pia resolve a doubt, relent, try his patience, the 
push of the pike (assault), | Tease unprovided, proterce, faci- 


pump, it is no manners to, ete., peephole, gentlefolks, heroical, 
persmable (handsome), out of countenance, turncoat, for old 
acquaintance sake, recover himself, passage boat, gentlewornan- 
waiter (lady in waiting), sergeant at arms, communicants, wn- 
gentlemanly, chamber of presence, passionate, laws peal, field 
piece (cannon), re-enter. The word dictate means to “‘seb up 
for master,” i. 200. The verb point, ii. 373, gets the new 
meaning of placing stops inasentence. The word stress, a8 
distinguished from distress, is now confined to the weather, 
ii 316. The old ride in post is now shortened inte fo post. 
There i is the new phrase, offer contumely (offer an yt) 
ii, 276. The word face now expresses impuilence ; have the 

face to write, ti. 476. The word manure changes and takes 
its modern sense of slercus; horse-manure, iv. 533. Tyndale 
had talked of ernvassing (examining) a man; Foxe writes 
of canvassing voters, iv. 601. He has Ascham’s word anfics, 
y. 4, meaning apparently curiously carved bosses ; he adds 
to this sense (it had already appeared in Hall), the new 
sense of freaks, iv. 665; for he speaks of More's anfics as 
awriter. The verb ply adds the sense of ovcupare to its 
old meaning flectere, y. 24, There is a new sense of 

















the meanest 
gets a new 


“Lo Tie term 
Haden dity is applied tet of women, p. 320. 
Vie: word deck is transferred from the chess board to 
common life 5 a tnan hung has a with the halter. 
p.396. Priests poo fast when saying the mass, p. 476. The 
vord sensible gets the meaning of spiens (Bonner), p. 477. 

w verb drvil is used as something worse than burn, p. 492. 
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‘The word desery is used for informing against, p.523; some- 
thing like discover. The adjective insolent loses its old 
meaning and stands for insulting, p. 531. The word faculty 
begins to take a Plural sense ; you and all the faculty (turba) 
of you, p. 564, The adjective plain is opposed to adorned, 
p. 565; it is here used of beads; we apply it to women, 
Ladies flourish in their bravery (fine clothes), p.604; we still 
talk of flourishing abouf. Foxe brings in many Latin and 
Greek words without alteration, as opprobrium, lows fide, 
panacea, haleyon, proviso, de facto, a fortiori, a priori, cry 
peceavi, ii. 719, verbatim, parenthesis, interim, a non sequitur, 
chimera, ipso facto, apoplexia, ex officio, symplomata, exterior, i 

He writes in Greek characters apotheosis ; see also 
vil 621. The baptim of Tyndale’s day is now laid aside 
for daptism, and his ear shrift now becomes auricular con- 
fession. The old A BC and the new alphabet are both used, 
vii. 209, 226. The word race, coming from various sources, 
was already well known ; Foxe uses the word in the sense 
of genus, a new French sense, p.269. We have seen Parson 
Tully; we now find Justice Gaudy, p. 118. Foxe often 
employs party for homo. He is very fond of using sycophant 
for calumniator; he has the neuter decorum, much as we 
use it, A fat man is called a grand paunch, vy. 459 ; some- 
thing like slow belly, Ridley, at his death, gives away his 
dial (watch), vii. 549. The verb profess (promise) now 
governs the Infinitive; profess to visit Palestine, ii, 278; 
there is profess the Gospel, viii. 473. Bonner, on being 
reproved for swearing, answers with much truth, Jom no 
saint, vii. 355. Even the Roman champion, Harpsfield, 
talks of the Sabbath (Sunday), p. 651. Law and equity 
are combined, as if in contrast, p. 693. We had long 
had forget himself ; in iv. 616 stands remember himself. 
The verb double is now used for decipere, iv. 609. Foxe 
compounds suillike to, iv. 601, which was to become 
suitable a few years later. We see promptness, which was 
later to be turned into promptitude, We hear of the Vice in 
a play, a byword for folly, vii. 544. We find popular used 
for the adjective commonplace, iii. 373, referring to the 
events in a chronicle. In p. 377 moderator is used for con- 
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troller ; hence the office in the Scotch Kirk. The dose is 
used for the Cathedral clergy, iv. 126. A cook refuses to 
execute a lord’s command, with pardon me, viii. 612. In 
viii. 102 the word freemason is still used of a trade ; there 
was no idea of any secret society connected with the word 
until the next Century. The word malignant is sometimes 
applied to the enemies of God ; this use of the term was 
to be in great vogue ninety years later. . The phrase bildde- 
dabble had come in earlier ; it is once used to a martyr who 
wishes to quote the Bihle, viii. 340. The word circumstance 
is used for a roundabout way of stating a case, p. 168 
Foxe says that priestlike garments were called habits, p. 267. 
The word court is now made a verb; fo court preferment 
(desire it), p. 271; in courting a lady the sense afterwards 
becaine stronger. A master now talks of his pupil, p. 271; 
rather earlier it had been his scholar. The Latin cassare 
(discharge) leads to cashing a soldier, p. 288; here he 
leaves the camp with his wages; the German cashier was 
to come later. Men do something, every man in his turn, 
a new phrase, p. 268; this had been formerly for his turn. 
The verb jel now becomes intransitive ; skin peels off, p. 328. 
A sum of money appears as a piece of money, p. 473; in p.560 
we hear of a piece of providence, like our piece of good 
luck. Kden’s new word canibal, derived from Carib, stands 
in viii. 482; it is here applied to Bonner. There is the 
Italian verb, to solfa, ii, 279 ; the old plarsa of the year 1000 
appears here as piazza. We see Monsieur le Pope, who is also 
called a caliph,ii.294. Foxe talks of the Swiss pages orcantons, 
iv. 335. There is Sultan, Mussulman (wrongly stated to 
be a Turkish priest), iv. 86. Both Termagant and Mahound 
are used for a Mussulman, iii. 359. Foxe uses Romish 
Catholic, also Catholic, iii. 350, the Pope’s sect, Romanist, iv. 
473, guyrist; he calls certain doctors “great Rabbins.” 
He speaks of the hluck guard of the Dominies (black friars), 
iy. 169; the phrase is also found in Grafton’s Chronicle. 
He talks with scorn of psalm-saying friars, viii. 84 ; hence 
our psalmsinging, The word gentility is used for heathenism 
in i, 309. Bonner wishes to reclaim two men to his faction 
and fashion, vi. 730; a curious instance of the old Latin 
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word and its French corruption side by side. The origin 
of our carte blanche appears when Richard IL. sends out 
blank charts, ili, 219. Foxe complains of something being 
Blanch stuff, i. 278; hence our “sad stuff.” Certain men 
are cousins-germans removed, ii. 93, which leads to a well- 
known phrase of ours. Edward L. is called a fierce young 
gentleman, ii ii. 551, Latimer’s arguments are ehibiled up, 

vi. 501; hence our boys show up verses. ‘The word infdd 
stands for Pagan, vii. 168, ‘The word Christian is employed 
for a pious man; Cobham is called the Christian knight, 
iii 3225 religion is used for Protestantism, viii, 41, 
well-known French usage. Foxe brings back quarrel to 
its old sense querela in viii. 7, where the mild Cranmer 
quarrels with his friends for promoting him. The word 
desperate is much used; the desperates stand in iv. 620. 
Queen Mary's expected babe is called this young master, vii. 
125. The word master is used as of old in fresh com- 
pounds, as master-cowl (chief cowl), ii, 52 The word 
train is now connected with gunpowder, iv. 59. Latimer 
uses politic and civil as meaning the same, vii. 416. Foxe, 
following his countryman Manning, uses the rare word 
enamoured, viii. 72. 

Among old English words and forms used by Foxe are 
fore-elders, spill a body (perdere, i. 261), overlive him, as ye 
sceen, to housel, his evil willers, well-willers, soul health, Everik 
(York, ii. 255), to forslack, spar (claudere), lin (cessare), 
namely (prwcipué), to wreak them of, witch (warlock), make 
(conjux), morrow-mass, loadsman (dux), to gainstand, wanhope, 
ruth, have no nay (denial), middle-earth, brim (ferns), lee 
(perdere), otherwhile, market-stead, inchmeal, (rogare), 
dere (lwdere, iv, 200), rock (colus), the five Wits (senses), to 
kemp, dizard (stultus), some deal (somewhat), glaver (blan- 
diri), braid (impetus), he can (acit) grammar, a youngling, be 
crazed (ill). There is the old idiom the pretor’s daughter 
of that city, iv. 81; also ride or go (walk). Among old 
words and forms, non-Teutonic, we find fifiviller (mischief- 
maker), spouse-breach, take travnil, goods and cattle (chattels), 
raseal (common) soldier, seterrier (scout), achates, & stroy-good 


(destroyer of property), it forceth not (it matters), “7 
f 
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(arithmetic), J am well apwid, a many (turba), The word 
knour (nodus), still in Northern use, is employed by a Lan- 
cashire man, vil. 68 His countryman Bradford uses 
buskle, the Northern tusk (parare), vii. 203; also weal 
(divitiw). The Kentish office of bors-holder appears; the 
word is still in use. A Devonshire woman is called a 
mazed creature, viii. 499; the term is not obsolete. ‘The 
word hurborous had so slipped out of use that Foxe has to 
explain it, viii, 20. A very favourite metre, about 1550, 
was the one afterwards used by Lord Macaulay in his 
‘Virginia ;’ there is a long specimen in vii 3563 this 
metre dates from the Twelfth Century. The poet here 
uses yelad, doubtless in imitation of Chaucer. ‘Thomas 
Aquinas appears as Thomas of Watring, i. 107. Boxe 
draws a broad distinction between Brion and Englishman, 
i, 258, and tells us that the Saxons spoke English, p. 347, 
He derives Iurdane from Lord Dane, ii. 76. He tells us 
that the Dutch tongue was spoken at Ostend, vit, 664. 
His use of the word Loor (agrestis, ii, 452) is a memorial of 
his sojourn in what he calls Dutchland, as also is his 
horror of the Turks, His idea of king craft is peculiar; 
for the many rebellions crushed by Edward VI. are 
reckoned among the boy's glories, viii. 627. A gentle 
man’s son, in those days, might be sent to London as an 
apprentice, viii. 473. The dialogue in viii, 322 shows 
how humble a chaplain had to be to his patron. Foxe 
declares that Elizabeth had a marvellous meek stomach, p. 
604 ; she altered rather r. The Tudor arms in churches: 
are referred to in 56, “down with the arms of 
Christ, and up with a lion and a dog!” The word 
Lollardy was still in use in 1557, viii 261. Foxe complains 
that the Popes hold Rome from ita lawful Emperor, a con~ 
tinual treason, iii 380. English pronunciation of Latin at 
this time could not have differed much from that used in 
Germany ; see viii, 575. Foxe has a full belief in Proster 
John, iy. 91, whom he quarters in Africa, The Italians, 
it is remarked, do not lightly praise those who are not 
their countrymen, viii, 604; Milton confirma this. We 
have a fine example of Spanish courtesy, where Philip 
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makes the Lady Elizabeth such an obeisanee that his 
knee touched the ground, p. 623. Foxe couples players with 
printers and preachers as God's bulwark against the Pope, 
vi. 57. One pious martyr is specially let out of prison to 
play in the Coventry pageant, in Mary's time, viii. 170. 
Bonner, threatening to have a man hanged, says that he 
will make twelve godfathers to go upon him, vii. 409; the 
phrase was later applied to Shylock. Bonner refuses the 
title of master to a heretic, Master Green, p 740. We see 
some of the earliest germs of Puritanism in p, 70, where a 
martyr talks of Paul's church (so called) and of Christ's day 
(Easter day); our Lady's chapel is also objected to, viii. 
586; Tyndale had not gone so far as this, A heretic 
might be known by his use of the hrases, the Loni, we 
praise God, the living God, the Lord Me , viii, B41. 
Old Testament names came in; one of the heretics has 
his child christened Josue, p. 434. ° A bishop, with them, 
became a superintendent, p, 540. Foxe gives us the pro- 
verbs, fo stop too gaps with one bush (kill two birds with one 
stone), iv. 199; man purposeth one thing, and God disposeth 
another, p. 608; neither time nor tide is to be delayed, viii. 608. 
There is the phrase, is the wind in that corner? viii. 205; 
Gardiner, threatening to rack a man, says, “I will make 
thee a foot longer,” p. 584. A herotic makes the pun 
that she will not swim in the see of Rome, p. 391. St 
Nicholas’ clorks (thieves) are mentioned in p. 579. Foxe 
is the first English writer, I think, who added notes to his 
text. 

In Arber’s ‘English Garner, i, iv., and v., may be 
found certain narratives, among others those of Under- 
hill's imprisonment and Hawkins’ voyages, pieces ranging 
between 1558 and 1570. We see the en once more eut 
down to a, as astern and ashore, Nie Beas 06 Sits soda 
horn s the last is a curious change from Livorno. 
are the new Substantives house-rowm, the leeward, the aon 
wards, soundings, The word firework stands for a warlike 
engine, used to defend Calais, iv. 198 The word mound 
(defence) is revived after a long sleep, iv. 198; it may 
afterwards have been confused with mount. The | 
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breach is used in connexion with walls A man is said to 
be a plague to others, p. 119. We hear of the main (tain- 
land) of Cuba, p. 120; hence the later Spanish Maia. The 
word bed is connected with oysters, p. 132. There is the 
phrase in fen fathom water, p. 121, The word wifruth tales 
the sense of mendacinm, i 42. Silver is called white money, 
p. 55. There is the new Adjective wvsterly, which is 
confined to winds. We have the phrase if the worst fall, 
iy. 91, There is the verb trade, i. 51, We soe make the 
approach, show lights, spring a mast, turn their tails, make 
much way (specd), as God would have it, All water (fill casks 
with water), lose the sight of, We see the now sense of ett 
repeated in the year 1558, men cut (run) over the grownd, 
iy. 190, A mark had hitherto been orershet; sailors 
now overshoot a harbour, v. 113. The word make gets the 
sense of putare; we made it fo be Jamaica, p. 118. We 


Aga from the Dutch. There is the verb fack about, 
from the Celtic tect (nail, rope). Among the Romance 
words are fop-gallant, tragedies (cruelties), offer skirmish 
(battle), reinforce, officer (of ship), fo double the 

poop, pompion (pumpkin), breese, to double along (tack), 
‘a complice, colley, in all respects, We hear of the carolina 
(carlini) of Naples, i 55. A new feature in England 
is the number of Spanish words, such as morion, easly 
tornado, turtle (the reptile), disembogue, flaming, Some 
Indian words have been changed since Eden wrote, a6 
canoe, maize, potato, v. 104; there is also hammock, The 
description, but not the name, of fobacco appears in p. 130, 
One tribe of Africans is called the Sumboses, p. 95, whenes 
comes Sambo, There is shark, said to come from the 
Greek karcharos ; the old pesen makes way for the new 
Plural peas, p. 246. The French piguer, confused with an 
English verb, gives us, to pink a jerkin, p. 96. A cunning 
knave professes to tell fortunes, iv. 98; a new sense of the 
word. Hawkins uses reasonable weather for reasonably 
good weather, p. 215. He manures (mancouvres) a ship, 
p- 225. Certain London merchants form a Company for 
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the Guinea trade; we read of “Garrard and Company,” 
pp. 231 and 232. 

Tn 1559 certain lawyers are called the ufler barr; see 
Dr. Murray's Dictionary. 

Many of Becon's works (Parker Society) date from 
about 1560. In his ‘Prayers’ we see the old Pernel 
(Petronilla) changed into Parnel, p. 267; pretty Parnel 
appears there as a nickname for a priest's mistress ; sho is 
called Petronilla in p. 265; the name had represented a 
bad character, 200 years earlier. Another nickname is 
Good-wife Pintpot,p. 276. There is massmonger; and we see 
a token of Becon’s flight into Germany, when we find sin- 
ood (the Deluge) in p. 400. In p. 269 the mass is called 
both pedlary and pelling (paltry); the last word was to be 
used by Shakespere, There is the new phrase she-saint, p, 
265. Keeping silence in p. 276 appears as ploy mum 
tudget (most Shakesperian) ; perlegere ts Englished by run 
over, We remember Mr. Gladstone's famous hands off/ 
addressed to the Austrian Emperor in 1880; hand offf 
say the Papists, p. 268, when insisting on putting the 
Eucharist into the mouths of the faithfal. There is address 
himself to ; to degenerate, The term Calvinist a) for the 
first time in England, I think, in p. 401. old husel 
is corrupted into hushel, and is called a Popish word in p. 
380. Becon tells us that in some parts the faithful Inity 
would ery to the priest at the Elevation, “hold up, Sir 
John, heave it a little higher!” p. 270. There is a most 
lively description of the blessing that Purgatory was tothe 
priests in p. 277. Becon mentions “an old proverb used 
among us” (it was long afterwards to be rimed by Defoe), 
“ wheresoever God buildeth his church, there the devil also 
buildeth his chapel,” p. 400. The word flittermouses (bats) 
is a record of Becon’s cure in Kent, p. $78. 

Bishop Jewel (Parker Society), about 1560, mentions 
cuts and girds as weapons of controversy, p. 99; he has 
also the word scarecrow, p. 352. There is the phrase at 
random, 1 think for the first time, in p. 528, Mention is 
made of the Jannizers ; a title here given to the Pope's 
champions, 
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is a tendency to contract and cast out letters; thus Aeile 
(our He'll) stands for he will, p. 376; there is whatsere 
(whatsoever), p. 381 ; fam (it is a), p. 374. We hear of the 
veetion (insurrection), p. 368. The n is inserted in flincher, 
p. 874; and in the lengthner (one who lengthens), p. 380. 
We hear of a ascresy mate (ship’s officer), p. 293; there 
is the name Susan Sweetlips, p. 377. The old Adverb 
groveling (gmalings) is is made an Active Participle in p. 404, 
paving the way for grovel. ‘There is fo set a joint (broken), 
p.9. A bell goes ding dong, p. 876. There is the Scandi- 
navian verb flan, used of flags, p. 293. Among the 
Romance words are bayse (laurels), jigge (dance), fo moyl, 
country dance. There is frivmp (a game at cards) and 
dewsace, p. 231. We hear of dise of wauntage, p. 376; 
hence “to take advantage of a man.” We hear of a 
miser’s wealth, p, 374; here the Latin word is first con- 
nected with money. 

In 1561 came out Sackwille’s well-known play, our first 
tragedy, and our first specimen of blank verse on the stage. 
Many years earlier, Surrey had used this metre in a poem. 
Our earliest sea-song appeared about 1570; it may be seen 
in p. 293. 

In the ‘ Babees' Book’ (Early English Text Society) are 
many pieces dating from about 1560, A ship has its slates, p. 
243. A boy should be courteous and free af cappe, p. 341 ; 
to cap had not yet been coined. The new use of handker- 
chiefs led Englishmen to blow the nose, p. 79; in p. 77 we 
see that fo drink manerly was one thing, to quaff another. 
There is the new verb brable (brawl) in p. 92. The old 
smak (gustare) gets confused with the Dutch smak (fragor) 
in p. 344; a boy must not smack his Tips. 

Among the Romance words are shirt collar, conceites after 
dinner (our dessert), p. 68, to inable yourself to nurture 
(aptare), p. 74. The French coy takes the Teutonic ish and 
becomes coyish, meaning reserved, p. 94. 

Heywood’s ‘Epigrams’ were printed in 1562; T have 
used modern reprint. Here we see the contractions 
thers (there ia), lets (let us), fys (it is), J7e (I will). The bis 
struck out; we see uncomde (uncombed), p. 182, the old wn- 
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As to the Verbs, err is mow used of a door, p. 99, 
shoes may +freteie. p. 110, a clock ms, p. 213; there is 
tale hie ne dyna, 
p. 214, 4 There is the strong affirmative iw] 
face ale, T stir, yp. 90. There is the Shakesperian fay 
thine ease in thine inne, pe 132, 

We see the new Adverbs furstly, lastly, and neecrely (touch 
him neerely), p. 177. There is the command buck (go 
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back), p. 119. The though and the eens always been 
closely connected, as we see the Latin efiamsi; in p. 
145 stands J care not, though (if) I do. 

As to Prepositions, the to had already supplanted the 
for in connexion with numbers; we now have the betting 
sentence, « thousande to one, he shall die, p. 179; it follows 
the verb change, as a nettle changes to a rose, p. 103; it is 
repeated in one short sentence, as go fo olile fooles to scoole, 
p. 155. 

‘There is the Scandinavian ledge. 

Among the Romance words are out of place (anfitting), 
turn his tippet, a man ia covered (puts on his hat), p. 156. 
A new phrase of 1530 is toyed with in p. 1440— 

“Tho hart of wyfe, not c 

Goan grawe; oust rey sys Pe pas tet ne 
We hear that cups may dysgyse a man, p. 184; hence 
disguised in liquor. 

There are the proverbs— 

“«Tr every man mende ono, all shall be mended. 
Lyttle saydo, soone amended.” 

The later Homilies of the Reformed English Church 
were put forth in 1662. Some old phrases are here 
retained, such as nice (in the sense of fascivus), soul health, 
miscreant (unbeliever), almsman (a word of Layamon’s for 
almsgiver). The word doles stands for limites, In Homily 
ix. stands (he) is in rehearsing the prayer; here we see 
repeated the confusion of two idioms, that of the Participle 
and the Verbal Noun, In Homily ii. one edition tran- 
slates alii by other, the old othere; the edition of 1563 
corrupts this into ollers. The two meanings of silly are 
both in vogue; Judith is called a silly woman (poor, feeble), 
and elsewhere silly is coupled with foolish, There is 
pith of the argument (a new sense of the word), spokesman ; 
this last word is curious, being formed from the Perfect, 
not from the Present; the s also is inserted. We see at 
the length, with the Supected MEH S for our in the end. 
There is the new Verb to cap; Sunday is called a 
standing (fixed) day for certain purposes ; standing water 

VoL. 1. 29 
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Sunday without others, worse than ‘the foomer are 
in their pride, pranking and pricking, pointing 
and painting themselves.” + Constantine and other Chris- 
3, Where people might go to keep holy 
iy. One of the mis eeds of rebels is that 
they profane this day. 

Stow has yiven us certain memoranda, dating from 
1561 to 1567, when they end (‘Three Fifteenth Century 
Chronicles? Camden Society). The word pluck is here 
made a substantive, yt a plicke at him, p. 121; there is 
hurd dull, Mynl ally, brode awake, where the brode keeps one 
of its old meanings, apertus, A merchant Iraky (broke, 
Iweame bankrupt), p+ 127. The Passive Infinitive follows 


1 A fine alliterative sentence. 
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none; no yce lo be sene,p.131. The Old and the New stand 
side by side in p, 130, all to blewne and shatterd in pecis, p. 
130; there is the phrase fall from rughe words to blowes, 
p. 138; the last Dutch word, so common with us, had been 
very seldom used before this time. In p. 123 stands yf weke 
ending yf 23 of July; here an on is dropped after the Parti- 
ciple. The word Puritans occurs in 1567, and is applied 
to certain Anabaptists, p. 143, 

Several plays, ranging between 1560 and 1570, may be 
found in Dodsley’s ‘Collection’ (Hazlitt’s Edition). In 
‘New Custom,’ vol. iii, there is full in the face, plain dealing. 

In ‘Appius and Virginia,’ vol. iv., the metre is most 
casy ; that of the Prologue is the same that Lord Macaulay 
used when handling the same subject. There is the con- 
traction fipence, p. 118; churl and carl are used in the same 
line as terms of reproach, p. 149. ‘There are the new Sub- 
stantives Maypole and drumble (a sleepy head) ; this last may 
have had its influence on the future Awmdrum, Tn p. 112 
Jadies are called sparks, in all honour; the word was later 
to be applied to the other sex. In p, 122 stands the word 
Uuwick thwack » here a w has been inserted in the old thack 
(ferire). In p. 120 viven (she fox) is used of a woman. In 
p. 118 stands “as stout as a stockfish;" hence it is that 
Shallow fights with one Simon Stockfish. The phrase my 
dear comes often ; it was to be a favourite one of Sidney's. 
In p. 152 stands J proffer you fair, where the adjective 
seems to become a substantive. In p. 138 is have with ye 
to Jericho, imitated from the have at you of 1360. Inp. 
151 stands hap that hap may. There is the renowned by 
Jove! p. 124; @ fig for it! p. 135; body of me! p. 121. 
There is the Dutch verb hustle, and the Scandinavian jaunt 
(travel). Among the Romance words are haphazard, the 
name of a character. We saw vengernce holy a few years 
earlier ; in p. 150 we have run with a vengeance. In p. 125 
stands O passing piece, said of a lady; hence was to come 
masterpiece. In the same page Apelles made @ pirce 
(picture) ; hence sea piece. man who is uncivil is said 
never to have learned his manners in Siville; this pun is 
in p. 151. There is the proverb, “if hap the sky fall, we 
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1 gad face on it, Play yu s 
yeaa ts bridle, ts swim to and 
the Eret of these verbs is Scandinavian ; the 
a meaning something like ambulare. 
From fey (alapas is coined a transitive verb. There is smell 
song. in the sense of «ere. The Dutch dallen (to sport) 
produces i nica’, p. 169; hence Doll Tearsheet. In 
we hear of puss. our cat ; this word may come 
either from the Celtic, the Dutch, or the Scandinavian. 
Romance words are plry the truind (here used 
uu, The pity-craving por is applied 
ker to himself ; ty git poor me, p, 116. The 
‘ieee cath wae coda a damned knace, p. V7 

‘Gammer Gurton's Needle, probably due to Bishop Still, 
was written in 1566, with a good swinging metre; it is in 
Dodsley, iii 172. Among the Substantives are a pin’s head, 
dodge (dolus, p. 193, tithepia, a louk-outh, the swill tub, 
There is sine yeutleman ; a certain man is called @ two legged 
for. Among the Verbs are 1 slp up milk (bibere), p. 193 ; 
like our slangy “ mop up sherry ;” dadge (decipere), p. 234. 
There is a foretaste of a common phrase, thou rose not on thy 
right side (got up the wrong side of the bed), p.193. A 
new Interrogative idiom crops up in p. 181, “ye have made 
a fair day’s work, hare you not?” The new Scandinavian 
il (velun) is in p. 211 ; set the jib forward. Among the 
Romance words are gaffer, qammer (here it means nistress ; 
we may remember the York commoder), trump (a game at 
cards, p. 199), lose a trump, p. 174, to pass sport (x go beyond 
a joke), p. 202. The dame is prefixed to a poor woman’s 
surname, as Dame Chat. Old English words are put into 
the mouths of peasants, as sickerly, swyth, and tite (protenus). 
The Western dialect appears, as ch’am, ich cham, vilthy (filthy); 
in p. 240 stands the Shakesperian God eild you / 

The ‘Trial of Treasure’ dates from about the same 
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time as the foregoing piece, The « is added at the end of 
a verse to lengthen it out; I do delight-a stands in p. 
290, riming with plight-a ; this was to become very com- 
mon. A lady is called mouse, p. 293. We see lash out 
(Kick), p. 298, tune my pipes. A French line comes in p. 
277 ; there is also a specimen of Flemish. 

‘The play ‘Like will to Like’ dates from about the same 
time. Here we sco knave of clubs, skipjack, snip-enap, The 
too, 30 favoured in this Century, reappears ; is not this too 
bad? p. 317. We see run a race, Thore is bottle-nased, to 
scan, pledge them all carouse, p. 339, The adverb nicely 
(properly) is used much as it is now, p. 331. 

In Dodsley, iv., we find the play of * Damon and Pithias’ 
of the date of 1567 ; many of Foxe’s new words are found 
here. We see that joy is made to rime with away, p. 100. 
There ig the contraction tis Wickliffe's word barnaele 
now appears in the Plural, meaning spectacles, p. 81. In 
p. 72 4 man may seem a great dug (big wig); I believe this 
is still an American senge of the word. ‘There is seat (situ- 
ation), p. 35; it is here situa, not sedes, A servant is ad- 
dressed as my boy, p. 28. There is share and share alike, p. 
83. Among the Adjectives are sea sick, log headed (wooden 
headed), deep in merchant's books; a new phrase, The 
word good now means talidus ; “try who is the beller man 
of us," p. 67 ; this must come from have the beller. In p. 
17 stands “I was somebody" (a great man); the nobody had 
already been applied to Gardiner. In p. 16 a courtier says, 
“T can help one;” we should set number after the Infinitive. 
So unusual was the old all and sum that a clown in p. 70 is 
made to say, “I have wit enough, whole and sum,” 

Among the Verbs are give him the slip, a knot may slip, 
he has bees in his head, there is somewhat in the wind, make 
things worse, to look high (seem proud), make an impression, 
stretch one point. In p. 40 stands to pouch up money (for 
his own use); in our time, a liberal friend pouches school- 
boys. ‘The verb breathe now becomes transitive, fo breathe 
ourselves, p. 69. There is the new phrase if I speak, hang 
me! p, 41; this we should now transpose, The new 
Tnterrogative have I not? crops up after an affirmation in 
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comes 71 . Inp. 177 bee raffans appear as 
Hoff, Ruff. and Snui: in p. 223 we come upon a bor on 
the ear. The «ic (Number one) appears once more in its 
new meaning, if is iivlom ta sire one, p. 187. A rustic 
makes a retort not obsolete even now, and thou call'st me 
Fnac, thon art another, p. 22%; here suck ought to be the 
last word ; we may remark the contraction cl[‘st. There 
is kerk in wour ear, make a match (marriage) with me. The 
Infinitive had been used much like an Interjection in 1290; 
T ty leve pe pus! this is slightly altered in p. 185, thou a 
soldier ana loose thy weapon! here to be should follow thou ; 
this led to Shakespere’s that / a yung knave, and bea! 
something like this we have seen in Udall’s play. In p. 
236 we light upon the dance called hey diddle diddle ; 
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this rimes here with fiddle. There is black pudding. The 
old manqueller now becomes ezecution-man, often repeated, 
‘The old pous goes back to its Latin form; my pulses beat 
isin p. 218, A rustic uses the strange form bum ray (by 
my fay), p. 219. 
‘Tho ‘Marriage of Wit and Science,’ in vol. ii, dates 
from 1570. The a replaces 0, as sprat for sprot. The 
new Substantives are craathrain (whence our eracky), this 
spindleshanks, » Jack sprat. In p. 362 Darby's bunds may 
mean shackles; hence the darbies. There is the Shake- 
sperian phrase, the lop of the desire. The word fan is now 
used in the sense best known to ladies, There is the 
new begone ! and she takes on her like a queen, p 350; here 
some word like stale should follow the verb, In p. 362 
stands speak, off or on? (shall we remain or go ?); here the 
verb shall we be is dropped. A country lout says, hey fisly 
tust, p. 376; I well remember the nursery phrase fisty tasty, 
cowslip ball, There is the new turn of phrase, if is a good 
“fault. 
In the Letters in Ellis’ Collection, from 1553 to 1576, 
we see the i encroaching on ¢; Elizabeth writes from the 
very first indide (indeed), bin (been), and other words of 
the same kind; the form genfill (used by Sadler) appears 
again, whence our genteel, differing from gentle ; there is 
shoed (monstravit), where 0 replaces the sound of s, Mary 
Queen of Scots writes quin, hesti, gud, for queen, hasty, 
good ; doubtless the Northern Stuarts did much to bring in 
the new Northern pronunciation which took root in 
don after 1600; Raleigh, speaking his broad Devon at 
Court, must have been thought very psreneel (Aubrey’ 
‘ Lives"), Among the Substantives is bigness, the cock 
pistol ; room adds the meaning of camera to its old sense, 
spatium. There is the Verb Uast slanders of her 
(hence “a blasted character"), The verb make gets the 
new sense of evenire; he will make a reve prince. The to 
is developed, say to the contrary, to their likeing. Among the 
Romance words are cabinet, joynt of maton, demy eee, 
prictary (owner), skeptik (used by Buchanan). 
unfolds a peece of his mynde. Gresham writes of iN i 
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of 12 per cent by the year. Pde 
was about 12 footes square, a now way of measuring. 
new phrase mee devil ; what a wwlscoeehe meaneth he, vol. 

. p. 8. The word practise is used of lawyers as well az of 
icians, a lawyer of great practi. The old bil is sup- 
planted by a French word, invife to supper. We hear of 
committees (men entrusted). The adjective rare appears, 
with the meaning of eximins, a rare prince. 

Burgon's ‘Life of Gresham’ gives us many letters, 
ranging from 1554 to 1571. The great merchant is fond 
of i¢ and ye, writing Lieth and Ze for Leith and Lee. 
The old acumba (tow) becomes okym (onkum). The £ is 
prefixed ; Cecil's daughter Anne is called Tawnitin, £ 227; 
much as Edward afterwards became Ted. The w is struck 
out; we read of the bishop of Norrige, i. 479, Tt is pre- 
fixed ; an Irish earl appears as Wormonde, ii. 155. ‘The # 
is prefixed ; Sprague is the capital of Bohemia, ii. 8; in 
this way Spruce had already been formed. 

Among the Substantives is waftage (conveyance by sea), 
i. 197; Gresham uses waft in a sense different from that 
employed by Cavendish a year or two earlier, We see fil 
of aque, mainmast, mills for powder, drinking penny, begging 
letter, the Queen's stamp. A horse is twelve handfulls high, 
i. 346; we now strike out the full. A board appears, 
meaning the persons sitting at table, ii. 162; hence we 
now call companies boards. There are the new words jire 
lock, freebooter, There are the phrases as gout Inek sons, 
between man and man. A person wishes to go for health 
to the Spa, ii. 93. 

Among the Adje 











yes handsome seems to get the new 
sense of largus, it is used of a man that has behaved 
apitably ; our handsome offer. There is best hedalyd 
er), smooth-tonqued, my last (here letter is suppressed), 
. 398, nothing short of death, p, $22. Gresham is, I think, 
the last great Englishman who took much pleasure in the 
Double Negative. 

Among the Verbs we see an old Southern form in con- 
stant use, they lyeth (jacent). A town holds out, a sight is 
worth to go 100 myles to see it, i, 255, gine him to 
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understand, take the wynde of us, make a start, make 

run in danger, it is given out that, bosom-creeping Italians. The 
yerb hail is used in a new way; hayl a ship, ii 42. The 
make gets the meaning of perficere; make siw miles, p. 70. A 
man is markyd, p. 168; this verb had hitherto been used 
of animals in the chase, Money lies dead (useless), p, 421 ; 
hence a dead loss. 

Among the Adverbs this may be remarked; a lady 
when unwell is described as yl at ense, ii, 443; this ill, 
made an adjective, was almost to drive out tho old sick, 
except in America. 

Among the Prepositions are, at all eventes (adventares), 
i, 234, of force (perforce). In ii, 200 certain men are 
Protestants for their lives (earnest) ; hence our “ run for your 
life.” Another new use of for stands in p, 19, fo depart for 
Deventor. 

‘There is the German dallor (dollar), i. 334. In ii, 284 
mention is made of deel boards; this sense of the noun 
comes from the Dutch. We see the verb carouse (gar aus), 
a cup thoroughly emptied. The word excise, ii, 245, 
reverses the usual order of things, for it comes to ns 
through the Dutch from the French ; it is another form of 
assise, 

As to Gresham's Romance words, what strikes us moat 
is the number of our technical mercantile terms, first 
found in his letters. Such are dytlo, bill of credit, bill of 
exchange, Will of lading, the chiffer (cypher), ta aszewre (insure) 
goods, a power for money. More's bancke-roupt appears here 
as banke-rowle, TheL,S.D., representing the Italian liri, saldi, 
denari, may be found in i. 432. We see the Italian verb bas- 
tanado, i, 269, mentioned by Gresham, living at Antwerp ; 
this waa due to the town’s Southern masters, An English 
knight talks of his coche (coach) in 1556; see i. 483. Gun- 
powder is sent over in poncheones, p. 318, A lottery is eatab- 
lished in London in 1568 (ii. 338). The Protestant places of 
worship in Flanders are called fempells, p. 164. There are 
phrases like repose trust in, time serves, remember me to her, 
chargeable (expensive), system, a sure ship, charge pistols (a new 
noun), colourable bargains, awaiting women. The word stay 
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(morari) is in constant use. A duke inoites himself to a 
house, ii. 184; this verb was encroaching on the Teutonic bid. 
The artista of that age appear as pictwre makers, p. 467. 
The word mynyster gets a new sense, that of legafus, i 399. 
The Prince of Orange is called his exeellenteie, ii, 206; he 
has Gresham to dine and gives him werie great inlortainment, 
p. 160; hence the last word might easily come to mean 
cant, In p. 196 stands Ansions (ancients, bps 
footmen ; a new sense of the word, which was s0on to be 
transferred to their commander. A knight bequeaths his 
celestial globe and a case of compases, p. 459. 

Calfhill, a Shropshire man, in 1565 wrote an answer to 
Martiall’s ‘Treatise of the Cross’ (Parker Society). He 
prefixes a to a word, as awry, p. 289; he adds m to a 
word, as to lesen it, p. 391; this can hardly be the old 
Infin’ form. Among his ‘Substantives we 800 loadstone, 
birth sin. The old stikelinda (steadfastly) of the Hali 
Meidenhad (perhaps a Salopian piece) gives birth to stickler 
(champion), p. 8. In p. 118 we see poor smls (misert 
homines), In p. 176 the old sink (latrina) is used in a 
moral sons¢; a palace becomes a sink of sectaries, "Trevisa’s 
popelude (papacy) becomes popedom, p, 323. Tn p. 236 old 
mother Maukin (Malkin, Mary) is used as a synonym for a 
fool ; it is just possible bert this may have had some in- 
fluence on our future mawkish (foolishly precise), Among 
the Adjectives are blockish, a sore point; there is the 
Comparative foolisher ; Lydgate’s kingli is turned into 
Kinglike, p. 6. We read of a live man, p, 387, Udall’s 
now adjective, There moreover, the new adjectives 
long lived, sole lived (celibate), better lived, Our author 
begins in page 1 with a pun on cross, his sabject; he 
makes it an adjective, as overthwart had been made earlier ; 
cross and overthwart proofs, p. in p. 113 we have crass 
luck (ill fortune) ; here the word begins to bear our sense 
Sroward. The one is made much more emphatic than in the 
old dn hund scipa; Calais was lost in one three days, 
p. 114. 

There are the Verbs unbody (leave the body), wnmonted. 
There are the phrases leave (prowess) fo ofhers, sit so somnal as 
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it had been to be wished (could be wished), p. 71, wa are given 
to understand, that, p. 364 ; a bone for you to pick on, p. 277; 
hence our “a bone to pick with you.” There is a most 
terse new idiom in p. 371, when a question has to be 
answered ; what would he have done? Damned them to the 
Devil ; but long before this time we have seen the curt 
phrase well answered, at the beginning of a sentence We 
light on the phrase it is too absurd, p. 375; too bad ap- 
peared about this same time. 

Among the Romance words are paradox, interreign, 
impertinent, to disgrace him, instinct, hyperbole, quid pro quo, 
Tom fool, p. 226, pleadable, unconscionable, p. 177, comma, 
nonsuit, porkling, expostulate, volary (nun), The word 
humanity had long been used both for courtesy and kind- 
ness ; Calfhill, following Tyndale, uses courtesy in the 
graver sense of kindness in p. 22; an Emperor, refrain 
ing from slaughter, shows courtesy. The word humour 
stands for fancy in p. 208, A canker (cancer) is in a 
woman's breast, p. 329. In p, 54 we hear of a theolo- 
gian’s common place {usual argument); we now often make 
the phrase an Adjective, In p, 81 a physician's preseriy 
tion is called a Dill, The verb squat, p. 179, keeps its o} 
sense of comprimere, soon to be changed. ‘The adjective 
temporal stands where we happily substitute another form, 
temporary, p. 245. The words chrism and chrisom are dis- 
tinguished in p. 224; the latter meaning a white garment, 
used at baptism, Authors should be reconciled in p. 251 ; 
that is, their writings should be made to agree. A man 
is poated to do a future action when his guew (eue) comes, ~ 
p. 209. The verb frack stands in p. 198; race and track 
have no common derivation, but they both come to us 
through France, the former from the Low Latin, the latter 
from the German. In p, 331 egregious is used in a bad 
sensé as usual in English, play the varlet egregiously, The 
word sof belonged to the South and West; it is used in 
its old sense of stulfus, p. 273, and was to take a new sense 
twenty years later, The word personal, hitherto rare, 
appears in p. 288; examples, taken from the conduct of 
good men, may possibly be only personal, and not promyted 
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by God. The verb muster keops its old sense, the Cross 
muslers (shows) fair, p. 352. The verb wrye takes the new 
sense of press upon us; ye wrge a miracle, p, 329, ‘The 
phrase furn ovr the leaf had already appeared ; we now 
have (urn over histories, p. 93. The word seuse had of late 
years come in, expressing sapienfia; we therefore find 
senseless, p. 103. The same distinction is drawn between 
worship and adore a8 between colere and adorare, p. 373. 
Martiall had been an usher at Winchester; Calfhill treats 
him as a scholar in an amusing dialogue in p. 201; one 
sentence is down with him; give me the vod here, Martial 
uses the term Jurde (heavy), p. 361; the other says he 
knows not what is meant. Our author is fondiof puns 5 
in his first page he plays upon the words cross, 

and martial, In p. 158 reason may bear the sense of raisin, 
as Falstaff afterwards employed the word. I suspect that 
Calfhill attempts a pun in p. 186, where he speaks of the 
members of the Second Council of Nice (which established 
image-worship) as “the Nico masters ;" nice might still 
bear its old sense stulfus. Puritanism crops up in p. 3635 
it is superstitions to call our churches by the names of 
Saints, as St. Peter's church. There is the phrase “find 
a pin’s head in a cartload of hay," p. 173; “have a quarrel 
to Rowland, and fight with Oliver,” p. 374. We light 
upon a most truthfal proverb in p. 113, bustem Anglorum 
Gallia, Gallorum Italia ; this takes a range of history from 
Edward III. to the first Duke of Guise. The New Indians 
are mentioned in p. 338. 

Our Salopian author has God wot, land leaper, to astart 
{start up). The word sere (particular), used in p, 279, 
would alone show that he came from the Northern part of 
England ; this word the Editor derives from the Latin | 
Like others of his Century, Calfhill sometimes mistakes the 
old fo (dis), coining all to becrossed and such like, though he 
used all fo pulled (dilacoratus) in the right way, p. 92. 

Ascham wrote his ‘Schoolmaster’ about 1565; I have 
used Upton's edition of 1711. Among the Substantives 
are cockpit, hedge priest Oldness, p. 204, is revived after a 
Tong sleep ; eld had been thrown aside, The term thing is 
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degraded, and is scornfully applied to a man, p. 42; it 
might earlier have been used of Christ or the Virgin. In 
p- 55 Elyot’s term a goodfellow (glutton) is used to express our 
ruke » an instance of the degradation of a word; this sense 
lasted till 1730. In p. 52 broad cloths are opposed to rage 
In p. 87 we hear of makers of love. In p, 92 the Greek 
akme is Englished by the highest pitch ; a new substantive. 
Ascham had already brought in cut (vulnus); in p. 194 
he talks of the short cut of a private letter ; here the words 
seem to mean “paltry course.” Among the Adjectives 
are a hot head, an odd man (peculiarly able, p. 112). 
Precepts may be cold (chilling), p. 163, very different from 
Barelay's sense of the word. The old sterling had been 
applied only to money; Ascham makes a method of study, 
sterling, p. 106. In p. 136 il! humour is used of the body, 
not the mind, A great innovation is found in p, 11, your 
great beaters, speaking of harsh schoolmasters; the your, 
here not needed at all, was employed bhenceforward, much 
as Shakespere used it, as your Englishman, 

Among the Verbs are patch it up, ill brought up (ill bred), 
to treed up youth, rap out oaths, a spent old man, p. 196 ; 
Ascham in his Yorkshire home once doubtless used 
forspent. Chaucer's old word twinne (separare) had so 
thoroughly gone ont that Ascham uses wnfwine for the 
same idea, p. 72; a word newly formed from the old fiwin- 
an. He has he mislikes if, p, 100, instead of the old it mis- 
likes me. There is the new adverb outlandishlike, p. 204. 
The far is now used before a Superlative, as far best of all, 
p. 135; here we should place the before the adjective. 
Palsgrave had done things “against the hair;” Ascham 
will not force wits aguinst the wood (grain), p. 15. 

Among the Romance words are point out a thing, buteherly, 
and Foxe's new word decorum, There is the Greek syntazis, 
epitome ; akme and atheoi appear in the Greek character ; 
Ascham mourns that the last word should be known in 
England, p. 83. The adjective bra is used as a synonym 
for warlike in p, 43; it was in the North that the word 
had first implied courage. In the next page we hear of a 
desperate hat (a desperado’s head gear), We read of places 
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(passages) of Herodotus, p. 115. Something is done, in 
p. 57, according to the square and rule of wisdom ; hence 
“act on the square,” “go by rule.” In p. 83 men pass for 
no doctors; here the verb means fo care, very different 
from its later sense. The Participle staid is now used much 
like an adjective ; a man may be of staid judgment, p. 160. 
Ascham is well known for his horror of Italian debauchery 
and atheism, brought home by young English travellers. 
He says that there is more comely plate in one city of 
England than there is in the four proudest cities of Italy, 
Rome included, p. 191. It is a sign of the times that 
young girls get married against their parents’ will, p. 39. 
He gives a list of pastimes proper for young gentlemen in 
p. 58; among these is, fo shoot surely in (with) gun ; this 
seems to be a new accomplishment. He tells us that his 
old college of St. John’s at Cambridge owed much to the 
benefactions of Northern gentlemen, who were persuaded 
thereto hy worthy Dr. Medcalfe; this Master must have been 
to St. John’s in 1530 as great a blessing as Dr. Jenkins was 
to Balliol in 1850. Ascham objects to the English practice 
of using rimes in poetry ; time and custom, it seems, drew 
our bards towards the barbarous Goths, not to the Greeks, 
p. 184. He praises Surrey for avoiding rime when Eng- 
lishing Virgil. Our tongue, being chiefly made up of 
monosyllables, is, according to Ascham, best suited for 
Iambics. Some make the worthy wit Chaucer a God in 
verse, p. 187; Chaucer's ablest imitator was already alive 
when Ascham was writing. 

John Awdeley printed his ‘Fraternitye of Vacabondes’ 
(Early English Text Society, Extra Series) in 1561, which 
was reprinted four years later. The roger of 1540 now 
appears as roge (rogue), p. 5; Barclay’s excheater appears as 
cheatour ; it means no longer an official, but a genteel 
swindler at cards, p. 7. An Abraham man is one who 
shams madness and nameth himselfe poore Tom, p. 3. The 
thieves’ women are called dozies, p. 4; this word is now 
best known by the famous pun on Orthodoxy. The word 
chete atands for res ; a tooth is a crushing chete ; in our day 
men say, “that’s the chat.” An idle runagate boy is called a 
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Kitchin Co’, p. 5; 1 suppose the later hinchin ere. We 
hear of a priggar (fur), p. 4. In p. 15 comes esen dh 
(eavesdropper), who stands under the window to 
secrets; this is one of the twenty-five Orders of knaves. 
In p. 4a man gets a share or snap unto himself; hence comes 
to go snacks, with the usual interchange of ¢ and». In p. 
8 we hear of a stock of money for trading purposes. In 
p. 6 a back lane is mentioned ; a designing man is referred 
to, and he is afterwards spoken of as tis child, p. 6. The 
term quire stands for carcer ; this word may have had some 
influence in making queer 80 common ; “ be in Queer Street,” 
‘There is the new phrase fo ory halfe part (halves), commaund 
jim (have his services), both in p. 10; to black his shoes, p. 15. 
There is the phrase a filtivell knave, p. 15; Tutivillus wax 
the name of a rogue in the ‘Towneley Mysteries.’ One of 
the profession, pretending to be a simple countryman, takes 
care to use the ich am (I am), p. 8. 

A still larger work was devoted to thieves and their 
Tanguage by Thomas Harman in 1667; this became the 
standard book on the subject for scores of years, It is 
reprinted along with Awdeley’s work. The w is struck 
out; we see Alhollenday, p. 51, whence some churches are 
called Allhollands. The d is clipped, as ongabon, p. 27. 
There is the great contraction Shropshyre, p. 61. The n is 
prefixed in Nod, p, 79. The form make (conjux), used in 
an early edition, is changed to mate in the edition of 1573, 
p.41. The old exclamation aye is printed iin pp. 65 and 92, 
which shows that the i was losing its French sound. There 
are the new Substantives rabblement, out house, his leavings, 
harelyp, Warman coaxed his friends the beggars, and thus, 
as he says, attained to the typ (secret), p. 20; here we have 
one of the many words belonging to peddelars Frenche or 
Canting, p. 23; a language that had been known, according 
to Harman, for little more than thirty years ; we still hear 
of racing fips. In p. 34 ornting stands for begging ; in p. 
82 togeman stands for a coat, whence comes toggery. Several 
of these words have lasted to our day, such as bowsing ken 
(tippling house), cofe (man), gyger (door). A woman of 
loose conduct is called a Marian, p. 62; Maid Marion was 
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a well-known ballad heroine. In p. 46 men fall from 
wordes to blowes ; for blows men would have substituted 
striking rather earlier. We hear of markes on clothes, p. 
33; a new sense of the word. In thieves’ dialect cranke 
means the falling sickness, p. 51 ; and glymmar means fire, 
p. 61; in our time glim stands for candle. In p. 83 Pil- 
kington’s Northern word dudes (vestes) is set down as 
pedlar's French ; 80 also is drawers, p. 83, a word used by 
thieves for the husen of common English ; this Plural term 
drawers has since become a most respectable word. Among 
the Adjectives the foreign squaimous is altered into sguay- 
mysh, p. 55. We sce small money (whence our small change), 
naked us ever he was borne, p. 56, odde endes (odds and ends), 
in the ded of the night. The word strong stands for numerous ; 
“they go strong as three or four in a company,” p. 33. The 
good is prefixed to another adjective ; a good longe daye, p. 
37. The fleren (flaxen) is applied to a beard, p. 55. There 
is the new phrase wyth all celeryty, p. 54 ; where all stands 
for marimus. An adverb replaces an adjective after the 
verb luok ; loke wildly, p. 40; hence Shakespere’s you look 
angerly ; Ihave bene madly handlyd stands in p. 64; hence 
the madly used Malvolio. 

Among the Verbs are set up house, sit out the company ; 
there is the sudden /olde (stop) in the middle of a sentence, 
p. 39. There is a new construction of do in p. 41, “they 
made me swear,” says one; what, dyd they? is the answer. 
In p. 86 tryne on the chutes is explained as “hang on the 
gallows.” Scott in ‘ Woodstock’ has “ trine to the nubbing 
cheat,” where frine is used in its old Lancashire sense of 
gradi. In p. 31 a man affirms something, meaning nothinge 
lesse ; here the two last words stand for non. There are 
some new uses of for ; trust men for their vitules, p. 33 (give 
them credit as regards their victuals); also for his life he 
could not pluck it, p. 40. The fur is added, as it were, 
inseparably, to the Participle wnlooked; I had it unloked for, 
p. 35, 

Among the Romance words are paulmistrie, their credit 
(in trade), an impression (in printing), mullion, quarter staffe, 
condiyn punishment, conserves, undecent. In p. 22 the pre- 
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misses stand for habitation, a new sense of the word; good 
nater (kindness) is revived, p. 42. In p, 23 men go to 
gipsies to know their fortunes, p. 23. In p. 50 declination 
stands for refusal ; the Scotch still talk of deelinature, Tn 
p. 52 paynefull means amarus, not ladoriosus, as of old, In 
p. 54 cage is used as a prison for men. The verb temper is 
developed ; femper with me, jy 70; Foxe has the same 
expression, writing about this time ; the form famper, whieh 
makes a useful distinction, came a few years later. In p, 
28 we still seo my cost and fravell (trouble). There is the 
phrase beholde the coaste about them eleare, p. 30; this has 
nothing to do with the sea. The robber's technical verb 
delycer is in p. 30; rather later it was to be coupled with 
stand. We have already heard of the freedom and the 
franchise of towns; we now have the lybertics of Loudon, . 
51, Harman says that he was once in commission of 
peace, p. 60; this word commission was afterwards to be 
greatly extended, There is the phrase I have bene atlemted 
(of robbers), p. 66. 

The author says, deluded man, that the gipsies have 
been banished and their memory extinguished, p. 23. An 
oath, which was slowly coming into fashion, is set out at 
great length in p. 55, “I pray God I bee dampned both 
body and soule, yf,” otc.; this is put into the mouth of a 
eranke ; Harman deals with the knave just as a Mendicity 
officer would do in our own day. About a hundred Irish 
men and women had been barnt out by the Earl of Des- 
mond, and wandered about England to beg; they went 
round with counterfeit licenses, and if straitly examined 
pretended that they could speak no English, pp. 44 and 82. 

Grindal, when Bishop of London about 1563 (Parker 
Society), has the new phrase country genlleman, p. 257 ; he 
talks of the players’ bills, p. 269; he has none of Foxe's 
tolerance for these gentry, who are now said to profane 
God's words by their impure mouths. 

J, Partridge printed « riming Legend of Plasidas in 
1566 (Horstmann’s ‘ Altenglische Legenden,’ p. 474); it 
is most curious that there should have been any demand 
for such literature after the Reformation, The proper 

voL. I. ay 
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name Trayan is made a trisyllablo, p- 487, a8 is alec rampe; 
p. 485; the old sounds of ai and f¢ were now 

the r is inserted, for boystrous appears in p. 479. We hear 
of pikemen and of the wings of an army. The verb fetch 
takes a new sense ; we see fetching frischoes (frisks), p. 479 5 
this meaning of allicere has come down to our own day. 
Soldiers kesp amy (their ranks), p. 485. Among the 
Romance words are confusedly, massive, troupe (of horsemen), 
file (line). The word fatal, applied to a man, means fate 
doomed, p. 482. The verb diserie had meant describere in 
1520; it now meana nidere, p. 485. 

About this time Sir Thomas Smith tells us that the 
vowel i was pronounced like eye and aye, the change, first 
seon in the North, was now established at London. See 
Ellis, * Bee English Pronunciation’ (Early English Text 
Society, E ries), i, 112. 

In the ‘ Life of Sir Peter Carew’ we see the old form 
thandes {the hands), written by Sir Henry Sidney in 1570, 
much in Caxton’s style, p. 242. The old name Piers now 
bocomes Peirce, p. 238, There is the famous West Country 
surname Prediaur, probably pronounced like the Freneh 
Prediouse ; the sound is much altered in our days. The old 
form Leseke is still found ; also yeven (given) in a letter of 
Elizabeth’s, p. 189. The substantive gentleman is twice 
cut down to gent, pp. 156 and 173 ; I have remarked on this 
before. A lawyer is called Sir Peter's man ; that is, agent, 
p. 273, A well-known Welsh harbour opposite Dublin 
appears as The holy hedd, p. 251. There are the verbs Tay 
him op by the helys, matters go on Veisurely, ‘The Romance 
words are dowlas, dyaper, cesse (tax), posylt (a deposit), 
martyall lawe, incownter, orderly, il usage. From this last 
came the verb ii use; here, and alao in ill treat, we place 
the adverb before the verb, a curions construction. 

About this time the form ascue (our askew) replaced the 
older askoye (Dr. Murray), 

Levins, a Yorkshireman, brought out his Dictionary 
(‘Manipulus Vocabulorum,’ Early English Text Society) im 
1570. Many of our old words are still found here, as 
etme (uncle), ocker (asury), tite (quickly). Udall’s verb flag 
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now becomes fag (deficere) ; fag end was to come fifty years 
later. There are many Adjectives in ish, as boyish, newish, 
hoggish, The wn is often prefixed to Romance words, as 
unbeautiful. The first hint of our blind man’s buff is seen 
in hodeman blind (a play), p. 135. The curse y wenyant 
is translated in malam crucem, Wickliffe's verb wel (con- 
flare) still remains without ad at the end, p. ‘The verb 
wriggle seems to give birth to rigge (lascivire), p. 119; hence 
our fo run rigs. There is the Celtic mug ; the Scandinavian 
tyre (cow house); the Dutch moppe (movere labia); hence the 
later mop and mow. ‘The Latin lipyus is expressed not only 
by sandblinde, but by poreblinde, p. 135; the pur blind of 1300 
had slightly changed its meaning, owing to some confusion 
with tho verb pore. The word jitchew is revived. We 
sce serly (imperiosus), p. 99, which must come from sire; it 
was soon to become surly ; serwish, with the same meaning, 
stands in p. 145. In p, 38 men haltle commons ; the terma 
are still well known at Oxford. There is the bird wigion, 

A ballad, printed in 1570, may be seen in Tarlton’s 
‘Jests' (Halliwell), p. 126. The patriarch Noe becomes 
Noy, p. 129, riming with destroy ; here the old sound of oy 
was becoming more like that of our modern oy. A river 
flows with such a hed (impetus), p. 127, a new sense of the 
word ; hence Gascoign makes head ; Milton's fears get head. 
In p. 129 stands no way but to be lost, where is (est) is 
dropped; this foreshadows no way but this, in Othello. 
There is the Dutch adjective frolick (lwtus), We see the 
curious word misdeformed, p. 126; where either the mis or 
the de should have been dropped. In p. 128 the weather 
changes. Tarlton, though no Puritan, talks about the Saboth 
day, p. 129. 

William Lambarde wrote his ‘ Perambulation of Kent’ 
in 1570, publishing it six years later; this is the first of 
our County Histories. We see ai take the place of ¢, a8 in 
the transitive quail (comprimere), p. 369 ; the i supplants ¢, 
as quire of a church, p. 343; the ie replaces ¢, a8 crosier, p. 
223, The old frace and the new track are used as synonyms, 
pp. 825 and 326. The old hauty becomes haughty, p. 471 ; 
here a French word adopts a Teutonic form. We hear of 
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Cooxar’s colonels, p. 256; this had earlier been written 
corel. 

Among the new Substantives are wear .), wander, 
sweep (of a river), blocks (impedimentum), in the micke (of « 
battle), p. 422. Thero are the phrases will ale 
wilfull worshipper, mill for paper, bone of distention. 
foure foote of water ; in | measuring, wo do not use feet, but 
make foot Plural, as “six foot high.” St. Thomas of 
England is called a new found Godleng, p. 394, A retired 
residence is called a withdrawing house, p. 4645 paving the 
way for drawing room. ‘There is the Adjective brassie 
{impndent). We see two third partes, p. 257 ; this use of 
fractions had hitherto been rare. 

Among the now Verbs is underprop. There are the 
phrases call into question, storms blow over, take issue, Keep the 
saddle, take occasion by the forhead (our forelock), p. 417, 
Leave no stone untaken up. The old verb jog is now applied 
to a horse in motion, p. 206. The verb stile is used of 
earth that sinks downwards, p. 326; hence architects 
dread 1 settlement, Piers break the swiftness of a stream, 
p- 344; this sense, olstare, is new. The verb skrowd adds 
the sense of celare to its old meaning vestire, p. 427. "The 
verb wind up is employed for finire in p, 483. We see 
both the old overlive a man and the later oullie a man, 
Men have enough to do to save themselves, p. 370; a most 
curious instance of the Double Infinitive; but here te de 
must stand for ado (labor). Men do not fire guns (se8 
Palsgrave), but give fire to them, p. 390. 

Among the Prepositions are slay to the last man, for pities 
sake, the castle was in his cie (thoughts), p. 337, they were 
of dutie bound to bring, ete. 

We see law waw (bow wow), p. 233, when reference ix 
made to Erasmus comparing the English tongue, abound- 
ing in monosyllables, to» dog’s bark. 

There is the Scandinavian beach, p. 134; also the Celtic 
rill, 

Among the Romance words are antiquary, tenant 
the remains, exploits, to single (out), to prise wp (raise), scr 
ment, abjure the realm, change his note, consist of, curtail, 
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increment, to embattle, tunnel, plausible, continue it, moiety. 
Lambarde prints a word in Greek letters now and then; 
he further has éypography, orgia, etymon, parenthesis, and 
compounds the monstrous Prototraifour, p. 284, applied to 
St. Thomas ; this is as bad as mobocracy. The old querister 
now makes way for choriste, p. 261, showing the regard paid 
to Greek forma. The word memoric replaces mind, recollection 
within memoire, p.5. The verb train is now upplied not only 
to children but to soldiers, frained companies, p. 65; henee the 
later treinbands. The word butcherie is used for cades, p. 123. 
The noun flowrish is used of a fantastic signet, something 
like a knot, p. 365. The noun front is used of a building, 
p. 367; in the same page Lambarde talks of the last scone 
of his life, a word borrowed from the stage. The word 
levell stands for planities, p. 397; we know the Bedford 
Level. The word poesie now comes to mean a motto under 
a coat of arms, p. 450. The verb manure is used for colere, 
p. 499. The word relatives stands for consanguinei, p. 505, 
The word pairiotes, a new term, is applied in p. 222 to 
King Henry's fruiterer, who planted in England the sweet 
cherry, the temperate pippin, and the golden renate. A 
man becomes of the monkes devotion, p 286 (acts at their 
bidding). There is the mongrel compound note woorthie, p. 
399. The foreign Leuga (league) is remarked as appearing 
in the Lowy, a tract of land round Tunbridge, p. 383 ; this 
name dates from Norman times. 

We find that many things happen betweene the Cup and the 
Lippe, p. 422. 

Lambarde uses Brytlish for Welsh, p. 257. Like Foxe, 
he sets out some Old English documents, also some Old 
French papers ; Leland, Parker, and Foxe had been insti- 
gating England to search out her antiquities. Kent had 
lost her old pre-eminence of 1340 as the main stronghold 
of Old English forms ; Lambarde affirms that the counties 
near London said borne (natus), where they of the West _ 
Country used yborne, He says that his Kentish country- 
mon still spoke of « partition of land as a shifting, the Old 
English for divisio. He points out the peculiarity to be 
seen among the Cheshire gentry in 1570; Thomas @ Bruev- 
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fom was there used for Thomas Bruerton, and each like. 
Lambarde makes the very natural mistake that wynd and 
way were borrowed from the Latin ernfus and nia, p. i 
He derives hoctide, the triumph over the Danes, from 
(derisio), p. 125. He bewails the cutting-down of | 

words, such as Hovesham and kyaning 


cumstance which gaye rise to much compl 

He uses boorne for rivus, p. 260; it had not been 
Southern England for centuries, except 
He distinguishes between 
w woody 


hundreth pointes of good Husbandrie, 

than fourteen editions were printed within two genera- 
tions. The author, who has a wonderful command of rime, 
shows marks of his long sojourn in East Anglia, when he 
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Copperfield ;* there is the old Anglian hard kin thacker, our 
thatcher ; lacched (captus) is turned into lagged, p. 86. The 
vowels are often dropped, as ist (is it), p. 14, reasnable, 
p. 20, damsen (Damascene), p. 76, viltles, p. 98; an adese 
becomes a nads (adze), p. 36. The old the tone (here fol- 
lowed by the tother) is contracted into tone, p. 145. The a 
replaces ¢, as tamper, p. 37. There is slipprie,p. 147, where 
a later edition keeps the old form slipper. The old neat 
becomes nelti¢, our natty, p. 159; and Jane becomes Ginnie, 
p- 181. There is the old spil’ and the later spoil (perdere) 
in pp. 60 and 63. The old w is retained in a burrow of 
rabbits, p. 86; the o was set apart for a borough of men; 
another form of the old word. The w replaces #, a8 furzes 
for firse, p. 119. The old cunnie for cony still remains in 
p. 86; hence perhaps bunny. There are the forms snag 
dragon and snap dragon in two different editions, p, 96. 
‘The form froje appears for the old trough, p. 36. The two 
forms waggen and waine occur in one line, p. 35; the former 
comes from Holland. The d replaces t; the French hotle 
becomes hod, p. 37. The ? is added; the old verb wrick 
becomes vwrigle, p. 109. The old love of Alliteration 
comes out in the noun roperipe, p. 133, “a youth ripe for 
the gallows.” 

Among the new Substantives are fishdaie, sawpil, « currie 
combe, brick dust, drover, mouser, walke of sheepe, bore pig, 
breeder (an ewe), mowle catcher, sede cake, harvest home, 
hailoft, wake day (village feast), spoone meat, sweete William, 
p. 96, hollownes, a dible, laier, riddance. The old Gillet 
(Gilot) once more appears, p. 43. The old Jankin re- 
mains in p. 24, coupled with the female Jenikin ; there 
is Kit (Christopher) in p. 32; Tusser's wife, as we see in 
his will, bore the name of Amye. The old daffodil becomes 
daffadondilly in p. 952 We know the old form to God 
ward ; this seems to have given birth to the phrase fo 
Lincolneshire way, p. 103; “towards Lincolnshire.” We 


1 T remember that a famous couplet in the Odyssey, much praised 
by Mr. Gladstone, used to be popularly translated st Eton— 


“ Ho spake, aud the shade of swift footed Achilles 
‘Stalked trough the meadow of daftytowndillies.”* 
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have seen how in the North man stood for a sin p. 
28 stands bakon isthe man; we should say, the (right) 5 thing. 
In p. 43 we hear of Hew Makeshift ; we still keep this com- 
pound noun; the rogue referred to has a blouse (red-faced 
wife) ; hence our blowsy, blown upon by the wind. We read 
of land cut of hart, p. 49; something that impoverishes is 
called a peeler, p, 84. A man is advised-in p, 17 to bridle 
wild oles fantasie ; hore is the first mention of the crop cul- 
tivated by most English youths, high and low. In p. 108 
we read of magget the py; our magpie. In p, 125 barley 
lies in ill pickle. In p. 137 knacker stands for a harness 
maker. Udall's coreombe (stultus) now acquires the further 
sense of conceit; for he is said to be puffed up with pride, 
p.147. In p, 65 the old Aarvest still stands for Auchennus 
The old word camp (pugna) was in East Anglia sot 4 
for football, as is plain in Lydgate and the ‘Prom 
‘Tusser refers to it in p. 60; and this local word, I believe, 
is still alive, Servants take a snatch (of food) before work, 
p. 168; this is our snack, Dunbar's word drat has now 
reached East Anglia, p. 172. In p. 176 we read of ofcorne > 
that is, corn left to servants; hence our off day (spare day). 
We have seen runagate ; in p. 42 -runaboul ig made an 
Adjective ; runabout prowlera. The comparative worser is 
coined, p. 143. In p. 104 two synonyms are found in 
one stanza ; the old best cheape and the new ehenpest, ‘There 
ia the phrase full Sowh, p. 100. The Southern o thing 
(one thing) is brought in to rime with nothing, p. 184. 
Among the Verbs are outlast, take of (on) trust, hit 
the time, the weather holds clear. Money is said to bora 
the bottom of the purse, p. 19. So obsolete had the 
good old twin (separare) become, that the verb firin is 
now used for bearing twins, p. 81. The verb eat is 
employed in a new rustic sense; we are advised to 
eat elch with hog (turn in hogs to eat it), We overtake 
work; Tusser overcame it, p. 118, The word Jasche 
(ligula) had appeared in the ‘ Promptorium ;' a farmer may 
be left in the lash, p. 144; afew years later Juveh was to 
be substituted. The verb uy had hitherto meant vellere > 
in p. 177 it changes to trahere ; to lug in wood, The verb 
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to twifallow land appeara in p, 110; a verb compounded 
with twi had not appeared for Centuries. In p. 206 stands 
the phrase say what I would, do what I could. In p. 41 
stands the best to be got, here able should follow the ad- 
jective. In p. 17 we see “aie to keepe from miserie ;" here 
some word like plan or scheme should be the second word. 
In p. 100 land Ties South; here towards seems to be 


dropped. 

Udall’s foh becomes fough (faugh) in p. 191, There is 
the Scandinavian goel (flavus), not the kindred English 
yellow, p, 98. There is nibile, akin to a Low German 
word. There is the Celtic verb squad, in our sense, p. 43. 
There is the Celtic barth (shelter), p. 145; cattle must 
have warm darth (berth). 

Among the Romance words are prime grass, compas (ater- 
cus), turkey, sirop, the form artichok, hobbard de hey (a youth 
between fourteen and twenty-one, p. 138), fallie (a score), 
a pink, abuses, that arise from enclosing, p. 146 ; this last is 
a technical word and is not followed by a Noun. There is 
sampire, p. 94, the herbe the saint Pierre. Timber is seasoned, 
p. 38; something may serve af a push, p. 79; as sure as 
thy creede, p. 170. There is the Shakesperian by line and 
by leavell, p. 101, The word cote is used for a sheep's wool, 
p- 118, In the same stanza a pun occurs; ungentleness 
must not be done when shearing sheep, lest gentils 
(maggots) afflict the animal. The noun dispatch stands for 
haste, p. 174, and we hear that it hath no fellow. In p 
100 a house és furned up (ornatur); our articles of dress 
are often turned up with something neat. 

Tusser has many proverbs, such as— 

* A foolo and his monie be soone at debate, 
Ghristeae comee but, ones m peartion 
iT de Sn tae ages eonie ban Ease 
March dust to be sold worth ransome of gold. 
Such maister, such man, 


Though home be but homely, home hath no fellow, 
Both beare and forobeare.” 


In p. 126 an old saw of 1300 is repeated— 
“* Tis meric in hall when beards wag all.” 
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stop your nose, broken aleep, call a conference, make 

them play (here we insert in), the day peeps, strike her dead, 
where the wind sits, break my bank, a gun shools straight, it 
came to the pinch. There is the new idiom fo like of a thing, 
p. 503; other verbs were soon to imitate this. We hear 
of braunfaine arms, p. 506, which must have suggested our 
later chapfallen. In p, 518 stands make a happy hand 
(stroke of luck); hence a good hand at cards. In p. 538 
the wind took our sail; here the old sense of ocoupare re- 
appears, A man gathers flesh, p. 541; we say that he puts it 
om, The poet advises beauty to shut up thy shop, p. 570; I 
suppose is dropped in our common cry, shuf wp! A 
soldier may be set on shelf, our verb shelved, p. 522. The 
phrase to do thee right (justice) is inserted in the middle of 
& sentence, p. 541. The old Passive Participle holden is 
altered into held, p. 589; Harlem hath helile out. 

Among the Adverbs we remark the new phrase, as brave 
as brave may be, p. 496; here the Adjective is repeated. 

The Dutch words used by this champion of the great 
Prince of Orange are many. We have padde (our footpad), 
bulke (in the sense of fruncus, p, 490). Guscoign talks of 
our edell bloettz (lusty gallants), p. 537; hence blood (heros) 
had appeared fifty years earlier in England. Like Caxton, 
he restricts Dutchmen to the men of Holland. He puts 
Dutch words into his verse, when the pilot speaks, p. 537. 

There is the Scandinavian dimpled and the endearing 
Celtic noun eas (pet) addressed to a lady, p, 485. 

Among the Romance words are grappling hook, to slice, 
bumbaste (qtafing of dress), prime of youth, piles (the ailment), 
bulbeef, models (to represent towns). The new military 
words are many, a8 soldado, mustachyos turnde the Turky 
way, p. 537, Lieutenant General, sound a march, ee 
watch (guard), fanteries (infantry), bandoliers (soldiers), 
petronel, a piece (small gun), the recule (recoil). Ladies are 
addressed as mez dames in the middle of an English sen- 
tence, p. 493. We have the Italian gondola and Magnifico, 
which last rimes with fico in p. 533. A well-known 
Italian phrase of Ascham’s is translated, devils incarnate, 
p. 534. Gascoign is fond of the Spanish interjection ay 
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me! Shakespere's future ak me! There is metamorphosis; the 
word horizon is made a dactyl, p. 530, The verb sowse, sauce, 
is used for fo wet, souse in a shower, p. 488. The word poste 
expresses flowers in p. 532, because these were chosen to 
set forth some motto (poesy). The verb perl is used, some- 
thing like pass; her parting breath, p. 645. ‘There is the 
phrase, I protest, p. 538, which was to be so common in 
Goldsmith's Century, like our Z declare. A letter of the 
alphabet appears as double U, p. 634. Gascoign uses the 
foul term, derived from Bulgaria, as an abusive pun on the 
Dutch burghers, p. 522; this he must have introduced once 
more from France, just as it had been already brought over 
in 1340, without leaving any trace afterwards, French 
still ruled at cards ; we read of sequences all in sute, ae 
Gascoign tells us that people went to Bath the 
waters, p. 506. He gives us the old saw, every bullet hath 
« lighting place, p. 518. His experience of our soldiers is 
much that of Wellington when retreating from Burgos— 


“ And God he knowes, the English souldiour’s gut 
Must have his fill of victualles once m day, 
Or else he will but homely earno his pay” (p. 523). 


In p. 532 we hear of what is now called an album, in which 
Gascoign wrote. He uses the Shakesperian aldorlicvest, p. 
536; and a few lines further on he puts em bon grf into the 
middle of his verse. He often uses Dan (Dominus) im 
Chaucer’s way, and he imitates him further when writing 
Past Participles like y-wrapte ; he talks of “rumbling rime 
in raffe and ruffe,” p. 544, another obvious imitation. 
Down to 1590 Chaucer was the one Englishman who 
reigned in the hearts of all our bards, 

Gascoign stands at the head of our English Satirists ; 
his ‘Steele Glass,’ printed in 1576, is a masterly poem in 
smooth blank verse (I here use ‘Arbor’s Reprint). He 
delights in monosyllables; “the most auncient English 
wordes are of one sillable, so that the more monasyllables 
that you use the truer Englishman you shall seeme, and 
the lesse you shall smell of the Inkehorng,” p. 35. He 
asks in p. 77— 
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“That Grammer not at our Engli 
Bycause it stands by Monosyllaba, eet foi 
And cannot be declined ax others are.” 


He is fond of the Old English Alliteration ; see p. 71. 

He makes courtier three syllables, p. 71, which is some- 
thing new. We see Jie for J will, p. 19. The p becomes 
k, we have the verb peek as well as peep, He has the new 
substantive sayler (nauta), p 79, now one of our com- 
monest words; and he mentions their “ blaspheming 
oaths ;” he has also a (eller of money, p. 80, and the 
Northern /orsecorser. He has Tom Tyltimouse (tomtit), p. 87, 
‘The Gods judging aloft are called the Aeavenly benche, p. 109. 
Arithmetic embraces evens and odds, p. 77; the former word 
is now first made a substantive. Among the Adjectives are 
shiftles, morneful, sisterlike. We hear of a lively red (colour), 
p71. An official may have a bdlinde side, p. 69. Gas- 
coign says alas, the worse my lucke/ p. 50; this we now cut 
down into worse luck / Among the Verbs are cornfai, take 
(it) as we find it, bathed with tears, make bones (seruple) to, 
etc. A man may be cast at heele (disgraced), p. 56; hence a 
dog is called fo heel, A man was cast (away) and condemned 
fifty years earlier; we now hear of olde cast robes, p. 80. 
Elyot had roused game ; we now have rowsing wrses, p. 46. 
The verb overreach takea our sense of cheat in p, 77. The 
verb stalk had hitherto expressed stealthy creeping ; it now 
expresses a majestic walk ; they go stately stalking on, p. 82. 

There is the Scandinavian gloa, p. 96. Among the 
Romance words are superfinesse, p. 37, consent (concert of 
music), country. squire, pultesse (poultice), May flower. A 
verse may passe the musters (pass muster), p. 35, There is 
the phrase strange tale (o tell, p. 68; an imitation of sooth to 
say, A gem was set off by leaves (feuilles) of meaner 
ware ; hence Gascoign talks of a foyle of contraries, p. 54. 
‘The foreign cento por cento, referring to interest, comes in 
p.71. There are the Greek emphasis, idioma ; monopoly and 
monark are pronounced in our way, pp. 70 and 74,  Gas- 
coign calls the metre, used by “our Mayster and Father 
Chaucer” in merry tales, riding rime; but he says that 
rythme royall is fittest for a grave discourse ; this must 
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mean his own blank verse. Here is a distinction between 
Toutonic rime and Greek rhythm that Englishmen should 
always have in mind. Our poet, like his brother of 1303, 
talks of Sir Simony, p. 72; he has a long allusion to Piers 
Ploughman, p. 78 ; he still uses curve in the old way, where 
we should say cuf (secare), pp. 64 and 105. He tells us 
that frudh is trth, p. 103 ; and that apes’ rewards are 


“+A pocco of breade and therwithal a bobbe™ (p, 80). 


Our “ monkey’s allowance” is slightly different. 

The Letters of Gabriel Harvey have been published by 
the Camden Society ; they were written in 1573 and 1579, 
The a takes the sound of French 4, as bare (ursns); we also 
see faither written for farther, p. 60. ‘The i stands for eye 
and line for lain. We see stove for the old stuee. The former 
serli takes our form surli; it here denotes haughtiness 
towards inferiors, p. 4. The j replaces d, for dote haul 
becomes jrultehedd (jolthead), p. 126. There is a wonder 
ful contraction in p. 90, your godlnoyes (God be with ye), 
answering to the French plural adiewx ; the w was to be 
struck out later. Among the new Substantives is rise 
(ascent), p. 69 ; also dum show, lullaby. Besides godbuyes we 
hear of a pottle of howdyes (how do ye do),p. 90. Tt is 
proposed to have a flynge at Petrarch (attempt to study him), 
p. 184; hence our “have a shy at,” when proposing to 
read an author. The word man takes its University sense, 
a Pembrok Hail man, p. 64. Harvey writes Milord as one 
word, much as the French do. Something is done by 
snatches, p, 178; a new phrase. We see it srill be meat and. 
drink to him, seavenaclocke dinners, for love or for money, 106 
agree like kattes and dogges. ‘There is the new Adjective 
wuspish, We see a step in the great change which was 
to replace the old sick by il/—a change against which the 
Americans still fight ; J have been il at case, and am yet il, 
p. 168. Something comes next fo hands, p, 153; here the 
next ig a new insertion in an old phrase, 

Among the Verbs we remark the very old Perfect 
form sae (vidit), p. 115; this form had not been far from 
triumphing over our saw. There are the phrases bungle up 
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a book, @ meeting breaks up, it goith a begginge (is in no 
request), p. 67, The new verb blurt is formed from 
blare (mugire), fo blurt out jests, p. 9. Men put up things, 
p. 48; we now insert with before the last word; in 
1630 we were to pocket affronts. A book is run over, 
p- 51; hence the later run my eye over it, Men know 
where the shoe pincheth, p. 85; this verb is substituted for 
Chaucer's wringeth. A hat blows of, p. 144; a curious 
instance of the transitive becoming intransitive. We stumble 
om persons (meet them), p. 158. There is the new 
phrase so much the rather, p. 170, We seo the noun hussa 
(clamor), p. 115, which is German; this did not become 
common for three generations. We find daggilfayld, p. 125; 
the first two syllables are Scandinavian, from dagg (dew) ; 
we now insert an r into the word from a mistaken analogy. 

Among the Romance words are sociable, vagary, comical, 
acumen, and the adjective schollarlye. A man commences 
master at the University, p. 2; a new phrase, like 
turn Protestant. The word cruel ig prefixed to another 
adjective, a cruel cold night, p. 12. We see goodnaturid, 
p. 59; this was an adjective on which Englishmen 
prided themselves much about 1660. The participle 
charming changes its sense and becomes an adjective, @ 
charminge creature, p. 93; this is used by a woman writing 
toaman. The Participle conceitid is used in our sense, 
and the usual prefix se/f is dropped, p. 98. The word 
erockchet (crotchet) takes the new sense of odd fancy, p. 
100. A skape is committed in p. 122; it would now 
be called an escapade; in the same page the word school 
is made a transitive verb, There are the phrases for 
very shame, leave in the lurch ; the last word refers to an 
old French game. Something is written in great Romane 
Idlers, p. 99. We hear of a plaudite, p, 129; a curious 
instance of a Latin imperative being made an English 
noun ; our plaudit. The Spanish appears in bravadoe terms, 
p. 92. We see periwig, p. 103; this came from peruyk, 
the Dutch form of the French perrugue. 

John Hooker, the uncle of the great eipologies was a 
renowned Devonshire antiquary, who has 
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him, both printed and in manuseript. His ‘Life of Sir 
Peter Carew’ has been published by Mr. Maclean ; it was 
written after 1575. ‘The d is clipped; a ship does not 
held, but heels, p, 33. The word lot is used in onr slangy 
way, a lot of wasps, p. 49; there is big-boned. We have 
seen the Irish who but he; Hooker, who at one time lived 
in Ireland, uses it wus who could first land, p. 35. We 
son stand his friend, blow a gale, drams strike up, p. 108 
(this has been extended to other instruments), Among 
the Romar ‘ords are merines (these make up one-seventh 
of the ship's crew, p. 33), calyeers (soldiers, bearing that 
weapon). The word bravery is applied to men showing off, 
not their dress, but their courage (bravado) ; see pp. 24 and 
31. The chief magistrate of a town is called its eanereign, 
p. 105. Woe seo consider him liberally (a new phrase for 
appraising and rewarding services), sound the dead sound (our 
matreh), scour the sea, from the old discourriour. There is 
the proverb, the more cooks the worse potage, p. 33. 

In Arber’s * English Garner’ there are many pieces dating 
from between 1576 and 1585; among them is the firat 
English Treatise on Dogs. The és is much contracted, ag 
my body's beautiful, iii. 227. The ow replaces oll, a very old 
usage, as beadrow, p. 246, Among the new Sabstantives 
stand seller, turnspil, man-eater. It ig remarked that hunde 
in German, dog in English, is the universal word; but in 
the latter country hound is a particular and special word ; 
all this distinction cannot date from much earlier than 
1450. A well-known name appears as Jolmes. We see 
waggon used for a lady's coach, iii. 248, The word gore 
(clotted blood) is revived after a long sleep. ‘There is She 
new Adjective burdenous ; the old uplandish still expresses 
rural ; we see the old former feet (fore feet). A Prononn 
is employed in a new way, some of owrs (our company), i- 
135; this is still used of a regiment. Among the Verba 
are ride the circuit, get loose, stand upon his guard, inirap, 
settle myself to marry, ¥. 293, make an escape. There is a 
strange compound of the Strong and Weak Particij 
ladened, ii, 151, The old Participle holden becomes 
304, a8 we saw in Gascoign. Women keep pet dogs, to 
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shirk idleness, iii. 247; Mr. Skeat wishes to derive this word 





from shark, an animal that prowls and slinks from view. 
‘The old over all (ubique) is now transposed ; certain dogs 
are rough all over, iii. 261; in ii, 69 stands all the whole 
and great world over ; it is not often that we set the Pre- 
position last. 

There are the Celtic nouns penguin, hanp. The word 
sconse (fortress) comes through the Dutch ; frain oil comes 
from the Dutch frazn (lacryma), which is applied to drops of 
boiling blubber. Among the Romance words are naviga- 
tion, specialities, ea soldiers (marines), omni-gatherums (men 
collected anyhow, ii. 63), master key, a proviso, trail the pike, 
(serve in war), day-labourer, trifle away time, a foil (used in 
fencing), house of correction, inhuman (cruel). The word 
scope had meant aim, something like its Italian sense, 
about 1530; it now means power ; “give free scope to 
man to utter,” i 472. The /ine stands for the Equator, 
p. 133. ‘The English writer of a political treatise in 
1576 forestalls the course of events by talking about this 
British monarchy, ii. 69. The word puppy is used for a 
lady's toy dog, 1 Maltese; the word is a connecting link 
between foy and dog, iii. 247, The verb trace is used for 
faltoo, v. 251. The word General is used where we should 
employ Admiral, p. 262. We hear of double double beer, ii. 
144; Doctor Double Ale” had come earlier, and “ Double 
X" was to come later; it is not often that we repeat 
an adjective for the sake of emphasis, as, “a bad, bad 
man.” In ii 151 to vent fish is used in the sense of 
evacuare ; it comes from the French fendre (cleave); but it 
is hore confused with rendre (sell). Shakespere uses the 
word in the former sense (‘ ‘empest,” ii. 2). We hear of 
the neatness of a man’s Latin, i iii. 229; this old word for 
elegantia still survives in our phrase “a neat speech.” 
Among the strange words that were now pouring into 
England are Kajjirs of Ethiopia, musketa (mosquito), cochineal > 
Eden's cocus, furican, here become cocoas, huricano. The 
Ragusye (from the Adriatic town), seen in ii. 67, was soon 
to become the Argosy. Manchester cottons are i 
mentioned as one of our exports, ii. 166. The Scotch 
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still used the old Teutonic racke for a hunting dog, 
tho English employed the French word trache for a 
of this breed, iii. 237. 
In Ellis’ Letters of this ert: 
Southern form so late as 1577; 
(ido), our done, Series ii, vol. iii. p. oo 
hall is called a howse warming. In p. 72 
by such a sum; we should insert af 
In p. 87 a man comes dropping into a chamber, 
the Romance words are deify, the Post letters. In 
stands he is on the mending Aande (on the mend). 
is the curious phrase, to saphectndif me; a compound 
ike vowchonfe, 
, & Londoner who held a living in Essex, far 
jescription of England’ to Holinshed’s 
1577 (New Shakespere Society), Here the a 
as crafish (crawfish); the ¢ supplants ot, as 
) for bitour ; oe ie eee 
upplants », as lobstar for lopster. 
Pie i. 168; the 1 te a 
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rea; here the stagon or stag comes before the great 
The common poople still talked of an erne or a 
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bog has at length come down from the North. Harrison 
lays stress on greatnesse of bone; Shakespere has some- 
thing like this. In i. 162 men take nuntions after dinner ; 
this word, coming from noon (noon-shenche), was after- 
wards confused with duncheon. The old Somerset now be- 
comes Summersetshire. In p. 206 a Welshman is called 
a David (Taffy). The word brunt (impetus) now seems to 
mean stress ; the chief brunts of service, ii. 150. In p, 352 
Bath is said to stand in a Lottome (vallis); this sense still 
survives in the names of places, as Bullock's Bottom. There 
is the noun of measurement, /undved weight, ii. 4, which is 
always used in the singular, Tho word home seems to 
stand for patria, p, 13; the Orchades are opposed to some 
place nearer home. The word woodman stands for renator, 
p- 26. Certain goods are adulterated by crafty Jackes, p. 
56; hence Jack of all trades, Chaucer's belous now becomes 
lellowses ; we also hear of Dianaes, a new Plural. 

Among the Adjectives are hurtful, seafaring. Our “toy 
dogs” are seen as loiesh curs, p.49. We read of hendie ale, 
i, 295, a new sense of the adjective. 

Among the Verbs are rise up to honour (here we drop 
the up), prick a sheriff, shoe leather holds out water, poison 
works, home made articles, home-born, eat up the country, 
eat down grasa, roads cross cach other. The verb run is 
applied in a new sense; a range of hills runs in a certain 
direction. The verb engrave is used of portmits, p. 356. 
The verb have now implies affirmation; a learned man 
would have a certain Roman road to cross a river, iii, 145, 
The word purpose is now first followed by an Infinitive ; 
furniture is brought of purpose to be hidden, i. 253. Certain 
records are not to be had, p. 311; here I suppose possible is 
understood ; easy to be had occurs elsewhere. Cheese eateth 
mellow, ii. 8; here the steps must be, is in eating, is eafing, 
eateth, 

There is a new idiom of Pronouns; ante matter whatso- 
ever, i. 101; here if be is dropped at the end. In iii. 139 
oughts (a new Plural) stand for any things; in our day 
oughts are confined to arithmetic. The old Adverb over all 
(ubique) stands in i. 143; at this moment it was giving 
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desk) was provided for the minister in the body of the 
church. Harrison declares that the English Bishops were 
the most learned in Europe, p. 64; this was allowed by 
many of the Papal party, p.111. All the clergy appomted 
since 1563 knew Latin, an improvement on ie old state 
of things. Peter Martyr had expressed his astonishment 
at the vast endowments of the English Universities, p. 71; 
Oxford excelled in fine colleges ; Cambridge in uniformity 
of building and good government, p. 73; the tutorial 
system is referred to, p. 78. Harrison disliked medical 
men going to study in immoral Italy, p, 81; he calls Dr. 
‘Turner the father of English physic, p. 352. A Lieutenant 
was set in time of necessity over every shire, p. 99. Our 
author bemoans the high prices, ever rising, in spite of 
England's increased traffic, p. 131; wheat bread was a 
luxury for the rich only. There was just as much work 
seamped in his day as in ours, p. 136. Men took two 
meals only, dinner and supper, p. 162; each class had its 
own hour for eating. The Halifax guillotine is described 
in p. 227, Three things had changed within living 
memory ; chimneys, bedding, and plate had been multiplied 
to a great extent, p. 239, Henry VILE. had been his own 
architect, and had wonderfully improved the English style 
of building, p. 267. Every one of our villages could turn 
out at least three or four soldiers, p. 280; the nobles kept 
great armouries. Foreigners allowed that English ships 
were the best in the world for strength and speed, p. 288. 
One of the Queen’s ships was named the Dread nought, a 
name still in use, p. 289. Parks and warrens abounded, 
p- 303; the fallow deer were kept in by oak palings ; these 
enclosures were hurtful to tillage and cheeked population. 
It was an almost unheard-of thing to sell game, p. 305. 
Harrison longed to see Sunday markets put down, p. 344. 
The common folk spoke of the Roman coins dug up, by the 
names of dwarf's money, fairy groats, Jews' money, and other 
foolish titles, p. 360. All mints, except the Tower, were 
suppressed in Harrison's day. There was much roguery 
in horse-dealing, ii 4. English brawn was held a rare 
treat in foreign parts; an odd story is told in p. 10 of 
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The word ere, Losi honourable meaning, expresses no 
more thin tilt, aud is used of robbers, p. 13. The 
author fore lows our in the wick af t using the nick 
of his purpose; Aconburde had used nick of iatile. So 
many shot (narksmen) are levied in p. 111; we still talk of 
a good shot, In p. 13 we read of a set race of horses; one 
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of the first instances, I think, of a horse race under that 
name! We find fagge and rag, eutte and long tayle, p13; 
for the two last we now substitute boblail. There are the 
phrases his room is belter than his company, birds of one 
Feather. Among the Adjectives are broad pronunciation, 
barebrich brats, be as good as his word. A man is said to be 
in talk short and sweet, p. 19. 

“Among the Verbs are fether his nest, I am led to believe, 
sharpe set (hard driven), make a sour face at, give his word 
(promise), fo dish, a far reaching man, There is the Shake- 
sperian he will bear no coles in quarel, p. 113. The verb grovel 
is coined from Joy's supposed Participle groveling, which was, 
in truth, the adverb gruflinge, grovelinge (supinus), p.29. The 
verbs slink and sneak, the old snican, reappear in books 
after a slumber of centuries In p. 108 stands book up 
complaints ; this verb had not appeared since 1220. There 
is the curse, be hanged, p. 154, The author, like Shakespere, 
is fond of prefixing be to verbs, 

There is the Dutch verb snip, the Celtic shamrock and 
tard; this last had been already mentioned by Scotch 
authors. 

Among the Romance words are defalk (secare) fo iterate, 
mounterbanck, ironical, to eternize, suitably, to rate (fix), mis- 
date, faultfyndter, shock (in battle), partee (in war), & manda- 
tum, the cream of experience. Cicero's father is called the 
olde gentleman, p. 4; a phrase long afterwards seriously 
applied by Ockley to the renowned ‘Caliph Omar. We are 
told that the men of Fingall, great husbandmen, are nick- 
named collonnes, from the Latin colonus, to which the 
clipped word clown anawers, as Stanyhurst thinks, p. 3, 
A man is called a clownish curmudgeon, p. 103. We hear of 
@ knave in grain, p. 13. The kernes are called the Devil's 
black garde, A baneret differs from a baronet, p. 24; 
the latter was known in Ireland. The noun suif, coined 
from sue, now itself becomes a verb ; suit her with if, refer- 
ring to clothes. A man, famous for cavilling sophistry, is 











+ Queen Elizabeth had gona to seo tho races at Croydon in 1674; 
see Hor's ‘History of Newmarket,’ £ 84. In 1585 wo read of a 
standinge there, soon to become a stand, 
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called a Duns. There is the phrase to hackney a horse, p. 
10; also cry them acqwitewnce (quits), p. 14. 

We are told that the old Chauccr English eae 
served at Wexford and in Fingall; they bate 
attereop (aranea) and feache (medicus). Some Irish words 
are remarked upon as like Latin, as salle (salt); the ex- 
planation of this was to lie hidden for the two next Cen- 
turies, The English gved morrow was one of the foreign 
phrases borrowed by the Irish ; Stanyhurst says that it 
means “God give you a good morning!" p. 3. The Trish 
had no word for knate, p. 4. They placed J before Aw, as 
I and ke; the courtesy of English, it is remarked, is clean 
contrary, p. 28, (ego et rex meus). 

Stanyhurst brought out his translation of Virgil's first 
fonr AEneids in 1582, employing English hexameters 
(Arber's Reprint). This Dublin poet has been called, not 
4 well of English undefiled, but the common sewer of the 
language ; he burlesques Virgil most amusingly bat unin- 
tentionally, A few other poems of his are here added. 
Our anthor, who is peculiar in his spelling, clips bis 
Vowels, as fward (toward), hart (thon art), soasd (was it). 
He sometimes inserts them, a8 monaferus, p 50; he in 
fond of ie for i, as liefe ; he replaces o by ow, as lowbye, 
92; also ow by oa, changing the sound, as floone (flown). 
He is fond of repeating words with a change of vowel; we 
have pit pat, yolp yalp, swish swash, The be is clipped in 
twit (inter), p. 92. The ph replaces the true English f in 
pheere (socius), p. 20. The p replaces ¢ as sept (gens) for 
sect; this word for clan was to be much used in Ireland. 
The c is inserted in fruictles, imitating the Latin; the g 
appeara in gnible, perhaps to connect it with grat, pi. & 
The ¢ is clipped in craven for the old cravant, p, 95; the d 
is inserted in viadge and adge ; it is replaced by fin guillily 
for quiddity. The laddehord of 1360 becomes larboard. The 
1 is added to form the verb fondle. The old erash seems to 
give birth to clash, p. 51; it is here used of armour. The 
2 replaces s in the verb raze in the same page. ‘There are 
variations of the position of letters, as pusiaunt (puissant), 
spirted (spruted), argosye (Ragusa). In p. 33 thee goles 
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(the goddess) forms a dactyl; a curious way of sounding 
the definite Article; in p. 78 godesesse (Dive) is made 
an anapest, 

Among the new Substantives are haulfmoone, mopsy 
(darling), hilllop, sea rowme, dogstar, slag, hudwinck (decep- 
tion), eyebal. We see reeknings, in the Plural, from Eden's 
maritime verb reckon, p. 30, Dido is called an py 
being, p. 42; Gower had used this Verbal noun. er 
word {ols represents arma, p. 63. The word spirt, p. 85, 
stands for Ureve spatium, which is something new ; it had 
hitherto meant leap or start. Wo see freak, p. 114; there 
was an Old English frician (saltare), In p. 136 stands flye 
boat ; thia word, used of the swift vessels of pirates, gave 
birth to the Spanish filibuster, The word play takes ite 
secondary sense of gambling, p. 163; in the same page we 
hear of losing the mayne (main stake). In p. 3 we read of 
such cheale poetes; we have seon chele stand for res in 
Awdeley ; the phrase must mean “ poets of such a sort.” 
Stanyhurst is fond of compound nouns, such as storm- 
bringer, a hope-lost (deaperate ruffian), makebate, byrth soyl, 
graveporer (old man ready to be buried); Scylla is called a 
wreck-make. Our author had elsewhere connected race 
with horses; he now has racebrood, p. 93. The starved 
Achemenides appears as a shrimp, a leane rake, a shrag, p. 
89; Ascanius is a slip, a word hitherto applied to plants, 
p. 97. Rusties are called foblobs, p. 99. A sw: 
warrior is a cuffer, p. 143; hence one of Cowley’s plays 
was to take its name. In p. 154 we read of every Tom 
Tyler (common fellow), like our Smith or Jones, Young 
pigs are hoglings in p. 83, hogrels in p. 96. Among the 
Adjectives aro thick-leaved, swallo-like, mutterus, thunderus, 
matchless, brasse-bold, thickskyn, flashy. Our author is fond 
of compounding adjectives in us (ous). The word haggard, 
said to be derived from hag, and to be confused with the 
French hagard (wild), is applied to a storm in p. 29, and 
must here mean rigidus, as it does in Lyly. The old godlie 
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plied to destiny, p. 111. The word daring (nudax) appears 
for the first time, T think, p. 143. The serpents embrace 






Laocoon with wig wag circuled hoping, p. 50; hence the 
‘Anchises addresses: his mates as my 

. We have a foretaste of Milton in p. 
142; booxom deboymar usage is applied to a lovely paragon. 
In p. 48 Atneas, mentioning Sinon, calls him my yooncker, 
“the youth of whom I tal this is something like 
Ascham’s new use of your. 
Among the Verbs are nick (cut short, p. 22), sea-fost, fop 
(overtop) @ man, to shower, draw a covert, Uunder out oaths, 
to wanton, to hammer (out) words, keep rank, We see find a 
horse nest, p. 14; here we now change the animal's gender. 
The en and be are often prefixed to verbs, as enshore and 
bedaub ; this Shakespere was to imitate. The winds under 
the charge of Adolus rowse forward or back, p.19; this is 
the Old English hreosam (rueve) ; hence may come the word 
rooge (scufile), still in use at Eton. The word doom is used 
asa verb, p. 14; the old form was deman, The verb hem 
means arctare ; frost hems a river, p 135; henee the later 
hem in, The word flirt keeps its transitive sense in p. 84; 
bat in p. 31 bees /lirt (flutter about). In p. 40 we hear of 
a speaking forgery ; this word for lifelike we still apply to a 
picture, A man bellows, p. 44; hitherto the word had 
en used of als only ; the Cyclops brags and bells, p. 
The Trojans crowd to their leader, p. 70; here the 
b becomes intransitive ; the verb choke does the same, p. 
Dido ia swelfred in anger, p. 115; and the Trojans are 
hesweltred with the seas, p. 34; here the word becomes 
transitive. The verb jug (bluster) appears in p. 132, 
coming from the Interjection hujiz/ Juno is to ent of 
(stop) al quarrels, p. 27; hence our cut off @ retreat. The 
verb sail imitates come; they are sayled, p. 49. The verb 
anear (appro h) is coined ; hence our come anigh me. An 
Imperative is dropped in p. 66; now, nolingring t The euri- 
ous Participle holpt stands in p. 52, a mixture of holpen and 
helpt ; there is also yrentad (laceratus), p. 89. ‘The verb 
betake (committere) is utterly mistaken; it stands for 
expere ip D, Rocks are drumming with floods, p, 81; 
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this seems to be a Participle, but it must stand for im 
drumming. 

There is the new Adverb maynelye, p. 56; smacklye is 
coined in p. 40 to express Dido's kisses, amacklye bebusse 
thee, 

The for is used in a betting sentence; my life for an 
haulfpenye (it is 80), p. 44. 

Among the Interjections are hullelo / said to be squeaked 
by the Nymphs, p. 100; also ogh, p. 116; taratantara ex- 
presses the trumpet’s sound, p. 53. In p. 99 stands /oa, 
behold ye f an ancestor of our lo and behold / 

The Scandinavian words are rustle, tipsy ; their baldare 
(strepitus) appears in p. 108, which may have had its 
influence on balderdash, 

The words akin to Dutch and German are fluke (of an 
anchor), pipkin, to raw, to skew ; dorp stands for a cottage 
in p. 31. 

The Celtic words are spunk for fires, to hawk (in the 
throat), fo cotfon (agree), p. 19. There is the ill-omened 
cossherye, p. 40. In p, 89 we sce pouke bug; the latter 
syllable is an English corruption of the former, the Welsh 
and Irish java, 

Among the Romance words are peale meale (pell mell), fo 
ferret, to tower, to troup, plaguy, authoress (the old auctorice), 
‘peremptory, « directory, taskwork, pallet, ful sized, omen, a catche 
(advantage, p.97), contrye seat, disordered, gally slave,villainous. 
There are the more learned words epitheton, emphatical, pro- 
sntia, We see the Italian complemento, p. 10; it was soon to 
losothe last letter; there is the Spanish bowrracho. Pedigreeis 
written petit degree, p. 14; one of the many wild guesses at 
the source of this word ; men drink a bon viage to their 
friends, p. 815 sanglier appears. A lady ia called a brave 
Brownnetta (brunette), p.141. The word pandar is used in 
its evil sense, p. 139. Anchises addresses his juniors ag 
you lustye Juventus, p. 64; there was an old play 80 named. 
The word brace had hitherto been used of animals ; in p. 23 
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coyned, p. 46. An error may be grosse, p. 82. Vingil’s 
Fama is called a bagage, p. 101, the French The 
seas ring with cheering elamorous hoyssayle, p. 109; bore the 
Participle is on its way to a new sense. Tears guiler in p. 
111; this we now apply to a candle only, In p. 129 we 
hear of men of state ; these were soon to become #atesmen. 
A-rock is deep dented, p. 28; here an old Teutonic word 
is confused with the Latin dens. The two forms repeal 
(repel) and repulse may be seen in p. 58. 

Stanyhurst uses such old words as sid (cognatus), bagd 
(tumens), frith in fritheops, p. 32, quernstoan, gudling, take 
(committere, p. 29), agryse, threp, , ockmeal, namely (preceipud). 
There are old forms like hadil (able), take the travayle (trouble, 
p. 118), tcompased, ne (nec). Virgil's words are 
by such terms as kurne (miles), coystrel, Bocardo (prison), 
Tyburn, Skarboro warning, Bedlam, timbo ; Tarbas Dido 
a coy fib; Aineas' son is a cockney dandiprat hoptiwmb = the 
hero is a farbreeche quysirune ; Priam is ducked in his son's 
blood. 

Stanyhurst says that it is wrong to write aound for 
sown, p. 11; he pronounced orator, auditor, magistrate, graund- 
mother, a3 we do; according to him, our present pronuneia- 
tion of imperative, cosmographic, and orthography is wrong. 
He remarks on the curious fact that the long word peren- 
lorie is accented on the first syllable, p. 13. He has a pun 

103— 


‘Not to the sky maynely, but necre sea meanelye she flickreth.”” 


attempts the Pentameter, with very poor success, in p. 
He was the first, I think, to write English Sapphics, 


on in 1579 brought out his ‘School of 

Reprint), directed against the Theatres, 

up in London about five years earlier. 

for let us, and adds f to Palagrave's verb snar > 

(illaqueare) had long been extinet. He has the 

border (lodger), hangebye (hanger 

(one who cackles about his salves); 

Wycherloy was to use only the first syllable ‘of the word: 
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‘The flats and sharps in music appear in p. 28 ; also streines 
(cantus) in p. 68, The author talks of a rough cast, where 
the adjective takes a new meaning, not exact, p. 24; we 
read of a free horse, p. 58; our free goer. There is slovenly 
(obscwenus), p. 40. A fashion was now coming in of pre- 

an adjective to self ; your sweete selves, p. 58. Se 

erbs are bring to (on) the stage, guns go off, chaulk oul 
rg way, run a woolgathering, keep his fingers in wre (practice) ; 
we now drop the ure. In p. 64 stands ward a blow; here 
the verb no longer means custodire, as it did a dozen years 
earlier, The suthor lets out invective, p. 5; here we now 
suppress the noun. Liberty gives us head, p. 24; we now 
give a horse his jad ; the head here may mean impetus, as 
in Tarleton. A ship of old was manned ; now ladies are 
manned (escorted) home, p, 35; I have lately seen the 
phrase fo beaw you about. Mon sit rente free, p. 36 ; sit had 
meant habitare in Old English, and land-sittend had beon a 
term for a tenant. 

Among the Romance words are theatre, to discifer, shorte 
commons, cochman, bowling allye, armour of proofe, poynts of 
warre sounded. We know our kennel of a street, which 
here appears as chanel! (canalis). Certain women are called 
hackneies, p. 66; a foretaste of our garrison hacks. Tn the 
same page stuffé seems to slide into the meaning of nonsense 
what stuffe is this? Foxe had talked of blanch stuff: 

Some of Gosson’s lines, pp. 76-78, are written in a 
smooth flowing metre that Pope would have approved. 
Our author has the well-known saws— 


* Great cry and ite soot (anent hog-shearing) (p. 28). 
Booey John and his Joos (p. 
Zk is not good jesting with he toles™ (py. BT). 


John Lyly brought out his ‘Kuphues’ in 1579 and 
1580; it was at first tho delight of all England; it then 
became « laughing-stock ; and in our own day it has regained 
somewhat of its old popularity; I have used Arber's Re- 
print. The good Teutonic diction is in startling contrast 
to Scott’s caricature of the work, 

We see the mistake of Syren for Siren in p, 39; even 
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"Thackeray, a classical scholar who should have known 
better, repeats this in his writings. What Lambarde calls 
the weald now appears as the twylde of Kent, p. 268. The 
old verb glow changes its sound and becomes gla, p. 286. 
The u replaces i in rumple, p. 443. The old gat-toothed 
bocomes gugve toothed, p. 116. The » is clipped, for lim 
(pingere) appears as fimm, p. 449. 

Among the new Substantives are finenes (formed from 
Sine), chilnesse, foreleg, pot-herb, stoppe (pause); we see cicke 
of the game, p. 106, whence, perhaps, comes the cook of a 
school, a short cut (passage), p. 198, shrowding sheds, 
whence must have come Foxe’s restricted use of shrowd, 
the white (mark at shooting), a sweete tooth in his head, p. 
308, not the bredth of a hnire, ludes of teares, be in thy 
(good) bookes. The old drench (potas) is now restricted to 
the cure of a horse's ailments, p. 203, The old sea term 
a kenning is cut down to a ken in p. 250; on the other 
hand, within foure houres sayling (sail) of stands in the same 
page. A lady may utter scriches, p. 303. The word byte 
is used in the angler’s sense, p. 392. We see olher mewes 
is none, p. 470, where the Singular verb follows the Plural 
noun. There is witiall (wittol), p. 132, which is said to 
come from the bird wood wale, like cuckold from cuckoo 
see Skeat. We hear of the withers of a horse, p. 249, 
the part which the beast sets against (with) his load ; there 

© German widerrist, meaning the same. We read 
f wit in this book ; wit delights, wisdom instructs, 

: Italians prefer a sharp wit to sound wisdom, 

ind wantonness seem to ran in couples, pp. 


he new Fe a chill, p. 420, watelfull, 
». We see thy sweete sal ais busie as 


sense of dizzy. The word foul now begins 
to play, foule gamesters;p. 289, Lyly is fond 
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good Camilla, p. 366. A lotter is subscribed thine ever in 

the same page; also thine lo commaunde, p. 383. Thore is 

tht more of this, with no verb, p. 390; the construction is 

changed in more I cannot promise, p. 302. Lyly employs 

the phrase nearest way, but he has also the old next way, 
288. 


Among the Verbs are match (marry) low, a made mar- 
riage, play false, pin a man to her sleeve (tie to her apron 
strings), give a sigh, more afraide than lurte, a hooked nose, he 
was left poore (by his father), rub my memorie, yut me out of 
coneeipt, make a full poynt (stop), to fit elose, know the length 
his foot, take measure of it, take him up short, wish him 
farther off, no worse than I wish him, think well of, there is wo 
done, wring him on the withers, get the starte, put in hir 
into the wheele, lay salt on @ bird's faile, In p. 35 we 
remark the close connexion between suck and soak, soake 
his pursse. A new form for expressing oporlel is often re- 
peated here; Fam to thanke you, p. 40; in p. 393 tow 
wast fo have stands for “thon must have had.” The Past 
stands for the present ; might I be so bold as to, ete., p. 252. 
The two forms of the Future aro contrasted in p. 283; 
wit will not (live without a husband), verfue shall not. 
The two forms melten and melted, Participles, stand in one 
line, p. 183. In p, 287 she was going stands for copit 
ordere. In this Century the old prefix for was being sup- 
planted by over ; overworn stands in p. 44. A man may 
dose himself in a labyrinth, p. 462; a new phrase. In 
p. 58 a broken bone is set together; we now drop the 
Jast word. The verb hoard had been asleep since the 
days of the ‘Ayenbite;' Lyly, who was a Kentish man, 
revives the word in a bad sense, he that hoordeth, p. 192; 
in p. 435 he opposes “treasurers for others” to “ horders 
for themselves.” A lady commeth in hir silkes, p. 193 ; we 
should insert oué after the verb. In p. 246 men picke thy 
minde ont of thy hands; that is, guess thy fancies from 
thy gestures ; hence comes our pick his brains. Manning's 
he nyghetede becomes he was benighted, p. 251. We 
of the shadowings (colours) invented by pain 

hence came shades of colour; the verb 
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pingere, p. 255, our shadow forth, Men se wit, p. 269; 
hence to seo a joke. A lady says that fo make love is a phrase 
that belonged to her lover’s shop board, since he meant to 
make an art or occupation of love, p. 290, The verb dare 
adds the meaning of provoco to that of aude, and now first 
appears in the Passive voice ; he oannot suffer to be dared by 
any, p. 316, The physician's phrase sfrike a ein appears 
in p. 329; here it refers to the body, later it was used 
of minerals ; hence, sfrite He. A man boords a lady when 
talking, p. 332; a future Shakesperian phrase, There is 
our indefinitive phrase frwif, grape, and T know wot what, p. 
366. In p. 430 stands /ave an eye fo the mayne; here 
Nash was soon to add chance, There is a new shade of 
meaning in understand, p. 419; in certain pictures there 
was more undersloode than painted ; something was per- 
ceptible to the mind, not to the eye, People are uit 
tripped in a race, p. 419; hence the future corrupt word 
outstrip ten years later. 

Among the Prepositions stands you are deceived in me. 
We saw think to himself in the year 1440; we now have 
smile to himself, blush to myself ; the to supplants Udall’s 
old by, in the next doore to @ creple, p. 131. There is too 
many by one, p. 271; elsewhere there is Heywood's one foo 
many, PD. In p. 246 stands presume of the courtesies » 
th as Inter to become on, the usual int 
Countries had earlier marched fo each other; Kent now 
marches upon the sea (is bordered by it), p. 247. 

We see the Scandinavian crabbe (apple), alao the word 
at, p. 296; this is the English pat (ferire) 
Dutch pas ‘(aptus) ; the latter comes from 
asser ; sve Skeat. 
Romance words are relish, loity, injurious, 
me | (or une), beer: liniaments, paper floures, 


to, a cane (for striking), p. 381, pefro- 
What wo call-a bad debt is a 

The word pips now means vor > 

78 ; strains of music had only just, 

appeared in Eng ‘The word courtesy, when used of 
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ladies, was being debased to the meaning of wantonness, 
pp. 286 and 299; women may be compliant in an evil sense. 
We learn that England is the picture of comelyness, p. 312, 
@ new sense of the word. The word profession stands for 
@ learned man's occupation, p, 436. We hear of a good 
constitution of bodye, p. 329; the two last words were soon 
to be dropped. A great distinction is drawn in p, 353 
between courting ladies and loving them. A man consters 
a lesson to a Indy, and she listens to his construction, p. 362. 
The word piety means natural affection in p. 103; it is 
sundered from pity, its rival form, in p. 338, In p, 105 
corde stands for « medical prescription. Instruments are 
touched (sounded), p. 473. ‘The word jest seems to imply 
immodesty in p. 474, just as in the New Testament jest- 
ing is said to be not convenient. We learn that dnmrerie 
in its earliest. sense is something far below beauty, p. 35. 
We call certain events “a bitter pill ;" the first use of pill 
in this sense appears in p. 468. The word sof (stultus) 
had long been drop it crops up again in this sense in 
p- 46, and takes the new meaning of ebrius in p. 38; there 
is also the new soffish (stolidus), p. 40. A silent man is 
called a cipher, p. 46, A person is contracted (in marriage), 
Pp. 470. We hear of a crew of gentlewomen, p. 51; the 
word bears its most honourable sense at the moment it was 
about to be debased. The word gallant expresses formosus 
in p. 51. The word conceipt seems by the previous sen- 
tence to mean self-respect in p, 51; a lady can dash a man 
out of conceipt, p. 51. We read of a straight (strait) 
accompte, p. 181; but also of strictnesse of life, p. 188. ‘The 
word coy seems to settle down into its sense of modest 
dignity in p. 299. The word precise occurs often ; it is 
applied to holiness and to manners; this quality is inferior 
to modesty, p. 407 ; if a girl is witty without being wanton, 
she is thought precise, p. 280. The word reliques loses its 
old religious meaning, and may stand for the scraps of a 
feast, p. 234. Men now amvcy money by deed, p. 234. 
A good complection, p. 405, refers to the body, and not as 
before to the mind. An old sense of train appears in p. 
392; birds are trayned (allured); perhaps this had some 
Vou. 1. an 
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influence on the later phrase draw in. In p, 371 mistres is 
applied to a girl, not to a matron. A lady is sick of the 
solens (sullens), p. 285 ; something like “a fit of the blues.” 
The vocative Gentleman is often used at the beginning of a 
sentence. A child calls its mother Mamma, p.129. A 
lady is of great perfection in body, p. 185; hence the later 
“she is perfection.” We hear of a Mudame of the court, 
p. 220. Hampole’s old verdite appears as verdect, p. 438. 
There is the phrase J am provided (furnished), p. 136 ; it is 
here used of an orator, ready with his matter; but I have 
heard this phrase in the North when a guest has enough on 
his plate. We see quarellous, p. 145, where Shakespere was 
soon to alter the ending. The source of fowling piece is in 
p. 456 ; peeces to fowle. We see sympathia in p. 46, which 
becomes simpathy in p. 48; there is the Plural axiomes, p. 
100 ; type (pattern), diapason. 

Lyly has some well-known saws, as fuint hart neither 
winneth castell nor lady, p. 364, the weakest must still to the 
wall, p. 53, the spaniel, the more he is beaten, the fonder he is, 
p. 109, youth will have his course, p. 124, mariages are made 
in heaven, p. 471, comparisons seeme odious, p. 68, the greatest 
wonder lasteth but nine daies, p. 205. In p. 215 stands as 
lyke as one pease is to another. There is the Old English 
alliteration, wove hir, win hir, and weare hir, p. 307. Lyly, 
in his balanced sentences, is a forerunner of Dr. John- 
son, He abounds in puns, as on the verb undo, p. 471, 
on sunne and sonne, p. 281, on the verb straw, p. 399, on 
mate, p. 66. There was an old saw, p. 439, “all countries 
stande in neede of Britaine, and Britaine of none.” God, it 
seems, looked upon England as a new Israel, His chosgn 
and peculiar people, p. 451; this passage I commend to 
our eagle-eyed Anglo-Israclites. The great sin of England 
was, not drink, but variableness of fashions, p. 437. Lyly 
names Padua and Wittenberge as the chief Universities of 
Italy and Germany, p. 140; he was at both Oxford and 
Cambridge, preferring the former for its stately colleges, 
the latter for its sumptuous houses (in the town), p. 436, 

«says that English ladies do not resemble their Italian 
wera, who begin their morning at midnoon, and make 
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their evening at midnight, p. 442. There is in one page, 
451, both the old title, the Laie Moric, and the new title, 
the Princes Marie. The Lord Mayor of London is thought 
to fare better than any at table, p. 437.  Lyly has old 
words like wem, spil (perdore), forsiow (negligere), hab nab, 
friacle (remedium). He has the following phrases that had 
only just appeared in English, main (at dice), clownish, wonre 
haile fellow (familiar), sharp act, overreach (decipere), to parle, 
ery quittance, manne (comitari), haggarde (rigidus), p. 114. 
Sir Philip Sidney's ‘Sonnets’ belong to 1581 or there- 
abouts (see Arber’s ‘English Garner, i. 467). The poet 
follows the fashion of the ago by prefixing be to verbs, as 
beclowd, bedim, He has the new phrase of his day, a ahield 
of proof, and the verb hackney. The new Substantives aro 
horsemanship, lamblin ; there is selfness, p. 533, meaning 
“devotion to a man's own interests ;" this is not very far 
from the future slfishness. There is the sea phrase, a lee 
As to the Adjectives, the ending ish is making 
yy, au boyish, tigerish ; there is also dovelike. We see the old 
forpmest revived as foremost, p. 5T4. The thorough had been 
made an adjective a hundred years earlier ; we now find 
thoroughest, p. 531. The old pryfete is revived in Hhree.foot 
stool, ii. 179. Sidney is fond of prefixing an Adjective to 
a Pronoun, as foolish I, poor mu, lowly she; there is also 
your silly self, p. 544, a new phrase of the time. Another 
novelty is you tyrant yous p, 567. Among the Verbs are 
life-giving, unfelt, hell-driven, give the lie to. -Lines are dashed 
(blotted out), p. 5 in our time they are dashed off, a 
curious change of meaning. The word beg loses its piteous 
sense, mendicare ; I beg no subject, p. 517, shows the milder 
shade of meaning pefere. Transitive verbs become intran- 
sitive, as foss and fry. There is a very old form of the 
Strong Perfect, thow flew, p. 565; but the verb should end 
ine. As to Adverbs, Sidney revived ee, which had been 
dropped for nearly 200 years. The adverb is governed by 
a preposition, as ere now, We have seen far more; we now 
find for too long, p. 531. Bells are rung owl, i. 193. There 
is the new man at a re at supplants of, p. 523. 
Wickliffe had prefixe y Teutonic words, copying 
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the Latin ; Sidney has infelf, p. 533 (what is felt within a 
man’s breast). ‘There is the old welaway (wa la wa), where 
Shakespere was soon to alter the last syllable. We see 
the Scandinavian verb purl. Among the Romance words 
are lustre, eagle-eyed. Sidney, like other writers of this time, 
uses merely for omnino, p. 575. The Participle abstracted is 
applied to the mind, p. 516. We see that a full point ended 
a sentence, p. 530. There is the substantive caustic, p. 
513. 

In another work Sidney uses the phrase another-gaines 
husband ; this must be the Northern anotherkins. Lyly, 
rather later, talks of another-gates marriage. In the next 
Century, Howell was to write anothergets and another-guess. 
Sidney, moreover, uses affectation in our sense of the word, 
implying hollow assumption ; he has also artist. About 
this time the French law term prepense seems to have been 
Englished, for we see malice forethought ; the Old English 
adjective forbonel had been long dropped. The word al- 
mighty was the only old Adjective compounded with all 
that time had spared ; but new compounds, such as all- 
merciful, now begin to be formed on the old model. The 
verb accompany is now connected with music. For this last 
paragraph, see the words in Dr. Murray’s Dictionary. 

About this time the vw was pronounced much as we 
sound it now; au was pronounced in the German way ; 
see Ellis on Pronunciation. 

Barnaby Riche brought out his ‘Farewell to Militarie 
Profession’ in 1581 (Shakespere Society). The i replaces 
¢, as hippes, coupled with haws, p. 28. Gresham's dallor 
becomes doler, p. 217. The sound of o was encroaching on 
that of w; we see Uves (ictus) in p. 151. The w replaces 0, 
as lenummed, p. 181. The printer was puzzled by the new 
foreign word mustuchio, and prints it muschato, p. 200. 
There is the new Substantive belrynger. The word horne- 
pipe means no longer a song, but a dance, p. 5. A father 
uses the scornful term houswife to his daughter, p. 200; 
this was to become hussy one generation later. The name 
Joun bore a contemptuous sense that was to last for 
nearly 200 years ; a badly dressed girl is called Jone of the 
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countrey, p. 222. As to Adjectives, narrow is applied to an 
escape, p. 32. We read that traffic has become dead, p. 
11; a now sense of the word, The word dry is connected 
with nursing; fo drie nurse a child, p, 185. A leader 
wishes to know what is in a soldier; hore the word stuff 
must be dropped after the pronoun. Among the Verbs 
stand tread a measure, line a purse, his heart bleals, play her 
part, play the truant, thrust his nose out of joynte (disappoint 
him), p. 81, a woman jlies out (in rage), come to an anker, 
money goes a greate waie, take the benefit of, know not shat to 
make of it, Tho new overhale appears twice, meaning vin- 
cere; our overhaul is rather different; see pp. 3 and 203, 
A visitor calls inp. 12; the first hint of morning calls, A 
man /ays unto a woman (preases her), p. 56 ; hence our later 
lay into him. A navigator takes the height (altitude) of the 
sun, p. 72. Clocks were now set, as we seo by clocks seller, 
p- 79. The strange verb hunpe is used as a synonym for 
four and frown, p. 221; hence Mra. Pipchin's phrase “she 
may lump it” (sulk over it) The Infinitive, expressing 
surprise, is now placed first in the sentence; to thinke that 
I should crave! p. 64, The Celtic peate (pet) appears once 
more, applied ironically to a woman, in pp. 63 and 172; 
Scott's countrymen apply the word to a man, as when 
Ratcliffe recognises Sir George Staunton in the Tolbooth. 
Among the Romance phrases are commit o memory, repose 
trust in, a good round sum, p. 115, carnation, Some fashions 
are said to be ala made de Fraunce ; the first words were to 
be made an English phrase seventy years later. There is 
the old gentle (noble), p. 35, and the new gentill (courteous), 
p. 34; this latter form had been early known in England, 
had died out, and was now once more brought over from 
France. There is the French feat, which is also represented 
by the Latin fact (achievement), p. 48, ‘The word sof here 
bears its old meaning stulfus, p. 49, though elsewhere it was 
now taking the sense of elrius. The verb stay means “make 
his abode,” p. 52, a new shade of meaning. A man wears 
a lady's colours, p. 139. In the same page stands more mice 
than wise, an idiom most unlike the Greek; the nice here 
means elegant ; Cowper used it as fastidious when he em- 





ou an 


pounding new vi 

p. 143. A man, 

companie, p. 155, anew re ‘The word profession, 

had lately taken a new sense, is applied to the trade of 
harlols, p. 159. The word enmpanion employed in scorn 
for fellow, p. 172, a Shakesperian usage The 

is used for pecunia, p, 196, a8 in modern slang. The The Tallon 
seraglio expresses the Turk’s harem, p, 118. 

Stubbes brought ont his ‘Anatomy of the Abuses in 
England’ in 1583 (New Shakespere Society). In workeday, 
p. 49, he restores the Southern ¢, which in some parts of 
England had been lost; hence the later world, 
‘The u replaces a; Skelton’s bas (osculum) becomes Juss, p. 
165. The | is inserted; Palagrave's verb hug becomes 
huggle, p. 97, with the new meaning amplecti, The old 
quavemire becomes quagmire, p. 115. The = replaces s, as 
peant (agrestis), p. 40. There are the new Substantives 
eye witness, gingerlyness, gaming howse, huf-cap (ale). Rioters 
are called wilde-heds, p, 147, like the later hofheads The 
word brand gets the new sense of signum, p. 142, and was 
to give birth to a new verb, The word pussic is now used 
of a woman, p. 97. In p. 190 we seo to the last gasp, and 
also another form, fo the last cast. Stubbes makes toukesses 
the Plural of wake, p. 152, which reminds us of the later 
beastesses. Among the Adjectives is hellish; a bark at sea 
may be crasie, p. 51. There is the phrase and which is more, 
p. xi, when facts are to be emphasised ; here we put mat 
for which, Among tho Verbs are strike terror into, the day 
hath bene when, etc., set pen to paper, men are put te trust 
‘The affirmation J dare be bound follows a sentence in p. 535 
here we substitute will for dare. Men are mizzeled with 
wine, p. 87 (drawn into a mist); hence the later mune 
In p. xi.’stands upon the other side (hand), to express contnn, 
‘The of is used in a new and strange way in p. 70; | 
of pride; here the of does not govern the following noun. ] 
This word of was now coming in after verbs of tol | 
you allowe of it, p. 153. Something is done bauladin = 
186 ; here we substitute under. 
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Among the Romance words are exploit, to innoble, intricate, 
proclivity, fo tntton, Martialist, devilrie, squash, slash, maxim, 
ingenious, to pat, to plume, to inaugur, p. 75, condign, iterate, 
temporizer, hobby horse, caper, subscribe to (assent), remise 
(remiss). We see, moreover, the Greek calslogue, basis, 

, myriad, There is the phrase a reasonable large 
shurte, p. 61, where the adjective stands for an adverb. 
Women are called that gentle ser, p. 63; they wear bugles as 
an ornament, p. 67. There ia the curious adjective direfull, 
Pp. 70, where the Teutonic ending is not wanted. In p. 98 
misereant is used, no longer for a misheliever, but for a 
wicked man. Lyly's new sense of ebrius comes into the 
verb asso, p. 110, The word schole begins to extend its 
meaning ; scholes of dauncing were set up about this time, 
p. 154, Music is used in publique assemblies, p. 170; here 
the last word, which was to be very popular about 1700, 
becomes social in its meaning. A rich man is maistercd 
(called master) at every word, p. 122. A ernel man is 
called a tyger, p. 127. In one and the same page, 158, 
nicenes expresses lasoivia, nicitie expresses elegantia. There 
is the phrase the Pope of Roome, p. 161; chorus, in the 
same page, makes its Plural chorusses, The verb range is 
made transitive ; range the cundrey, p. 171. 

England was evidently increasing in wealth in 1583; 
Stubbes complains that men, base by birth and mean by 
estate, dress as gorgeously as their betters, p. 34, In his 
father’s time a dish or two of good meat had been thought 
ample for the dinner of a man of great worship; the old 
generation ate little but cold meats, hard to digest, p, 103. 
Prices had risen fivefold within the last twenty years, p. 
119. Every tinker and swineherd now expected to enjoy 
the prefix of master, p. 122. Stubbes protests against wakes 
and dancing, refuting the Scriptural arguments sometimes 
brought forward in favour of the latter practice ; women 
ought to dance with women, men with men, p. 161. Some, 
horrible to relate, choose their wives by dancing, p. 163; 
a practice not yet extinct in England. He allows cards 
and dice in moderation, “after some oppression of studie,” 
p. 174. Like Tyndale, he protested against cruelty to 
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animals ; even the poor bear ought not to be abused ; love 
God, love His creatures, p. 178. Hunting is not altogether 
condemned ; but some give their whole lives to it; it is 
too bad to break down hedges and trample corn, p. 182. 
Football is a bloody and murthering practice ; a long list 
of fractures, commonly resulting from the game, is given, 
p. 184. Early marriages seem to have been usual ; Stubbes 
married his wife when she was fifteen, p. 197. 

In Part ii. of the ‘ Anatomy’ the a replaces ¢, for lather 
appears, from the old Jebrian (ungere), p. 50. The word 
income bears the sense of “entrance fee,” p. 29. There is 
the new word starre gaiser ; in the last word the old a was 
getting the sound of ai. We see the adjective hollowe harted, 
p. 7. There is a new use of that in p. 81 ; it stands before a 
Plural verb, something like so; are there no laws? yes, that 
there are. The old verb blend had lingered only in the 
North ; it is revived by Stubbes, p. 25, when he talks of 
the adulteration of wines. We see the noun penal lazes, 
and the verb fo liquor (moisten), p. 37 ; its American mean- 
ing is rather different. The word musty loses its old sense 
of moist, is confused with the French muwisi (mouldy), and 
gets its Shakesperian sense in p. 47. Certain divines 
gallop the service over, p. 74. The foreign suffix appears 
in Brownist, p. 74. Stubbes was the first Englishman, I 
think, who spent much ink in attacking the follies of 
Astrology, p. 66 ; his work was carried on in after years 
by Ben Jonson and Congreve. 

Fulke brought out his ‘Defence of the English transla- 
tion of the Bible’ in 1583 (Parker Society); this was 
written against Martin, a Roman Catholic. Among the 
new Substantives are book-writer, headship, co-worker, a jump, 
In p. 198 John at Nokes is used for any person. The 
phrase “it is a hell to live thus” is given as an English 
metaphor, p. 318. We read of men’s sayings and dvings, 
p- 450, A man who cannot see well is told that his eyes 
are not matches, p. 452 ; a new phrase. There is the new 
Adjective watery ; flat is used in a new sense; flut Phar- 
isaism, a flat lie; we hear of a broad difference, p. 403, 
where the old sense manifestus comes in. Something is 
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letter English, when translation is in question, p. 470, ‘There 
is the phrase a whole hundred of examples, p, 304, where the 
Numeral is made a noun. Among the Verba we see beg the 
principle (question), call in books; a man never feels alms- 
giving (is the worse for it), p. 447. There is the curious 
Perfect he molted (melted), p. 213, a compounding of the 
Strong and the Weak. As to Prepositions, Jews are 
reverend, even fo superstition, p. 590; here some such 
participle a3 reaching must be understood before the pre- 
position. Certain friars are af dagyers drawing, a8 we say, 
p. 35, The word so expresses in that case, p, 575; “we 
must not use Scripture in a certain way, so shall the Jews 
laugh us to scorn.” 

Among the Romance words are linguist, extennate, ele- 
gancy, complement (filling up), prdatice, servile, propriety, 
improper, circumlocution, traduce, mixture, discredit, Some- 
thing is done after a sort (a kind of way), p. 436; a great 
ellipse. The word Hebrician, like the old Grecian, is coined 
to express a certain department of seholarship, p. 122, 
We hear of a forced translation, no question (doubt) but, 
ete, a fault is gross, a professed enemy, proper names, as 
plain as he con speak. The new form purity appears inp. 
476; Tyndale’s pureness has twice been altered into this 
pweily by the later Revisers. There is the Greek ivfa, 
solecism, typical, obelisk, asterisk, etymologist ; our ellipse ap- 
pears as eclipsis, p. 159 ; much Greek is quoted in the book, 
The noun rule takes the new sense of imperium, p. 487 ; 
“establish the Pope's rule;” this is the old regiment and 
the later régime of our newspapers. A shelf over a fire: 
place projects like a hood or mantle; hence, in p. 208, 
Fulke talke of the mantel-tree of a chimney ; and hence the 
later mantle piece, He brackets vulgar and popular speech, 
answering to our “common parlance," p. 255. The word 
delicate expresses fastidious,p. 256; it-has run a course parallel 
to nice, The word profane is applied by Martin to Protestant 
translators of the Bible, pp. 464 and 483; he means that 
they degrade holy things in base fashion ; hitherto the word 
had borne a harmless sense. The word contert, p. 561, 
begins to replace the old circumstance, which is also found 
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in this work, expressing the same idea, A certain transla- 
tion is called dissolute, p. 386, our free or loose. In the 
same paige famous takes the new sense of ingens, “the famous 
place of Augustine is a famous corruption of papists ;” 
Shakespere has something like this. The verb disgrace takes 
the new meaning of degrade or lower, p. 452 ; we now usually 
apply the verb to men, not to things, as here. Martin 
declares that the very name of ministers is odious, because 
they are so wicked and unlearned, p. 198; and this Fulke 
partly admits. The Lutherans are called our pue-fellows, 
p. 204. Fulke says that the word schisms would not be 
understood in England ; divisions, or some such word, must 
be used, p. 219. He derives the Northern word kyrke from 
the Greek, p. 231. Martin is scornfully called “ prince of 
the Critici,” p. 381; critic was not yet naturalised. Fulke 
says that carcase is a word of scorn, p. 83, that confide is a 
French phrase, not equal to be of good comfort, p. 90; the 
Papal party had rather speak French than English, talking 
of ancients and sages, not of elders and wise men, p. 90, of chief, 
not of head, p.112. He is hard on the French-English terms of 
his enemy, p. 250. There are the well-known wrangles over 
priest (presbyter), p. 109, gratid plena, p. 149, repentance, 
p. 155. The word image is understood by all Englishmen ; 
not so the word idol, p. 179 ; the latter is always taken in 
an evil sense, pp. 181 and 196. The common folk under- 
stood shrift much better than confession, p. 458 ; acknowledge is 
more usual in English than confess, p. 459. Martin objects 
to yokefellow, p. 475, declaring that it implied marriage ; he 
asks why the word adoration is shunned, p. 542. He calls 
ballad a very profane term, to translate cunticum canticorum, 
p. 571. He complains of the abusive term massing priests, 
p. 276 ; he declares that there is a difference between just 
and righteous ; this Fulke denies, p. 337, though he allows 
that the latter is the more familiar English word. Martin 
says that historical or special are heretical terms newly 
devised and applied to faith, p. 423. Fulke, who cannot 
have read Wickliffe, declares that the Romish term evange- 
lize (preach) is a new word, not understood of mere English 
ears, p. 549. His strong point, to which he often returns, 
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is the number of Latin words wantonly brought into the 
Romish Testament ; “your affected novelties of terms, such 
as neither English nor Christian ears ever herd in the 
English tongue ; scandal, prepuce, neophyte, depositum, gratis, 
“brats paraclete, exinanite, repropitiate, and a hundred such 
ike inkhorn terms” Why not talk of gazuphilace and the 
encenes? “These, and such other, be wonders of words, 
that wise men can give no good reason why they should be 
used.” 

It was a happy thing that England stuck to her own 
yersion of the Bible, and would have none of the Dousi 
article. Fancy such words as eninanite and repropitiate being 
read out in our parish churches! 


“Di moliora piis erroremque hostibas illum 1” 


There is a piece of Queen Elizabeth's time, ‘ Reliquim 
Antique, i, 249; here a man swears ly Jis that his wife 
thinkes to were the goodman’s bretche. a ii, 122 we hear of 
a lyther lad seampant, the source of our noun scamp, coming 
from the French s'escamper (fugere), or perhaps from the 
Ttalian scampare, 

Tn Collier’s ‘Dramatic Poetry,’ vol. ii. p. 198, we see strike 
soa (blow) into him with a club; hence our “to peg at 


About 1585 Pattenham was writing his ‘ Art of English 
Poesy’ (Arber's Reprint), which was published, without the 
author's name, in 1589, Two forms of one Old English 
word may be seen in sentence, p. 215, fo till it is a 
toyle. Tyndale had written of the main sea; this is now 
shortened into may 19; flouds of eloquence is mentioned 
as an admissible phrase, p. 263. Charles V. spoke of the 
English Channel as the broad ditch, p. 277. The noun tug 
had been formed from the verb; in that day it meant 
harness, in our time a steamer; see p, 281. The Plural 
Joves stands for the French amours, p. 276. There is the 
Vocative fair one, p, 245, the old Pvorkshire phrase of 
which Shakespere is 80 fond. We hear of a girl’s young 
man in p. 66. Ladies seamble after nuts, p. 66; Foxe had 
already inserted the r in this word. The phrase fake fo task 
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seems to be used for vincere in p. 253 ; it refers to contests 
in wrestling. A father keeps in play his children, p. 286, 
by riding a hobby horse. Men speak corectedly ; here an 
Adverb is built upon the Past Participle, p. 263. There 
is the short no doubt of that, p. 201. A person is commanded 
away (ordered off), p. 277. In the freelier and cleerer, p. 306, 
we see first the old and then the new form of the Adverb. 

There is the Celtic cokes (coax), p. 36. 

Among the Romance words are buffon, buffonry, a pyramis, 
pedestal, to retranch, fatallitie, stuffed (figure), browne paper, 
to inforce, to renforce, pleasantery, proseman (speaker in prose, 
p. 202), imprecation, affected, recapitulation, sententious, remorse, 
granditie (grandeur), things of consequence, turn tayle, change 
his countenance. We see dilemma, p. 230. The epithet 
delicate may now be applied either to a poet or an ear, pp. 
33 and 94. The word close now means finis, p. 225. The 
adjective brave takes the sense of fortis, p. 228. The word 
impertinent may bear the sense of frirolus ; rain and im- 
pertinent speeches are coupled in p. 272, implying sharp 
retorts ; these a man delivers from him (self); a new mean- 
ing of the verb. Something may be undecent, also indecent, 
p. 283; decencie in p. 269 is said to be a scholastical term 
for our own Saxon English seemelynesse and comelynesse. 
In p. 287 Alexander fights liberally (like a gentleman) ; 
the Teutonic free might mean the same. The word surly 
bears its oldest sense, lordly, in p. 299; a man should be 
solemn and surly with his equals. The old portraiture is 
cut down to pourtrayt, p. 110. Queen Elizabeth is said to 
be sans peere, p. 112; the sans that Shakespere loved. Our 
author prefers Mator domo to the French and English 
equivalents, p. 158; he dislikes audacious, egregious, and 
compatible. He says that pelf is too low a word to be 
applied to a Prince’s treasures; he affirms that it means 
the shreds of tailors and skinners. In p. 277 Germany 
appears as “the Empire.” The headgear of the Moslem 
is called a tolidant, p. 291 (Turkish tulbend) ; this was soon 
to be altered into turban ; there is also Sultan. 

Puttenham’s work shows the growing interest in the 
history of English Literature, which he declares (how unlike 
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Borde!) to be equal to the French or Italian, p. 73; he 
traces it from Chaucer to Sidney, declaring that Queen 
Elizabeth surmounts all other poets! Some of her lines, 
rather Alliterative, are given in p, 255. He protests against 
the Latin words that had supplanted their French offspring, 
as innumerable for innombrable,p. 130. Standard English is 
said to be that spoken within sixty miles of London; 
“herein we are ruled by the English dictionaries ;” although 
what is spoken to the North of Trent is “the purer English 
Saxon,” p. 157. He is always protesting against fine lan- 

age, and against French words like rey (king) or egar 
wander) being thrust into English verse for the sake of a 
rime. He discusses the use of pauses, comma, colon, periade, p. 
89. He treats of the stanza, Alexandrine, circumflex, anagram, 
eenigina, onomatopeia (sic), sarcasmus, periphrasis, clymax, pleon- 
asmus, analogie, barbarisme, He remarks that the Dutch and 
French cannot sound the English , p. 257. It is affirmed 
that English ambassadors stand alone in speaking foreign 
languages when at foreign Courts, whence odd mistakes 
sometimes arise, p, 277, The English and Germans shake 
hands; the French, Spaniards, and Italians embrace over 
the shoulder, or under the arms, or at the very knees, p. 
292, Puttenham insists much upon decency ; he prints efe. 
(et cetera) for a certain broad word used by a French 
Princess, p. 274 ; he avoids printing some uncleanly English 
rimes, p. 275. ‘In p. 290 he prints a word from which we 
now shrink, but he will not print a certain other word 
much of tl me kind, using a periphrasis ; ull this is in 
one sentence. 

Before closing this Chapter, it is well to revert once 
more to the greatest English masterpiece of the Century. 
It is well known that those who revised the English Bible 
in 1611 were bidden to keep as near as they could to the 
old versions, such as Tyndale’s: this behest is one of the 
few good things that we owe to our Northern Sglomon, the 
great inventor of hingcraft, The diction of the Bible seemed 

¢ in the mouths of the Puritans in 1642, as 
their foes tell us; this could hardly have been the ease had 
the version been a work of Bacon's time. The Book's iv 
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fluence upon all English-speaking men has been most 
astounding ; the Koran alone can boast an equal share of 
reverence, spread far and wide, Of the English Bible's 
6000 words, only 250 arp not in common use now; and 
almost all of these last are readily understood! Every 
good English writer has drawn freely upon the great Ver- 
sion; we know the skill with which Lord Macaulay and 
others interweave its homely, pithy diction with their prose. 
Even men who have left the English Church acknowledge 
that Rome herself cannot conjure away the old spell laid 
upon their minds by Tyndale’s Bible. This book it is that 
affords the first lessons lisped by the English child at its 
mother's knee ; this book it is that prompts the last words 
faltered by the English graybeard on his deathbed. In 
this book we have found our strongest breakwater against 
the tides of silly novelties, ever threatening to swamp our 
speech. Tyndale stands in a far nearer relation to us than 
Dante stands in to the Italians. 

English literature is so closely intertwined with English 
history and English religion that we are driven to ask, 
what would have been the future of our tongue, had the 
Reformation, the great event of this Sixteenth Century, 
been trampled down in our island? Our national character 
is nearer akin to that of Spain than to that of France; I 
fear, therefore, that had Rome won the day in England, 
our religion would have smacked more of Philip II. than 
of Cardinal Richelieu, more of grim bloody Ultramontanism 
than of the other and milder form of Romanism. We 
know how Cervantes felt himself shackled by the awful, 
overbearing Inquisition ; English writers would have fared 
no better, but would have dragged on their lives in ever- 
lasting fear of spies, gaolers, racks, and stakes. Could 
Shakespere have breathed in such an air? Hardly so. 
Could Milton? Most assuredly not. Our mother tongue, 
thought unworthy to become the handmaid of religion, 
would have sunk (ezinanited) into a Romance jargon, with 

1 [ take from Marsh my statistics as to the words of the Bible. The 


French have no need to go so far back as the Constable Bourbon’s 
time for the standard of their tongue. 
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few Teutonic words in it but pronouns, conjunctions, and 
such like, 

Many Orders of the Roman Church have brought their 
influence to bear upon our speech. In the Seventh Century, 
the Benedictines gave us our first bateh of Latin ware, the 
technical words employed by Western Christianity. In 
the Thirteenth Century, the Franciscans, as I think, wrought 

it havock among our old words, and brought into vogue 

dreds of French terms. In the Sixteenth Century, the 
Jesuits and their friends strove hard to set up a religious 
machinery of their own among us ; happy was it for Eng- 
land that she turned away from their merchandise, so hated 
of old Fulke. These luckless followers of the Pope, as time 
wore on, found their English style as much disliked as 
their politics or their creed ; glad were they in the days of 
James IL. when so great a master as Dryden came to their 
help in controversy? Such evil words as probabiliem and 
infallibilist were never to become common in English 
mouths. 

The Reformation, among its other blessings, bound 
together those old foes England and Scotland by ties 
undreamt of in the days of Wolsey ; it wrought a further 
change in the North country’s speech. Tyndale's great 
work was smuggled from abroad into Scotland, as well as 
into England. A Scotch heretic on his trial in 1539, re- 
ferred to his Testament, which he kept ready at hand; the 
accuser shouted, “Behold, Sirs, he has the book of heresy 
in his sleeve, that makes all the din and play in our 
Kirk!"* Tyndale, as I before showed, wrought for the 

of England in more ways thanvone, John Knox was 
soundly rated by the other side for Anglicising, not only 
in religion and politics, but also in his speech, Soon after 
‘toun and Drummond wrote in the London dia- 


three Latin words in our tongue, brought 
me. 
barns, dinna set your wit against a bairn !” says 
hia sentence might be applied to Stillingfleet, when 
wo consider the mon pitted against him. Dryden says that it was the 
great Anglica: vines who tanght him how to write English. 
#* Anderson’s ‘Annals of the English Bible," ii, 601, 
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lect ; Scotland, as she would have said herself, had to “dree 
her weird.” The false Southron was fast getting the upper 
hand by a new kind of warfare; the Lowland peasantry, 
among whom schools began to thrive, read the truths of 
religion enshrined in a dialect that would have jarred on 
the ears of John Bellenden or Gawain Douglas. To this 
day the Scotch minister in his sermons keeps as near as he 
can to the speech of Westminster and Oxford ; though his 
flock, when in the field or at the hearth, cleave fast to their 
good old Northern tongue! 

Thus the New Standard English, convoyed by the Re- 
formation, made its way to the far North, and also into 
the Protestant settlements in Ireland ; it soon afterwards 
crossed the Atlantic in the Pilgrim Fathers’ ship. Tyn- 
dale’s great work, beloved by all forms alike of English 
Protestantism, will for ever be a bond of fellowship be- 
tween the ninety millions of the Angel cyn, whether they 
live on the Thames, the Potomac, the Kuruman, or the 
Murrumbidgee. Our tongue is like the Turk, who will 
bear no brothers near his throne; Irish and Welsh are 
dying out, as Cornish did long ago. 

The great prose writers of the Sixteenth Century did 
much for the cause of sound English. Cheke, though 
writing some years after Tyndale’s death, had a hankering 
after Fifteenth Century words, and strove to keep alive 
againrising and againbirth. His pupil Ascham made head 
against the foreign rubbish, which “did make all thinges 
darke and hard.” Wilson in 1550 branded the “strange 
ynkehorne terms” of his day. One part of his criticism 
may be most earnestly recommended to the fine writers of 
our own time. “Some seke so farre for outlandishe Eng- 
lishe, that thei forgette altogether their mothers’ language. 
. .. He that commeth lately out of France, will talke 
Frenche-English, and never blush at the matter. The un- 
learned or foolishe phantasticall that smelles but of learnyng 
will so Latin their toungues that the simple cannot but 
wonder at their talke and thinke surely thei speake by some 


1 In like manner, Luther's speech is used in the pulpit among the 
Low Germans of the Baltic. 
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revelacion, I know them that thinke Rhetorique to stand 

whollie upon darke woordes, and he that can catche an 

ynke horne terme by the taile, hym thei coumpt to be w 

fine Englishman and a good Rhetorician.” In spite of all 

rawbacks, Muleaster wrote thus in 1583: “The 

annot prove fairer than it is at this day.” He 

was a rash soothsayer, and little knew what was to be the 

literary history of the next thirty years. A new period 
was to begin. 
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